
flrinS most of his time in sleeping. 

P^aymg cards and shooting, ^en 
a Chief Minister was appointed by him witii tlie an 
g-oi'd of the Viceroy of India he spiclc to liim for lift 
His Ciuef Minister became dictators and tlie Ministos 
outlie Court and others behaved in die most^gS 

u-orj7^Sl T admimstrative 

-sr S:W3di 

and the King Emperor Hie ^vemment 

that he did not Merfere in 

and occupied his time in administration 

ministration in th^iands oTS Ph^V 

'vere die hendimen of the Lfeh 

^vas admim-stered aecU4 L State 

of 
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m tlie photostat copy of tlie original letter in pos- 
jsion of the Resident which he was able to obtain 
cretly by bribing rupees fifty thousand to die confi- 
ential clerk of Sir Wilberforce Bell. The Maliafaja 
nils accused Sir Liaquat Hyat Klian of disloyalty and 
letrayal of his confidence. Meanwhile die cricket i 
match continued. 

The evening ended iiith drinks and snacks in 
honour of the ^^s^ting team. At these festivals held at 
the cricket ground, guests, staff of the Maharaja and 
officials were entertained in one pavilion by the Maha- 
raja, while die women accompanying die guests were 
entertained by the Maharanis in the odier pavilion till 
the late hours of die night. The guests were then 
regaled by an orchestra led by die famous musician. 
Max Gager who had played in French and German 
operas and die tunes were intermingled with Indian 
folk songs and Punjabi light music. 

On die appointed time and date die Prime Minister 
was not only discharged from service but hereditary' 
Jagir, a cash award of rupees one lakh twenty diousand 
per annum, life pension of rupees five diousand per ' 
iimonth and rupees one thousand per mondi as odier 
allowances which he was getting from die Government 
trcasuiy- were stopped. Sir Liaquat Hyat Klian spent 
die rest of his short life in Debra Dun as a bankrupt 
Similar was the miserable fate of die remaining 12 
officials mentioned in the original list for dismissals. 
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22 Visit to Morocco 

T he sxjhtan of Morocco is not only tlie temporal head 
of the kingdom but also tlie spiritual head of the 
Muslims, he being the head of *e Cherifian Dynasty. 
Mter die termination of the Caliphate of Turley, the 
Sultan of Morocco became the head of Islam through- 
out the world and this was the reason why tlie Sultan 
was revered as the spiritual head of Islam. 

The visit to the Sultan of Morocco, Maulay 
Hafiz-in-Rabar was an event of great interest to die 
Maharaja of Kapurthala and time and date were fixed to 
see the Sultan. The Maharaja’s car was escorted by a 
Cavalry' Regiment and the French Resident sat xvith 
him in the car and in the second car sat liis colleagues 
and I along with Sultan’s Chamberlains. The diird car 
was occupied by the aides-de-camp of the Maharaja 
and die junior officials of die Sultan. 

I 'Tliis cortege was followed by many motor cars In 
which were seated officials of the Sultan. 

As soon as we readied the palace of tlie Sultan 
we were told quiedy by the officers of die French Re- 
sidency that we should not look up as the Queen and 
odier women of the Sultan’s harem were looking at bur 
cortege and it will be against protocol to glance at them. 

From the main entrance to the room where the 
Sultan was to receive us, there were jet black Negro 
troops lined up with naked swords. 

Tlie idea of looking up was removed from our 
mind not only because we were told by the oSicer of 
the French Residency but w'c drought that if we did 
look up, our heads w'ould be cut off by die ferocious- 
looking soldiers holding naked s^vords. 

We w'ere received at the gate by die Lord Chief 
Cliamberlain of the Sultan and were ushered into the 
room where die Sultan w'as sitting under a big canopy 
and diere w'ere two empty gold chairs by the side of 
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;oke & Sons, London, a prograimne of tlie visit of 
e Maharaja was drawn up to tour the Soutli American 
juntries, starting froni Brazil and ending by Panama 
ianal and Cuba in tlie West and Nortli of Soutli 
imerica and Chile. The programme was as follows:— 
L*nN*EnAnY 


1925 
July 25 

July 26 
July 27 
Aug 8 
Aug 8-11 
Aug 11 
Aug 12 
Aug 14 

Aug 18 
Aug 19 ' 


to 


Sep 

^ep 


Sep 3 


Sep 

Sep 


4 

5 


Sep 
Sep 
Sep 
Sep 
Sep 10 
Sep 12 
Sep 18 
Sep 18 
Sep 23 
Sep 2 


Leave Bordeaux, French Cie Sud Atlanti- 
que S.S. Luteh'a. / 

Call Vigo, Spain. 

Call Lisbon, Portugal. 

Arrive Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

At Rio dc Janeiro, 'Hotel Gloria'. 

Leave Rio de Janeiro for Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
At Sao Paulo, Hotel Kaplanada. 

Leave Santos, Brazil, by British Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Coy’s 'Desna'. 

Arrive Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, 
At Buenos^ Aires, during which time a visit 
• be paid to Monte Video, Uruguay and 
to the Iguazu Falls. 

Hotel Plaza, Buenos Aires. 

Leave Buenos Aires 9.15 a.m. 

Transandine Railway across the Andes 
Mountains, 13,082 feet high. 

.^ve Santiago de Chill, 1120 p.m. Hotel 
Savoy. 

At Santiago de Chilli 

^ave Valparaiso, Chili, British Pacific Steam 
Navigation s.s. Oroya. 

Call Antofagasta, Chili, 

Call Mejillenes, Chili 

Call Iquique, Chili 

Call Arica, Chili 

Call Mollcndo, Peru 

Call Callao, Peru 

Call Balboa, Panama Canal 2k)nc. 

Call Cristobal (Colon) Panama Canal Zo’ 
^ve Havana, Cuba, Hotel Plaza 
Leave Havana, Cuba American Steam 
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raja \vzs applauded for several minutes but the duet 

^ usually accompanied 

the Maharaja on sudi ofUdal occasions. At the end 
Performanre, the Sikli officer by the name of 
Sardar Inder Singh was applauded by the big crowd 
inside and outeide the theatre. Not onlv die men wo- 
men and children admired tlie Sildi officer on acraunt 

goW lace 

and brorade robes and white silk trousers and silk 
shoes but ei'cn the dogs in their laps also looked at 
die strange man Some dogs smiled udth joy at SmdS 

present in large nifmbeif tb greet me rhann? 
fce standing on the deck wofUn., A "^PPened to 
reach die shores and T n.o i ij”® steamer to 

bnob whidi *'1 Sh'ck TOth a gold 

Highness die Nawab of Raimf Present by His 

in all the newsnaDers nf>vi '''*'*5 flashed out 

Sardar Jarmani Dass arriveT^^n^ Marshal 

in his hand a baton of thp F.^td 
cribed as the Min ster of 7b. ^ /^«"shal. I was des- 

«n tire leading SlpaLr " VT 

''•«ys given CTeat oi-ati^rwhS^ev^?! went T?" 

one enquired from m. nf ^ Luckily, no 

tirala aLy, wffich was ?ess dinn 4«- 

men and officS?! ™ou- 

gazed atmeTtSS followed me. 

late hours in the mVht Thi'i 

=pe*l munno„ nnfphSSl S-h°" l“°““ ”f 

« ™s on o^nK/ 
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another for their respective places. 

The Maharajas saintly character was thus expos- 
ed and in order to hoodwink the public of Ins good 
character and saintly temperament he fasted for fow 
days and afterwards even went io Hardwar for the 
purification of his sins. He also went to Solan, a to%vn^ 
in the Simla Hills, to consult liis spiritual Guru and 
asked him to pray for the condonement of liis sins. 
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had a fez cap for head-dress which it is reliably report- 
ed was bou^t by him about 35 years ago. The cap, 
though worn out and tattered by constant use over 
three decades, ever retained its royal masters favour! 

The father of the Nizam of Hyderabad was a gene- 
rous man. He made his subjects happy and was always / 
anxious to effect reforms and elevate their lot and 
status. 

Besides his many queens, tlie father had a liaison 
witli a woman of ill repute who was the mistress of a 
Marwari Banker. Tins woman gave birtli to a boy who 
resembled the Manvari. It was alleged by the colla- 
terals that this boy was brouglit to the Palace and 
declared the son of the Nizam. As the boy grew up, 
he had the character and resemblance of the Manvari, 
and likewise his habits of hoarding money. 

The father after having failed to improve tlie habits 
of the son, lodged a complaint with the Government 
of India that the boy w'as not his owm son and that his 
two odier sons from the legitimate wives, named Sala- 
bat Jail and Basabat Jah, were the rightf^ul heirs. These 
princes had the cliaracter and resemblance of their'' 
■father. Osman Ali, cunning as he was from the very 
beginning of his childhood, came to know of this plan 
and started praying that his father should depart from 
this world. Suddenly his father got seriously ill and 
died but the boy destined to become the Nizam did not 
go to see him during his illness and was not even pre- 
sent at his death bed. 

\\'hen Osman Ali succeeded to tlie throne he turned 
out of the palace all the members of the royal family 
and some of them actually became street beggars. 
Salabat Jah and Basabat Jah appealed to the British 
Government to restore to them the kingdom of Hyde-^ 
rabad as they were the legitimate sons of the Nizam*^ 
and that Osman Ali ivas a usurper and not the son of 
the Nizam, 

Osman Ali was lucky, as Edward VII, King of 
England, to whom the case was submitted and who svas 
inclined to favour Salabat Jah and Basabat Jah as the 
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Nizam and the Butter 


TT HE >nzAM was on very friendly terms wdtli the Ma- - 
haraja of Datia, a State in Central India. Osman ' 
Ah asked him to send him some tins of pure butter for 
which his State was well-kno\vn. The Maharaja of 
Dada complied with the wishes of his friend Osman 
Ah and sent him twelve dozens of tins of the purest 
home-made butter from his palace stock. At the sight 
of so many tins of butter, Osman Ah was e.vtremely 
pleased and he ordered that these tins should be pre- 
served in a safe place in the palace godowns. There 
they remained untouched for two years and the con- 
tents deteriorated emitting foul smell, and attracted the 
attention of the officers in cliarge of the godowns. No 
officer or subordinate dared to bring the fact to the 
notice of the Nizam. 

However, Nawab Salar Jung, Prime Minister of 
I .Hyderabad State and a man of bold and independent » 

/, character spoke to the Nizam about the condition of 
the butter. Even Salar Jung was abused by the Nizam 
and was sent away. 

Immechately afterwards, Osman Ah sent for Mr. 
Reddy, the officer in charge of the police station of 
Hyderabad and asked him to go round the temples and 
sell tlie butter. Tlie officer was abused when he re- 
marked that the butter was unfit for human consump- 
tion and should be throevn away. Osman Ah told Mr. 
Reddy tlwt thougli the butter was not fit for human 
consumprion it was good enough for use in temples 
and placing before the Hindu deities for religious cere- 
monies. 

After seeing the attitude of the Nizam, he bowed 
and told him that his orders would be executed. As 
soon as he got out of the Palace gates, Mr. Reddy 
threw away the tins of butter into a gutter and came 
back after a few hours beaming \vith joy and told the 
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29 Hyderabad Snippets 

y* HE NIZAJ.I ALWAYS attended the marriages of Iiis/ 
officials, their sons and daughters as well as tlie 
marriages of tlie Payagah noblemen of his kingdom. 
Instead of giving presents to the bride and tlie bride- 
groom he used to pick up tlie most valuable jewellery 
from the dowTy and deprive the married couple of 
their best jewcllcrv', in the name of kingly condescen- 
sion. 

^Vhene^'er Uic Nizam saw an e.vpensive and beauti' 
ful car wdi anyone in his kingdom, the o\vner was 
informed by the staff-officers that His Exalted Highness 
would like to have a drive in that car. The owner felt 
honoured at die gesture of His Exalted Highness and 
sent his car for die royal drive. Tlie car was never 
returned and w-as driven to the palace garage to the 
utter ch'smay of die owner. Tlius he collected a fleet 
of cars numbering three to four hundred, diough tlicy'' 
remained unused. Once after integration, the Clii^ 
Minister of Hyderabad State asked him to dispose of 
his h\'o hundred and fifty' cars which were rotting 
in his garage but the Nizam turned do\vn die proposal 
and instead he spent two and a half laklis of rupees to 
get diem oi'crhauled, thus displaying his utter self will. 

THE CIGARETTE STUBS 

The Nh'zam smoked heavily^ but only cheap and 
ordinary cigarettes. He used to diain smoke, sitting on 
sofa for hours. The cigarette ends and ashes of tlic 
C!g.aret^s which he smoked accumulated on the floor 
which he never liked to be removed. Only when huge 
mass of cigarettee ends and ashes were accumidatcd, 
the Controller of the Household would get dieir 
cleaned up. 

^^^lenet'Cr the Nizam was offered a good America! 
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31 Fountains and Fanfare 

D haha-ttor was a Princely State in Rajputana.j, 
the land of God-descended Princes. Maliaraja Sir 
Kishan Singh Bahadur enjoyed a salute of 17 guns 
outside the State and 19 guns within the State. The 
revenue of the State before its merger witli Free India 
was nearly rupees three and a quarter millions. Most 
of tliis revenue was spent on horses, ca'valry imits and 
bodyguards of the Maharaja and the rest on the royal 
kitchen and imiforms of the members of his staff, Minis- 
ters, olBdals and even the menial staff. Only less than 
10 per cent of tlie revenue of the State was spent on 
education, hospitals, roads and other public utility de- 
partments. 

Seventy-five per cent of the total amount was 
j-pent on tiie uniionns, saddles and equipment of tlie 
horses, cavalry regiments and mounted l^yguards band. 
The Maharaja having been to Europe and having seen'*- 
tlie cliangc of guards at the Buckingham Palace, the 
residence of the King of England, wanted to have 
similar guards wath similar uniforms, but the finances 
of the State could not bear the expenses of such regal 
glitter. 

He took delight in buying the best horses and 
decorating them with the finest leather saddles, em- 
broidered with precious metals. The uniforms of tlie 
bodyguards were a mixture of the undent and tlie 
modem styles copied from foreign countries. 

Tlie Maharaja spent lakhs of rupees, %vith the con- 
nivance of the British Resident and the Viceroy, and to 
the great delight of the British tailors, Phelps &: Co. and’ 
Ranken and Co., who made the uniforms for the Maha- 
rajas bodyguards. Tliese uniforms were no%v and then 
replaced by new uniforms according to the pattern 
which the Maharaja saw in France, Germany or else- 
where. 
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32 


No Appetite 


M AJOR GENERAL ins Higliness Maliaraja Sir Hari 
Singh, Indar Mobindar Bahadur Sipar-i-Sultanat, 
G.C.S.I., G.ai.E., K.C.V.O., Aid-de-Camp to King 
Emperor of India George V, Ruler of Jammu and 
Kashmir invited the Resident, tlie representative of 
the British Government in India and his ^^’ife to the 
Rilace for dinner. About 500 guests were invited to 
this dinner which was given in honour of the British 
Resident and Lady Reginald Glancy. Before tlie time 
of tlie banquet, the guests arrived but the Maharafa 
was late by one hour. 

men His Highness finally came, be was dressed in 
Pius Fours coat widi closed coUar and baggj' trousers 
usuaUy worn for shooting, wth liis boots covered 
\yith mud, as he came straight after fishing trout in a 
mmlct at some distance from the palace. Hari Singh 
did not apologise for being late to the Resident who 
expected the Maharaja to be there before his arrival to 
receive him. As soon as tlie Maharaja entered the 
drawing room die Resident and the guests were 
introduced to him with whom he shook hands. The 

biutnn."^ dressed up in political uniform -gold 
buttons and decorations, while the Indian guests were 
dressed ciUicr in Achkans (Indian nation.al SessH? 
Western evening dress - in tail coat and wtoe tie 

f j^'iels of Tlieir Highnesses the 
ALaharaja Tiikoji Rao, Ruler of Indore, and Raia P 
Singh, ruler of Poonch State and odier ruling prince-' 

Mo ,•“>'*'% docorated. Ma.- 

naraja did not look very happy as he told some of his 
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J A Mabaraja*s Day 

^ OLONEL ms HIGHNESS Farzand-i-Dilbaud (Beloved 
son) Rasikhul-Itikad (Trusted Friend) Daulat-i- 
Inglisliia (British Crown) Raja-i-Rajgan (King of 
Kings) Mabaraja Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Bahadur, 
C.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., etc,, ruler of Jindh state in the Punjab 
■ was stone deaf and lived to the mature age of 75. He 
celebrated tire golden jubilee of his reign and received 
high honoius and decorations from His Majesty the 
King of England and Emperor of India for his merito- 
rious services which he had rendered not to tire people 
of his own State and India, but to His Imperial Majesty 
and the British Empire. 

He was used to keeping late nights and it was 
customary for him to be woken up only at 4 in tlie 
afternoon by his English Maharani Dorothy and a few 
Indian women by pressing softly his legs and chanting 
songs in slow melodious tones, and then his bed tea was 
brought to him. 

Hie Maharaja was superstitious and used to order 
the night before that he would see the faces of such 
and such women when he woke up, as he believed it 
would bring him happiness for the next 24 hours. He 
and the State Astrologer, Pandit Karan Chand, used to 
sit for hours beforehand consulting books on astrolog>' 
and Maharaja’s horoscope to name the persons to be 
presented for first interview with the Maharaja imme- 
diately after he woke up. 

Outside his bed room would be waiting tlie Prime 
Minister, Sir Behari Lall Dhingra, who was the favou- 
rite of the Maharaja and other Ministers of the Go- 
vernment including Pandit Ram Rattan, Home Minister, 
along -witli the Aides de Camp in uniform. He lived 
in the Palace called ‘Hermitage’ also knowu as ‘Ghab- 
dan,’ after the name of tlie ^lage of that name, and 
this Palace uus built at a distance of six miles from 
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33 A Nautch Girl at Indore 

M ahakaja Ttoo Ji Rao Holkar was educated at- 
Dally College, Indore, a Chiefs College like the 
Aitcliison ChieFs College, Lahore M.^'0 CoHeg^ 
Ajmer, and Raj Kumar College at Ra)kot. The products 
of these colleges were of uneven calibre. 

The type of education imparled in these institu- 
tions was such as to create a big gulf betsveen the rul- 
ers and tlie ruled. The princes and chiefs wlm came 
out of these colleges were mostly degenerate.s. General- 
ly these colleges were controlled and run by the Bntish, 
The Principals and senior professors were mostly Bri- 
tish though the junior teachers and religious teachers 
were mostly Indians. Tlie boys were educated in sudi a 
religious atmosphere tliat on stepping into life they 
were imbued with ideas of communalism. Different 
houses of worship were set up in the college com-^ 
pound. For instance there were separate mosques for 
Muslims, temples for Hindus, churches for Christians, 
and Gurdwaras for tlie Sikhs. Religious education was 
considered an essential part of tlieir training. 

British statesmen insisted on rigid religious educa- 
tion to tlie students in these colleges, in order to make 
the future rulers of die States communal minded. Tliis 
was done \rith the idea of training them in separate 
religious groups. The "Divide and Rule” policy of the 
BriUsh was fully at play in these colleges. 

The boys coming out of these colleges became 
addicted to all manner of rice and particularly from 
the very childhood die)"^ got used to alcohol. Tlie atten? 
dants of these princes, who were generally the rela- 
tions of the Maharajas, used to initiate tiiem to drink- 
ing and they used to bring liquor from tlie shops and 
fill them in sodawatcr bottles to avoid detection and 
bur>' the botdes in the garden. 

At night when the tutors were away to their clubs 
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34 All Over Blue'Eyed Rachni 

HIGHNESS farzand-i-aejumand Aqidat-Palmand 
Rupduman Singh, Maharaja of Nabha, reigned over 
Nabha State whicli was situated in tlie Punjab. 

The Punjab State came into existence after the 
death of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, tlie King of tlie Punjab. 
Though tlie nilers of the Phulldan States were related 
to each otlier as cousins, there was constant rivalry and 
feud between them, particularly behveen Maliaraja 
Bhupinder Singh of Patiala and hfaliaraja Rupduman 
Siimh of Nabha. They fell out on account of tlie 
abduction of a girl by the name of Rachni, by the 
ofBcers of tlie Maharaja of Patiala from a village on 
tlie border of Nabha State. She was taken over the 
boundary of Nabha State into the territory of PaHala 
hon die daughter of a farmer and had a 

slender body with golden hair and . 
to poSess unusual for women of the Punjab 

tu. Maharaja of Patiala saw her for tlie first timX 
b> chance while on a visit to Nabha. He saw a wild 
antelope near the road and shot at it but missed it 
.^d die animal ran away. The Maharaja orSed Iiis 

thf ^ country; ulrimately 

Ae antelope was shot dead near Masana village S 
men, women and children came to see the Idll It 

to Patiala but tlie parents refused to obeTye siS, 

SiTrequests n"?"? 

the heln nf cn * ca t* Radini was kidnapped w' 
to PnH?T ^ 1 Sikli military ofiScers and wS broug 
to Pahala where she lived at tlie palace as one of f 
numerous concubines of tlie Maharaja. ThS led 
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^ io t]:e time and occasion. 

.f Cheetah hunting was his favourite sport He was 
fyery fond of bringing up Cheetahs and malnng them 
fight duels with tigers. The Cheetahs were taJam to the 
forest in cages and released to face the tigers. There 
f used to be a battle royal betv.'een them. The Cheetahs 
■;v.-ere also taken to overxKnver the herds of antelopes. 
Being trained animals, the>' returned to their cages 
after the fight was over. Out of 365 days of the year, 
'he used to spend 130 days in field trials and the re- 
r maining days in other sporting pastimes. He was a great 
I' lover of dogs and had the best breeds in his f^ed 
kennels. 

" Occasionally, he altered his own programme by 
^ getting up at 8 a.m, and after having bis morning 
‘i: breakmst he would go straight to the forest nearb)’ to 
shoot partridges, peacocks, pheasants, quails and other 
birds which were in abundance in the wdniri' and he 
■ returned by mid-day, 

• After taking bath, he would have his lunch at one 
in the afternoon and after taking rest for an hour, he 
used to go again for shooting vrith some friends and 
officers of his palace. He would then return at 8 p.m. 
when he would have his usual round of drinks till 11 
or 12 p,m. He had made a convention of meeting the 
Viceroy and other distinguished guests only at lunches 
as he pretended that be was ad\’ised by his medical 
advisers not to take dinner at night. He pretended in 
order not to miss his quota of 25 big pegs of brand}' 
and thus be free from all formalities of entertaining 
the Viceroy and other distinguished guests at night 
This programme %vas observed both in summer and 
winter. In summer he used to go to IChunga where 
he had a bungalow at the Canal bank and it was sur- 
rounded by sev'eral tanks where he used to fish and 
cook a med himself. Tire whole day w’as spent in cook- 
ing and fishing and he had ordered that during summer 
montlis as in winter months, no offidal should talk to 
liim about State affairs in ^unga, particularly ’-'hr^c 
lie was not to he disturbed by any State worIr \ . ; 
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iS A Junagadh Bitch that v/as a Princess 

J-^is mcfiKESS KAWAB Sir Mahabet Klian, Rasul Khan 
G.c.^i., K.C.S.I., Ruler of Junagadh State, in 

baurashtra, had an eccentric mind and in every walk 
of hfe It was noticed that he was quite different from 
the ordinary human species. 

to set his bitch 

amed Roshanara mated, whom he had brought uo 
from her birth in much luxury and comfort. It WM 
kmovm all over the State tliat she was tlie pet dog of 
tlie Rawab who never left her alone day and ni>ht, 
-InsA t “ proverb in Persian language tliat a dog 
Jose to a long is better than men at a distance. When 
Roshanara became of mature age and had to be mated 

fe-shTni his Prime Minister Sir Allah 

Baksh that the marriage should be solemnised in a 
manner befitting a royal Princess. 

/notations were accordingly issued nn^ nnlir 
K tos Rni-y and oll.e, „”mb« of 

O c Pnneely order but also to hfs^ personal fSends in 
die Government of India including Lord ami T -jrl.r 

"“'onlh'* iooll* a„Ts%. 

Nawob of MroSofSSlr ofef "> 

necklace and oS ieSlei® "" Mangrol. A pearl 
of tlie bitdi wMe Se ^ the neck- 

bracelets on bis feet and huL^°f wearing gold 
round Iiis neck He wnc ^‘^ssive gold necklaces 
oecK. lie was also wearing some silk and 
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Bhupat compKed mtli the wishes of liis paymasters 
so meticidously that Saurashtra becsune a land witliout 
law, the most insecure place in India. The entire 
countr>'side ms terrorised and murders became com- 
mon. Some former rulers felt happy and gave lot of 
money to Bhupat whose establishment alone cost him 
three hundred rupees a day. 

As soon as the news of Bhupats escape to Pakistan 
was received in India, the Government of Saurashtra 
started rounding up people alleged to have abetted his 
actiwties and helped him to cross tlie Indian border. 
It was no surprise that among the hundreds of persons 
arrested, there were as many as eleven princes and 
their henchmen. It became clear then tliat riding on 
the crest of lawlessness, these chiefs expected to regain 
ome of tlieir lost glory. Some of tliem publicly 
indulged in anti-national actiwties. 

. The conspiracy of these princes was exposed early . 
.enough to clieckmate chaos, otlier\%ise India might 
have been called upon to pay a much higher price for 
their liquidation. 

As the general election drew nearer tlie landed 
gentry and the dethroned princes resorted to the 
metliod of employing dacoits to wipe out and terrorise 
their opponents in Saurashtra. Tliis was wth a view 
to capture the legislature of Saurashtra and to form 
their owm Government with princes and their pets. It 
is of interest to read an eye-witness occount of Bhupat’s 
raid on a \illage. In one of the June issues of a 
Bombay new'spaper, its staff correspondent reported, 
‘Tlie murderous sw'oop of notorious Bhupat on the 
lonely little towm of Burwala had the sole purpose 
of wiping off a family of six brotliers, one of whom 
was a political w'orker whose crime WTis to e.xcite thr 
peasants against feudal oppression. Two of A 
‘brothers were shot dead after the fiends cut off their 
noses. This is how it happened. 

As the sky was loaded wiA first clouds of thf 
monsoon, six men rode into a field at tlie outskirts r 
me little village Dedarda, a few’ miles away fro 
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1. The Palace of Gaiety 

<<t EEiA BHAVAX,” THE Palacc of Gaiet>-, was con- 
*" structed by Maharaja Bhupinder Singh, Euler 
of Patiala, in Iiis early youth, in Patiala City on the 
road to Bhupinder Nagar near Baradari Gardens. It 
has one entrance '.dth a massive iron gate and the pas- 
sage through this entrance to the garden is zig-zag, so 
the passer-by on the road cannot see more tisan a fe*.v 
yards inside the palace. The svalls of this palace are 
thirty' feet higli and are also built in a zig-zag manner. 
Huge and tail eucalyptus and other tropical trees, near 
the walls, further hide the •view from outside. The 
idea v.as that if the passage to tlie garden was straight, 
the passers-by and the courfa'ers could have a glimpse 
' of what was happening inside the Palace, .-^fter a fe-.v 
hundred yards of zig-zag roads waDed up on both sides, 
one enters into a magnificent garden, unique of its land 
in India. The Palace is gorgeously furnished and has 
several bed rooms with verandas v-'cll furnished in 
European sty-le. 

'Ihere is a special room called the “Love Cham- 
ber” e.\'clusively reserved for the Maharaj'a. The walls 
of this room are covered with most artistic old and rare 
paintings in hundreds of se.xual poses. This room is 
furnished in pure Indian style with carpets studded in 
precious pearls and rubies, diamonds and otlier precious 
stones. It has pillows of blue velvet also set in a 
number of costlj- stones. Luxurious hammocks sss'ing- 
ing right and left contribute a great deal to a perfect 
setting for the enj'os'ment of the Maharaja, 

Outside this Palace, there is a ssvimming pool. 
large enou^i for about 150 men and w'omen to bathe. 
Maliarafa Bhupinder Singh used to liave magnificent 
parties •which were Imosra to be the finest and most 
voluptuous of their land. In these parties ^the Maha- 
raja used to invite his favourite women to / “Nr^and 
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British officers’ hlood was boiling. The Princes though 
stupefied by such boldness were giggh^ in their heart 
of hearts for the flagrant insult to the Emperor by one 


of their brother Princes. i ^ i 

Explanations were ashed from ^e Gaekvvar who 
had tlie title of Faxzand-i-Khas Daulat-i-Inghslua-The 
most favoured Son of tlie British Realm —by tlie ^ iccroy 
of India for his misbehaviour and discourtesy shown to 
tire Sovereign. The Gaehwad got out of the difficulty by 
saying tliat as he was tlic second Ruling Prince to be 
presented to tlie Emperor, the first being the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, he did not know in what manner and 
form he was to present himself before tlie Eng. 

Evening newspapers in London printed in bold 
letters, "Gaekwad insulted the King’ . In London, 
when the film taken on this occa.sion was shoiwi at 
the Scala Tlioatre, tlie spectators shouted: “Shame, 
shame, hang tlie traitor, depose him ...” There was an 
uproar in tlie hall and it was wth great difficulty that 
calm and order were restored. 

It was of course knowm afterwards that tlie Gaek- 
wad of Baroda acted in this way intentionally as he 
wanted to in.sult the King Emperor publicly and show 
his resentment for ha\ing been forced to present him' 
self before tlie Idng in this humiliating manner, which 
lie thought was derogatory to his ancestral position, as 
the head of the Maharattas who were once the rulers 


of India. 
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s%vim with him and two or three of ^ trosted officers 
and some favourite members of Ins family. 

DininE ffie summer season, tlie sunmnamg pool 
used to be filled up mth water from the nearby canal 
and public reservoirs, but as the water %yas hot in 
mer, huge ice blochs were thrown into the water whira 
lowered the temperature to a comfortable degree, 
tliese ice blocks were floating in water, attendants, m|le 
and female, sprawled on them and floated around with 
glasses of whisky in their hands. As the womeii were 
exquisitely perfumed, the smell of the ivater in the 
pool was very tantalizing. 

It was a gorgeous sight to see 50 to 60 women 
in transparent swimming constumes floating on ice 
blocks and serving drinlS and snacks. At times, such 
parties went on for the whole night. \Vliile some men 
and women were bathing in tlie pool, others were 
singing and dancing. Some ivomen were humming 
tunes .sitting on the trees overlooking tlie pool. Gen- 
erally such gaieties took place either in ffie extreme 
"^^t months of the year or during tlie monsoon. Food 
' tinued to he served from dusk to daum ivitbout 
^ rruption. These were not set lunches or dinners 
t tlie most appetising delicacies and drinks served 
y -women. Tlie men servunts and officers and military 
guards on duty U'ere kept away in a spedal house, cut 
off from the main Palace. Tlie only method of com- 
munication w'th tliem was by telephone or a secret 
^ssage througli which tlie messages could be sent, 
^lese passages were well guarded by grey bearded, 
harmless elderly men over the age of 80 years who 
communicated the needs of the Maharaja to the officers 
on dutjf. Motor cars brought the Maharanis and other 
Momen inside the Palace to participate in the orgies of 
merry-making, while the cars used by £he officers or 
members of tlm royal famfly had to be left outside the 
main gate. Tlie tank in summer months felt hke a 
glacier wtli outside temperaUire of 144 degrees F. in 
the shade, while the water in the bathing j^ol was 40 
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Maqbul Klahmud, Foreign Minister of fte GoveminCTt 
of Patiala, Maharaja Narain Singh and myself. The 
members of tire Committee decided to take different 
areas for tlie campaign. Mir Maqbul Malimud went 
to die Soudi of India, Maharaja Narain Singli to the 
Kathia\var States and I ^vas deputed to U.P., the Central 
India and Rmjab States. Jaora was one of the States 
wliicli came under my sphere of action. 

Special prowsion for funds was made by tlie 
Maharaja for tliis campaign, wliich not only covered 
the railway fares and ordinary hotel expenses and food, 
but also the hea\'y expenses required for \vianing tlie 
support of the Maliarajas and their advisors. In some 
cases huge sums had to be given as a temphidon for 
getting votes. In many cases even when a Ruler of 
a State had taken some hush money as gratification, 
he voted against Uic Maharaja of Patiala. Tlie votes 
of the Rulers were snatched away while they crossed 
the floor to cast the vote in die ballot box. The Earl 
of Willingdon, Viceroy of India, presided. Tlie Maba- 
'iraja of Dholpur snatched the voting paper from the 
‘^nds of the Maharaja of Charkhari which he meant 
' •j put in the ballot box for die Maharaja of Patiala. 

In many eases the Committee members had to 
travel by private aeroplanes, special motor cars, launches 
and ships to fulfil their mission. The Maliaraja's 
owTi private plane was placed at die disposal of the 
Committee. A heavy expenditure was incurred for 
sucli a campaign. From Kashmir in die nordi to Cape 
Camorin in the South, die members liad to travel to 
plead die cause of their master. 

Tlie Maharaja sent a wire to Lt. Col. His Highness 
Fakhar-ud-Dowla, Sir Mohammed Iftikhar Ali Klian 
Bahadur Salabat Jung, Nawab of Jaora, a State in the 
Central India near Radam, informing him of my visit 
to Jaora. .f\s no reply was received to this telegram, 
it was understood diat I would be received cordially 
and treated as the guc^t of the Ruler. Tlie Nawab in 
fact did receive the telegram but did not take any 
notice of it, when I reached Radam Station, about 



It was seldom that a foreigner was invited to these 
functions. Only a European or an American woman 
who was the guest of the Maharaja at the Motibagh 
Palace at that time and with whom the Maharaja was 
carrying on amorous flirtation was allowed to play or 
swim in this ice-cooled dream of a pool. 



of the family at all times of the day and night. He 
was going aljout the palace rooms as if he was a lath 
and kin of tlie Ruler. 

Mr, Macnab being aware of my mission to Joara 
was good enough to go to the Nawab and spoke to liim 
directly, although tlie Nawab had already heard of 
the arrival of the emissary at the Capital. 

At tlie intervention of Macnab, tlie Nawab granted 
me an audience the next day at ten in tlie morning. 

I entered the audience hall escorted by an Aide-de- 
Camp in uniform and saw His Highness the Nawab 
sitting on a golden high-necked chair on a dais. His 
ministers sat on chairs in one row below the dais while 
the heir apparent and other princes of the royal family 
sat on gilded chairs in a row on my right side. Tlie 
entire gathering munbered about forty persons. An 
empty wooden chair was there in one comer beliind 
the row of members. 

Tlicre was complete silence as I entered die hall 
and not a word was uttered by anyone assembled tliere. 
Tlie Prime Minister pointed out die empty chair to 
^c. After bowing several limes to the ruler, who hardly 
^responded in return, I took my seat and immediatelv 
began to explain the purpose of my \isit. The Nawafc 
kmew fully well diat the Maharaja of Dholpmr was also 
a candidate for die election along with the Maharaja 
of Patiala. I explained how die Maharaja of Patiala 
would prove useful to the Princely order, while his 
rival in the election would not be able to safeguard 
their interests. It was further e.xplained by me that 
the Maharaja of Dholpur was merely a show boy of 
fhe British who wanted to intimidate die ruling princes 
to have him elected as their Qiancellor. After I had 
exhausted my eloquence in support of -die candidature . 
ot the Maharaja of Patiala, I e.xpcctcd diat either the 
JSawab or liis Prime Minister would say something to 
approve or disapprove of the proposal made by me, 
but diis was not the case and there was no response 
from any quarter. 

this time sbe middle aged, uncoudi loobng and 
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The Tragedy of Errors 


^ situated in tlie Himalayas 
in Uttar Pradesh. Its ruling family are Pan- 

war Rajput of Agnikula (Fire Race). The firet niler 
of the hoe TO Raja Kanafc Pal ,vl,i belonged to A? 

-• »= '-"dod to 

S P tlescendant from 

ennder Shah, k.c.s.i. was born on August 3 1S9S 

Highness Raja fir 
Kirb Shah Bahadur, k.c.s.i., on the 29th Anril 1913 
On the 4tJi of October 1919 he was invested ^wlh full 

al^AiVnS’T^iQTr^i"'*''^ educated at tlie Mayo College 
flt Ajmer. In 1916 he was appointed as Hnni-irrunt t 

&oVc" n11°' 

■K.'l.s'r'lanl fe 

-O'odlcl^o'fo SSS 

was folc* a vn“"i"'° ='!• toes. This State 

one sidT aS U p ““dins upto Tibet on 

uiie siae and U.P. and Punjab on the other side and 

had a big and sfrong army of its own. On account of 
fehTr tire ScK of 

hto " th'r in hS of Sen 

the^Kfeg of N?pal ° invasion of 

n.ess?gfo?’tte^^ 

M.r,l tSJ-^r <'«>OhierofU,?"(fSite: 

ralcr^f Sri Sifts from thr 

niJcr ot Pehn Garliwal to the ruler of Nepal. It was 
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about Rs. 300/- and that amount will suffice. He 
recited a poem to this effect. The Maharaja hearing 
tlTis told liis Privy Purse Officer Colonel Gurdial Singh 
Dhillon to write out an order for the poet to be paid 
Rs. 1,000/- per month for his life time. Such was tlie 
Maharaja’s generosity and bounty. He was a true 
patron of art and literature. The poet was perplexed 
at tlie generosity of tire Maharaja and recited another 
poem of thanks. Up to the death of the Maharaja tire 
poet was getting this allowance regularly from his Privy 
Purse. 

Tlrere were many other instances where religious 
leaders, scientists, journalists and poHtical leaders 
received money from the Maharaja. He donated 
liberally to die University and institutions for the 
poor. Even great leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, whenever drey came to request die Maharaja, 
went away \wth a cheque for Rs. 50,000/- for Banaras 
University and other educational and charitable institu- 
tions. 


The Maharaja was a student of sexology, and its 
adept practitioner. He used to invite scientific experts 
from all parts of the world for diis purpose. He 
employed two British doctors, one by the name of 
Colonel Fox and the otiier Colonel Hayes who was also 
the Principal of King Edward Medical College, Lahore, 
and odier Indian doctors of great repute. He used to 
invite Hindu, Muslim and Christian doctors to his 


palace. Tlrere were eminent doctors employed in the 
state, such as Colonel Narain Singh and Colonel Naran- 
jan Singh. 

Then there were doctors from France, prominent 
amongst them Dr. Joseph Dore, a famous surgeon of 
die Faculte De Science De Medicine. Incidentally he 
was the fadier of Dr. Francis Dore, the distinguished 
and popular Cultural Counsellor of tire French Em- 
bassy who had come to India when young Dore was 
Ivyo years old and thus imbibed love for India from 
Ins infancy. The other physician was Dr. A Blondel 
a specialist of Royal-Lcs-Bains, France. Bodr of tirem 
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re he also built small palaces for tlie comiox. _ 
sts as well as for spending his hoHdays with his 
haranis. Folk dances by men and women were the 
ief pastime of the Maharaja and his guests. 

Though he vranted to live at least for one htmdrcd 
’ars, yet his fate was dilferent. He was celebrating 
lie Dusshera festival at Teliri which was usually cele- 
irated there keeping the old traditions of Tehri Garh- 
vval State and he was to reach Tehri at 5 p.m. for set- 
dng fire to tlic effigy of Eavana, the demon King of 
Ceylon. When he was about to leave at 9.30 a.m. for 
Tehri to participate in this religious ceremony, as the 
ruler of Tehri Stale, tlie Junior Maliarani informed him 
that her favourite pink parrot got frightened by the 
dogs and flew away and could not be traced in spite 
of her blowing whistles which used to bring the par- 
rot back to die cage on prerious occasions. She was 
m agony on losing her talkative parrot which she had 
brought up from its birth with great tenderness flnd 
earc. 


Here it may be stated that the ruler of the State 
m the Dussehra festi\-al day goes to the fair to burn 
the cihg)' of Eavana in great pomp and show wth all 
me army at his disposal as die personifleation of Sri 

Havana, the ^ng of Lanka, on the last day of die bat- 
tle between the armies of Sri Earn Chander and Eavana 
over favc diousand years ago. Tlie ceremony is never 
supposed to be complete unless the ruler of the State 
sek fire to the effigy widi his owm hands. So it was 
indispensable dial die ruler should be present at die 
ceremony. Fo^elting that time was short and that lie 
was to cross fifty miles of difficult mountainous roai 
vnth dangcrou.s corners to get to Tehri for the festival. 
^ got out of die aw and began to search for die par- 
forest After an hours search, the Maliaraja 
came back vvudiout the parrot When the Maliarani 
•savv him TOimng without the parrot, she began erv'ing 
and wcepmg. The love of the Maharaja for his Maha- 
mni was so intense diat he could not bear the thoughf 
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were constantly irr attendance Palace ^an^con- 


Siued tote big salaries for years. But their semces 
were requisitioned for other purposes tlian onginally in- 
tended. Tlien, there were doctors in charge of ho^i- 
tals who were German by biitii. Tire Patliology De- 
partment of the Hospital was in charge of a very 
competent Viennese Doctor assisted by Indian doctors, 
trained in Europe. Dr. Politze, a well-knoum physi- 
cian and radiologist, was in charge of tlie A-ray Uc- 
partment. He was professor at tlic University of Hesse. 
Besides the experts of modem medical science of ■ 
Allopathy, there were institutions run by Unani and 
Vedic experts of tlie ancient Indian Schools of Medi- 
cine. The best Vaids were under the control of the 
famous Raj Vaid, Kings physician, by tlie name of Pan- 
dit Ram Parshad and the Haldms under Shafa Ul Mulk 
Hakim Dilbar Hassan Khan, a descendent of tlie great 
Haldms in the time of the Mughal Emperors. The 
famous Haldms of Dellii were also called very often 
to the palace. 

The great Hakim called Nabina Sahib, the Blind 
Icalcr, was a frequent visitor to the palace. Since he 
vas blind he could diagnose disease only by holding 
the pulse of the patient, and left the modem practi- 
lioners wondering at his .skill and uituition. His correct 
diagnosis and treatment won great fame. As some 
of tlie ladies of tlie Palace were not allowed to stretcli 
out their hand for getting tlieir pulse examined by a 
male doctor, he used to tie a tliread round the wrist of 
(he women and diagnosed the disease by liolding die 
thread to his car at a distance of about tw'cnty yards, 
the distance between the bedroom of the patient and 
the Dcohrf, outer chamber, outside tlic inner palace. 

In the court of the Maharaja there was no necessity 
for alt tlife iiaraphcmalia as most of the women could 
readily offer themselves for treatment by the doctors 
wiuioul any veil. Tliey, however, were free witli tlie 
European and American doctors though not so witir the 
Hindu and Muslim Hakims and Vaids. The reason for 
this was that the Maharaja believed that the attitude 
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44 Cleopatra at the Palace 

h/lujB GERMAINE iTOXEGittNo of French nationality 
* * was brought up and educated from her child- 
hood by Mr. Reginald Ford, a multi-milh'onnaire 
businessman, residing in Paris. 

In the month of September in 1930, Germaine was 
holidaying in Cannes on tlie Riviera in tlie Soutli of 
France where His Highness Maharaja Jagatjit Singh 
of Kapurthala State and I annually went for the very 
reason. 

Wealtliy people from all over the world, famous 
cinema stars, presidents and kings gather tliere for the 
SNwm, sun and sport. Streets are full of men and 
women in shortest transparent swimming costumes and 
colourful pj^'amas. Cannes is known all over tlic 
w'orld as one of the most fashionable holiday resorts 
with casinos, lu.\airious hotels and clubs. The beacli 
•'is long and beautiful and it is a grand panorama to 
see this beach full witli bathing beauties scantily dressed 
'with silk laces to cover their middle parts just to keep 
the regulation against nudity. 

After strolling along the sea side for a while tlie 
Maharaja and I entered a dressmaker’s shop— Couturier, 
where a taU and pretty girl of ivory complexion, and 
a nose with striking resemblance to Cleopatra’s sym- 
metrical beautiful nose, dressed in pink silk pyjama 
suit was talking to one of the sales girls. The Maharaja 
looked at her witli devouring eyes and winked at me 
Germaine took no notice of us tliough she heard us 
talking to each other in wiiispcring tones. 'Tlie Maha- 
raja told me how happy he would be to meet this 
charming beauty. He immediately went to tlie Pro- 
prietress Madame Jeaninc Dujon and requested her 
to introduce him to tliis lady. Madame knew the 
'^nharaja and always addressed him as 'Votre Majestc’ 
■ ’ —ai.'i ^vas known in Cannes as a King. 



of tlie Europeans was different towards women from 
tliose of the Asiatics, particularly in sex matters. 

Early in tlie morning all these doctors used to col- 
lect in a special waiting room in the Palace and after 
having talked about various matters connected witli 
the illness of women, they dispersed to different parts 
of tlie Palace reserved for Maharanis, Ranis and other 
women of die Palace. Besides die male doctors, there 
were many highly qualified Lady Doctors, Europeans 
and Indians. 

The doctors used to make rounds in the Palaces of 
Maharanis, Ram's and other women, and also paid visits 
to die Palaces reserved for children. After having taken 
their rounds, which lasted for two or three hours in the 
morning, and after taldng notes of the various ailments 
from which the patients were suffering, they used to 
come and report to the Maharaja. Each of them 
carried a report book in which to record the ailments of 
women, die medicines prescribed, and the treatment 
suggested. Tliis report was presented to the Maharaja 
in Ae presence of all die doctors when the conference 
took place. 

As diere were about 300 women in the Palace, it 
was not an easy matter for the doctors to write reports 
about each woman by name. To facilitate the process, 
they were enumerated in alphabetical order, viz., the 
Maharanis were indicated as A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, etc., 
and the Ranis were mentioned in numerical order viz., 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, etc., till it reached the figures of 150. 
Then there were other categories of women attached to 
die entourage of die Maharaja and they were classified 
on die chart as Al, A2, Bl, B2, Cl, C2, etc. Tlie Maha- 
raja had a list of all the women in the above order. A 
similar list was also kept with die doctors. These lists 
were confidential documents and the doctors were en- 
joined to treat them as such. Tlie Maharaja’s instruc- 
tions were explicit, and these lists were not to be divul- 
ged to any outsider except myself and the personal 
physicians. 

I ivas much esteemed and liked by the Maharanis 
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45 Candle Dance in the Poof 

J K TTO EARLY thirties of this ccnhiry in Central 
India tiie stoiy of forty candles got current. His 
Highness Maharaja Kishen Singh of Bharatpur, who was 
iaio%ra for his lu.xurious and eccentric habits and who 
was fond of s^vimming, got a special pink marble swim- 
mg pool, designed for himself and his forty selected 
consorts. He and tlie artists had to use all the ingen- 
uity diat human being was capable of to put twenty 

thof to get into the swimming pool, so 
tliat all tile forty nude women could stand there two 
on each step to receive the Ruler, The Ruler would 
come exchanging glances with each one of them, push- 

he would 

hk ^ s^vimming pool, he would have 
met his forty women, on tlie steps of the pool. Each 
one of them had a specially designed candle wth her 
flfp ^ V. '"“s 2 feet deep 

■ (hen fif die c?^dl f ' 

1 u 1 ^ convemendy in the middle part or 

er body, below die navel, and light it refleSng^rivid 

h' the cuHTS of her waist and private parts S a 

de^crous dance followed, each one taS care diat 

w’atcr. WitI the Ruler 

of die wato OS' off ^ 

m ine water put off one candle after another Merrv 

S St^hp ^ 'Vho kept the last candle bu 

nichf md ^ the heroine of 

ttl kufe bSrhS?°«f “"d present, fan 

night ,rith her Lord in “■ 
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and other women at tire Palace as I always cared for 
tlieir health and welfare. I was present at t of 
these conferences at the Palace. From tiie hst, me 
Maharaia could know which Mabarani or nani was 
sick the nature of the illness and die treatment gJ^ven 
to her. The lists were kept in the private room of me 
Maharaja, unseen or unnoticed by anybody and under 

lock and key. , t 

When the Maharaja found mat such and such a 
Mabarani was not ivell, he would go and insit her tc 
comfort her in every way. From the reports of the 
doctors, die Maharaja could know which of die wo- 
men were free from disease or menstruation period. Ir 
order to detect diis at a glance, he had ordered tliai 
such women during menstruation were to walk aboui 
widi dieir hair down after washing and drying them 
One could see many women walking about in thi; 
manner, and it was a signal to die Maharaja to avoir 
meeting them at night in intimacy. The women wht 
were odicnrise free from menstruation and healdij 
‘>.-were asked to move about die private room of tlie 
aharaja and were available to him at night, sittinj 
the floor on all sides of liis big bed. 

The bed ivas not an ordinary one; it was just lib 
a three feet higli, large cusliioned sofa m'th silk mat 
tresses covered with tapestry under which were spreat 
me most artistic and valuable carpets from Kashmir 
Kaslian and Yezd in Iran. These women were allowet 
to have food with die Maharaja and the others whi 
were not well had their food in dieir apartments or ii 
the main dining hall. 

_ All of diem had sumptuous food and alcohoh'i 
dnnte and diey were all happy to be near dieir Lord. 

Amongst the list of women who could keep com 
p.any widi tlie Maharaja in bed, if he so desired, wen 
tiiose who had been previously examined by the Indiai 
lady doctors and French doctors to ensure tiiat tiiey wer 
lieaimy for his nocturnal pleasiues. 
ihe Maharaja was approaching his fifties, and a 
lie was leading a licentious life, han'ng had to do justie 
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47 Maharaja in Sheep^s Clothes 

The ixjra AFF/ViRS of His Highness Maharaja Ripu 
* -Daman Singh had tlie touch of the novel in tliem. 
He was crude and gallant, all in one. Whenever a 
woman uould not surrender to his sexual desires, he 
would arrange a religious festival in the forest where 
men and women of all classes came of their owna ac- 
cord. For, in such gatherings it was not customar>' 
to have an invitation from tlie Maharaja. 

In tlicse festi\'als tents were put up for the use 
of those wJio wanted to stay overnight. The forest 
was located in a large area and some of these tents 
were put up in solitary places. Tlie parents of the par- 
ticular girl who had attracted the attention of the Maha- 
raja were put up in one of tlie tents in the sccludcc 
part of tlie forest. /Vfter so arranging, the story ran 
thus. Some hired ruffians attacked the tents at night 
and assaulted the parents. After their hands were 
tied to a bed, tlicy kidnapped the girl and carried 
her to a neighbouring village. The girl was erjung and 
weeping and begged them to let her go and to un- 
chain her but her pleadings were in vain. Some men 
were tearing off her clothes and others were trjing 
to attack her chastity but all this plot was hatcliec 
with the backing of the Maharaja. The Maharaj 
would then appear on tlie scene in the garb of r 
ordinan- man and would rescue her from the clutches 
the ruffians, thus creating a sense of devotion and thai 
fulness in the heart of the girl for himself. In gralitucle 
the girl would gis’e herself to her valorous champion. , 
rile Maharaja would be very careful while saving 
her from the dutches of the bandits to pretend that he 
was mercl)- doing liis duty as a passerby. The ruffians 
vv cre^ sent to prison and sentenced to several vears of 
imprisonment wiiich sentence was never carried out; on 
the contrarv’, they were rewarded with gold and silver, 
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to 300 women in tlie harem, he was ageing fast and 
did not have the strength and vigour which otherwise 
he should have possessed. To stimulate sexual vigour 
and restore failing health, ancient medicines and 
aplirodasiac drugs were prescribed. 

The Maharaja, being keenly interested in sexual 
science, was very anxious to know from tlie French do- 
ctors how they could turn a middle aged woman into 
a young maiden so as to be equally attractive in gen- 
erating the passion of her Lord and Master. For tliis 
purpose, French doctors used to infuse sensuous and 
provocative smells by giving them special vaginal in- 
jections, which excited die sexual lust of die Maharaja. 
Slides of the secretions from the mouth of the uterus 
were taken and Colonel Fox examined diem pathologi- 
cally with microscope and reported to the French 
doctors the result of his investigations. Perfume-creating 
germs were made active in the vagina and invigorated 
by injections, while germs causing bad odour were des- 
troyed by douches prepared with caustic soda. This 
treatment was also given to young women who were 
found to have developed body odours on account of die 
irregularity of menstruation and for any other defects. 

Medical research and treatment was carried out to 


make the women appear a picture of health and fra- 
grance. Some who had big, unshapely or bulging breasts 
were operated upon by the surgeons to reduce the size 
of tlie breasts and to make them symmetrical in form. 
Breasts were sometimes shaped in accordance with the 
pattern given by the Maharaja. Sometimes he wanted 
the breasts to be oval shaped, sometime like Alfanso, 
tlie famous mango, and at other times like a peach’ 
'Hie French doctors were well versed in this art and 
tlie breasts were shaped exactly like the design mven 
by the Maharaja. Facial and bodily beautification^ was 
also given attention. Hair dressing saloons and mani- 
cure and pedicure parlours were installed inside the 
precincts of the Palace under the direction of experts 
; Shops of precious jewellery and clothes of ex^te 
: brocades and sarees from Banaras and FmnS ^ 
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/9 Selecting a Bride 

B binda, the rrosT Yuvrani, had already lost favour ^ 
of her husband, Yuvraj Paramjit Singh of KapiHthala. 

He v/as already entangled in a serious love affair wim 
a beautiful blonde Miss Stella Mudge, an English 
v/oman he had met in London in a restaurant while 
she was playing piano in a Cabaret show. He fell 
in love with her at first sight and remained standing 
by her side throughout the night while she was playing 
Ae piano. Brinda had started travelling abroad. The 
Yuvraj was absent from India for several months in : 
year as he was travelling in America and Europe \vit’ 
Miss Stella Mudge. Conjugal relationship behveen tl- 
Yuvraj and Yuvrani had ceased after the birth of the 
bird daughter and therefore the prospect of a furtlier 
offspring from Brinda was ruled out. 

Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, was a staunch 
- • .;,iialist and wanted to rule India with sword ratlier ' 
than witli pen and did not like the idea of Indian 
princes marrying English or American women, as such 
alliances in his opinion created in tlie mind of the 
people of India an inferiority complex about tlie women 
of the ruh'ng classes. He forbade some In^an princes 
whom he Imew to bo sexual maniacs, to enter Simh 
during the season, lest they set amorous eyes on Eurf 
pean women, Tliis he did after Lady Curzon w 
photoOTaphed by Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Patiai.. 
after he dressed her in a gorgeous sari and bedeciced 
her wth all tlie precious jewels of his Treasure. 

It was also in tlie time of Lord Curzon that orders 
were issued to tlie effect tliat no Indian Prince should 
leave India without tlic permission of tlie Viceroy. 
Jf'g^tjit Singh, Maharaja of Kapurthala, who w’as re- 
fused permission to go to Europe by Lord Curzon 
sought an intervie\v svith the Viceroy which v'as 
■~^uted. At tliis interview he said to Lord Curzon 
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perform a minor operation to facilitate the intercourse. 

Medicines, rich food and powerful tonics were also 
given to the Maliaraja to rejuvenate him. Because of 
sexual debility caused by excessive indulgence the 
Maharaja was given special preparation of carrots, 
specific virtues of which were strengthened and enhan- 
■ ced by adding cerebellum of young male sparrows and 
otlier powerful vegetable and mineral ingredients. 

Such medicines sometimes cost him Rs. 50 to 60 
tliousand, lasting only for a couple of days. This un- 
doubtedly made the Maharaja feel much younger in 
years and more vigorous. 

There were competitions between the Haldms of 
Delhi and other parts of India as to what ‘Toishta” 
made of gold, real precious pearls, silver, iron and other 
metals and nutritive haemapinic, aphrodasiac and 
cnnen'ating tonics and drugs were more effective. 
Usually the Maharaja would report to his doctor their 
effect overnight after tlie use of the particular drug or 
tonic. There were conferences and meetings between the 
French, English and Indian doctors, Haldms and Vaids 
on sexual science and furtlier consultations were held 
to produce an elixir of life to infuse sex vigour. The 
French doctors also advised the Maharaja to use special 
electric appliances containing radium to increase the 
, spermatogenic power and capacity of the testicles and 
; to stimulate the erection centre, evoking sex vigour. 

Such was the life of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 
. who excelled in sexology as he did in politics, diplo- 
, macy, religion, philosophy and other sciences. 
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telegrams to his o\to people intimating them the 
miserable plight he was in but none of his relatives 
was allowed to enter the State. The poor astrologer 
had to pass his days in a prison cell. 

Three or four months passed and the bill of the 
astrologer had run up to more than a hundred tiiousand 
rupees. His railway axpenses were also not paid. One 
morning the Inspector General of Police, Rai Bahadur 
Gopal Dass, came and informed the astrologer that 
the Maharaja had e.'cpressed a desire to see him. The 
astrologer dressed himself in his gala clothes, and was 
happy that tlie bad days had ended. He was con- 
ducted to tlie drawing room of the Vijaya Mandir — 
tlie Palace of Victory — after having sat for a few 
minutes in tlie A.D.C. s room. The Maharaja was sit- 
ting on a plush covered golden chair surrounded by 
Ins courtiers. He always used furniture witliout leather 
which he hated to touch, regarding it as impure. The 
astrologer bowed before the Maharaja and he was 
pven a seat of honour. After an hour’s silence, tlie 

' I ready to predict 

the futoe of lour Highness, but I did not know that 
I would undergo such hardship in your State.’ Tlie 
Maharaja replied I do not like to consult you as yov 

am\al. What can you predict of my future!’’ Tli 

without beir 

paid Ins fees or the Railway fares. He. howew 
blanked his stars to be a free man again and return 
to Bombay wthout his head being chopped off. 



4 k Game of Cards 


M ahabaja BHtJPiOTER SINGH of Patiala was vcry tod 
* “ of pla\dng poker as played in Indian style whicii 
is Bath three cards instead of the English or Americar 
poker with five cards. In tliree cards poker, the highesi 
is three aces which cannot be beaten by any otliei 


combination. 

The Maharaja used to invite to his poker parhe: 
only two or tliree trusted Ministers and three or to 
of his favourite Maharanis along witli his privy purse 
officer. Invitations were issued by telephone and thosi 
participating in the poker game were asked to brinj 
with them sufficient money for the game. The Minister: 
used to take widi them very small sums of money sc 
tliat they might not lose too much money in tlie game 
The Maharaja had his Privy Purse Officer, Col. Rit 
ohindcr Singh, to keep a bank account so that monej 
uld be loanecl to parties who ran short of it. 

Tlie game usually started after midnight in the 
private apartment of tlie Maharaja at Moti Bagh Palact 
when the Maharaja and other players were in a happ) 
and hilarious mood after a few cocktails and drink: 
and tlie game lasted for two or three hours in accor 
dance with the wish and mood of tlie Maharaja. 

Whenever a participant in the game ran short d 
money, he asked the Privy Purse Officer to lend hire 
money and he had to sign a receipt for the amoud 
advanced. Sometimes the loan ran upto five or sb 
figures and the convention was tliat no loan could be 
refused by tlie Privy Purse Officer to those who were 
participating in the game. Usually the players took 
more loans than it was necessary to have, the game 
went on and some ministers and Maharanis, though 
Uiey did not actually lose the amount which they 
brougW mth them, requested for more loans from the 
i nvy Purse Officer, who without kmowing whether the 
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(lie gloves to be on bis hands again. 

The guests Avcrc taken in and thought that the 
Maliaraja had shaken liands with his gloi'cs on and 
had not broken his old tradition. However, the King 
and the Queen seemed pleased. On this occasion, the 
Maharaja wore a long tight tunic of beige satin wiOi a 
turban of d.irk green velvet and a flashing ornament of 
diamonds above the bead. The gloves were light in 
colour, matching the colour scheme of his dress and the 
complc,xion of his hands. 



request was genuine or not, had to accede to their 
demand. Invariably the game terminated when all 
those who were participating in the game had their 
pockets full and die Maharaja losing a great deal and 
tlie banlc of the Privy Purse Officer was exhausted. 

The game usually was not played according to the 
rules of the game but in a lighter vein. It was not 
pure gambling as any one who happened to hold the 
hand with three aces considered it an act of chivalry 
and politeness to tlie Maharaja, if instead of tempting 
him to increase his stake, the player asked for a 'show*. 
The Maharaja responded to such a gesture by giving 
handsome compensation to die person holding the 
highest cards. The Privy Purse Officer nei'er claimed 
refund of the debts next morning and they were not 
intended to be repaid. Therefore, it provided a good 
opportunity for the Maharanis and other officials to fill 
their coffers and return home with large sums of money 
to their credit. Such was the game of poker played 
by MaLaraja Bhupinder Singh of Patiala. 
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him to go and bring Iris Begum to the capital 
Lahore. 

Klian left the capital and on his way he stopped 
at Delhi and consulted some of his friends including 
Mr. J. N. Salmi. He talked to them of his miserable 
plight. He told them tliat he would never be able to 
persuade his Be^m to participate in night festivals 
and tliat if he did not take his Begum to the capital, 
the Maharaja would certainly get him arrested and 
put him in prison. His friends told him that the matter 
was very simple and tliat he, being a Mussalman, haf 
the legal right to have a temporary marriage calle 
T^lutta” with some woman and that sudi a marriaf 
would be considered a legal one in accordance ui 
Islamic laws and that he should choose a beautii... 
dancing girl in die to%ra for this purpose. 

Tliey further advised him to get hold of a Mullah 
to perform the ceremony of Mutta with this girl. Khan 
/ho was sad and dejected became cheerful and said 
0 his friends that his life was saved. He went all round 
the city to see the dancing girls and the prostitutes 
along iriUi some of his friends and selected one intelli- 
gent woman who was well-built and had a handsome 
fflce and asked her parents whether the 
would agree to his manynng tliis girl on a temporal 
basis. The dancing girls and prostitutes have no sen 
pies of any kind to get married and go around wi 
a man as his wife. They welcomed the idea of marria 
wtli a distinguished man whether it was tempon 
or peimanent. Tlie parents of the woman were 
plained the purpose of this marriage that the girl wc 
“‘'IX® !? ^ “P ^ same of skill and talent in accordanc; 
%vith tJie instructions and washes of Khan. The tern; ■ 
werc settled. Half of the amount of settlement v ‘ 
paid in advance and the remaining half was to be pr 
alter her mission was over. , 

XT selected bride in a private hou? 

New Delhi and for a week or ten days she was ti 
fully to play her role. While Khan \vks away to I 
to see his Begum, Iris friends further gave die l< 
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54 All Over Cold Soda 

H IS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA Gobiiid Singh — Bundela Raj- 
put — was ruler of Datia in Madhya Pradesh and 
enjoyed a salute of fifteen guns. He was a bad admi- 
nistrator and lihe otlier princes indulged in shooting 
hunting, women and wine. The administration collap- 
sed and the Viceroy of India ordered that Chief Minis- 
ter of the State should be the nominee of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Maharaja should have no say 
in the administration. 

Rai Bahadur Kahan Chand who was formerly 
Minister of Revenue in Patiala State was appointed by 
the Viceroy of India to be the Chief Minister of Datia, 
after the exit of Sir Aziz Ahmed who was in charge of 
the administration of Datia State for many years, 
hahan Chand was one of the ablest ministers of hif 
time, being well-versed in revenue and administrativ' 
f matters, but unfortunately he did not stay long in thr 
State as he did not know the craft and tactics of plea 
ing the British political ofiicers and of arranging rece 
hons and shooting big and small games and dirni' 
for them, whenever they visited the State. Aziz Ahr 
stayed for a long time in Datia because of the ^ 
tliat he k-new how to entertain tlie political officers 
dieir wives when they visited Datia State. My 
Sushila and I were invited by Rai Bahadur who was 
my collea^e in the Patiala Cabinet to be his guests 
in tlie Chief Minister’s house of Datia. 

Sir Kenneth Fitze, the 
British Resident for Central India arrived in Datia from 
Indore and was received by the Maharaja and Chief 
Minister ai^ other officials with great pomp and show. 
At night, there was a small private dinner at the main 
guest house where the Resident was put up. To this 
exclusive party he was also invited. Tlie soda watei 
was not cold enough for the whisk-y offered to th< 
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early hours of the morning and the British Team had i^o 
time to rest and when die players appeared on die 
cricket field, they were fagged out and gave a poor 
display of die game, whereas the members of the 
M^araja’s team were active and alert and scored well. 

The same tactics were adopted throughout the five 
lays of the match with the result that Ae Maharaja s 
;eam won the match and it was advertised all o\"er 
he World, particularly in the British and Indian papers, 
hat die Maharaja’s Team beat the British Team. Nobody 
n the town knew about the secret of the success of the 
vfaharaja’s Team in this cricket match. 

Every morning when the cricket match v’as oi'er 
I huge crowd was entertained at the club to enthrallins 
nusic conducted by the famous musician. Mas Ga<^er 

yho c^e from Vienna and was put in charge of Ae 
jtate Orchestra. 


The members of both the teams along irith a num- 
ler of officers of the Government were entertained to 

“2tch was 

iver wlnlc the band was playing on the lawn. 

a"" «fter taking a few drinks tho--- 

bat the band was not playing according to th= S 

of the Condncfer -- 

o u band. Tnen, '^-r- 

'onriS nf field, r-. 
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jur of giving the Sultan a male child. 

But there tlie scale of her .social ladder ended and 
he top of it was enthroned tire Sultan’s mother, who 
s the real Ruler of the harem. The great Seraglio or 
lace of tlie Sultan was an e.\ample of harem life ii 
most corrupt form. 

Far from being a love nest for dissolute Sultans, .. 
ras a hive of treacher>' and cruelty. Girls were treated 
s slaves or captured as tlie booty of war. If they 
pandered to the Sultan’s desires, they rose to be his 
favourites. If they failed to please him in any way, they 
were sewn up alive in sacks and thrown into tlie nearby 
sea, sometimes as many as 300 at a time. 

There was a Woman’s Military Guard of Caucasiar 
women, strong and well-built, who controlled the haren 
and if any woman disobeyed the Sultan, she was bodily 
removed and throwm into die Bosphorus. Until as late 
as the current century, the secrets of tlie Turkish Serag- 
lio were closely guarded from the outside world. Occa- 
sionally, a Sultan would let travellers watch a ceremony 
in certain parts of the Palace, but the inner rooms where 
the women were housed were never penetrated by tlie 
eye of an outsider. 

The veil was rudely tom aside when the young 
Turks rose in 1909 and deposed Abdul Hamid II. It 
was discovered that he had 370 women and 127 cunuclis 
in his sendee. The people revolted and Abdul Plamid 
was sent into exile witli a few of his favourites and the 
relatives of tlie remaining women were asked to come 
and take tliem away. 

There were touching scenes when the weatlier 
beaten Circassian shepherds came down from the moun- 
tains to claim their daughters who had been snatched 
from them by the Sultan’s hirelings. 'Tliere were sadi 
moments also when relatives sought in vain for theit* 
daughters who had been wiped out of existence by tlic 
Sultan’s orders. 

If a member of tlie harem was ill and a doctc 
had to be called, very elaborate precautions were take 
rtrevent him from seeing more of the patient than w 
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discontinue doing so till it was midnight. 

The guests at tlie Gymldiana Club had therefore 
no option but to retire to their residences without say- 
ing “Goodnight” to the hfaharaja or hearing the classical 
music of the famous band under the direction of Mr. 
Max Gager. 

Such was the eccentricity of the Maharaja. Tlie 
British Team lost both tlie glory of the match and the 
enjoyment of music. 
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tly in Avenue De Bois, a fashionable and luxurious 
me in Paris where she lived with her motlier, and I 
ed her whenever I could find time after attending 
ny duties with die Maharaja. He wanted me to be 
standy in attendance on him, and whenever I was 
ay he guessed diat I must be with Lada. One day he 
d me diat my meeting her frequently meant that I was 
t devoting my full time to his attendance. 

During my travels with die Maharaja romid die 
/orld, I arranged somehow or the otlier diat Laila 
Qould meet me somewhere in USA or in South American 
ountries, or in some part of Europe wherever I went 
,vith the Maharaja. For several yeiirs, the Maharaja 
never knew that I was meeting Laila secredy in different 
places. This life was distasteful to Lada and she told me 
many times that we should make no secret of our love 
and live a married life. 

I approached the Maharaja on the subject but the 
Maharaja gave me an ultimatum diat either I should 
remain in his service or marry her, but on account of 
he traditional loyalty towards the Maliarajas person 
and throne, as well as for the fact diat my famdy 
members and friends employed in the Government in 
important posts would be harassed or dismissed if I 
accepted the challenge, I thought the best course for 
me was to give up the idea of marriage. 

Laila persuaded me to marry her secretly when she 
saw me in Deau-Villc, a fashionable seaside place in 
France on die coa.st of Adandc, where we had gone 
for a holiday. As it was not possible for us to get married 
according to Civil Rules and Regulations we found a 
Hindu priest by the name of Doctor D. C. Verma who 
performed the rites of marriage with a few pieces of 
wood lit in a secluded part of a garden, and poured 
butter into the fire in order to perform die marring' 
ceremony. Laila and I were asked to go round the fir 
seven times and were then declared husband and wife. 
Afterwards a marriage contract was drawn up which 
was signed by Laila and myself with two wtnesses, 
one of whom was the eminent lawyer, Mr. Arthur 
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6 Nev/ Cult of Sex Worship 

Defobe the story begins about the new Tantrism or 
^ the new sex cult invented by His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Sir Bhupinder Singh Bahadur, Ruler of 
Patiala State, it is essential to describe what the true 
Tantric cult is. Then alone will it be possible for one 
to understand the significance of Tantric rites and to 
know how the new cult started and how it came to 
be adopted by the Maharaja to satisfy his sex lust and 
lasdidousness. 

In reality, the Tantric cult started by the Maha- 
raja was quite different from the real and pmre Tantric 
form of EUnduism and it was merely to serve the licen- 
tious purposes of the Maharaja, whose numerous wo- 
men got sexual satisfaction under the guise of religion 
' and the Maharaja did not lose his prestige or honour 
* in their eyes as this act was more or less according to 
I tlie religious beliefs of the women collected there in 
: the spirit of religion. This sect or cult was confined 
only to those who were admitted to this cult and a 
vow of secrecy was taken from those who were ad- 
mitted to be the members of this cult 

About half a century back, he must be a bold man 
who could talk of Tantrism as one of the means to 
tile realisation of God— the Divine Principle in whom 
we all live, move and have our being, as the term 
involved worship, required the use of wine and obser- 
vance of various apparently revolting practices. Abhi- 
chara rites or dark rites of Black Magic were per- 
■ formed for malevolent purposes in which deities like 
vagala, Dhuraavati and Chinnamasta are to be worship- 
ped for the sake of causing injury to one’s enemies, 
under the name of Tantrism. Thanks cliiefly to the 
enlightened and fruitful labours of the late Sir John 
Woodroff, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court who 
liad nobly stood up as a valiant knight in defence of 
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hen die Ball started, the Maharaja asked Her Highness 
egum Aga Khan to dance with her. Begum Aga Khan 
/ho was of French nationality was a woman of e,xtreme 
leauty and charm and being the wife of the best friend 
3f the Maharaja accepted the invitation to dance. His 
Highness the Aga Khan was admired all over the world- 
for his great humanitarian contribution to mankind. He 
was a philanthropist and was the spiritual head of the 
powerful Klioja community in India, Africa and various 
odier parts of the world. He was fabulously rich. lately, 
keeping up the tradition the present prince Aga Khan, 
grandson of the famous Aga Wian, gave the Aga Khan 
Palace to the nation as a gift where Mahatma Gandlii 
was imprisoned by the British Government and where 
he had fasted. Hardly the Maharaja and the Begun, 
had taken a turn on tlie floor, the Lord Chamberlain 
came rushing towards the couple and whispered in tlieir 
ears, “Their Majesties are daneing”, signifying that the 
Maharaja and tlie Begum should stop dancing. It is an 
etiquette in the Court of England tliat when the King 
and Queen are dancing, there should not be any couple 
dancing on the floor. The Maharaja though unhappy 
over it, conformed to the protocol of the Court, 

The night advanced, tlie Maharaja danced several 
times with beautiful ladies and look a few glasses of 
champagne and felt happy, but as usual he was careful 
not to surpass his limit of drinks, being not used to hcaty 
drinking. Before joining their Imperial Majesties for 
supper which was laid on several large tables under 
glittering chandeliers on which precious gold and silver 
trophies and valuable historic crockery and preciou 
cutiety in gold were placed, the Maharaja felt like goin 
to the toilet room to empty his bladder. And as he w; 
invited to this Ball alone and no ofBcial or minist 
accompanied him to this Ball he felt awk\vard iri a 
ing any one there to help him to untie the cord of 
trousers. After some hesitation he felt obliged to tell 
Clive Wigram, Private Secretary to the King, of 
pliglit and asked him whether his Chief Attend 
''-••'rrVi who was sitting in the car outside tlie P.' 
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the British authorities in India trying to get the regioj 
out of tlie control of the Dogra Government of tb 
Maharaja and many were the tricks employed dipl 
matically and politically to draw tliis important ten 
tory directly under British control in its relation to t 
frontier problem as a whole. 



(c) Tantra-Depiha — By Gopalapachanna. 

The Tantras have a deep philosophy as a base. 
Like the Sruti, the Tantras lay great emphasis on the 
necessity of initiation. It also emphasises the necessity 
of the teacher and die disciple being fully qualified. A 
good teacher is defined to be a man of pure birth 
and pure disposition who has senses under control. He 
should know tire true meaning of the Agmas (Tantras) 
and all Sastras (scriptures) and be always good to 
odiers and engaged in die invoking of God’s name, 
worsliip, meditation and offering oblations in the fire. 
He should have peaceful mind and possess the power 
of granting favours. He should know the Vedic teach- 
ings, be competent in Yoga and be charming like a 
god. The characteristics of a good disciple are 

He should be of good parentage, of guileless 
disposition and be a seeker of the fourfold aim of 
human existence, viz. knowledge, power, production 
and labour. He should be weU read in the Vedas 
and be intelligent. He should have liis animal de- 
. sires completely controlled and be always kind to- 
wards aU animals and have faith in the next world. 
He should not associate with atheists (nastikas), be 
assiduous in his duties, alert in the discharge of his 
duties towards his parents and free from pride of 
birth, wealth and learning in the presence of his 
teacher. He should always be xvilling to sacrifice his 
own interests, even his life in the discharge of his 
duties to the teaclier and be ever ready to serve him 
with humility. The disciples should always bear in 
mind tliat the teacher is immortal. This does not 
mean tliat the human teacher is so; he is the chan- 
nel tlirough which the spirit of God descends. The 
true teacher is supreme lord Brahma or Siva, the 
p^ordial Sakti. Tlie position of the human tea- 
cher is one of very great responsibility which does 
not end \vitli initiation. 

^ Tile teacher has to look after the disciples welfare 
in every respect and guide him. He is called the phy- 
sician of tlie soul and a healthy soul can abide in only 
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> Impasse over Lorn Cloth 

HE SECOND BOUTOT Table Conference was called in 
1931 in which Mahatma Gandlii, Mrs. Sarojini 
aidu, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and otlier emi- 
^nt leaders, such as Sir Te| Bahadur Sapru, Rt. HonTjle 
Ir. M. R. Jayakar, the Maharajas of Baroda, Bikaner, 
.^atiala and others participated. The speeches of 
Mahatma Gandhi were listened to most attentively 
after his short and excited talk with the King of Eng- 
land at a reception at tlie Buckingham Palace. He 
made his historic speech when he said with reference 
to the talk he had with an English gentleman: "My 
children in India treat British bombs and bullets as 
rnere crackers . Here I w'ould like to narrate how 
me mention of bombs and crackers was made b} 
Mahataa Gandhi at the Federal Structure Committee 
One day all lAe delegates and advisors from India to » 
me Round Table Conference were invited to the 
Buckmghain Palace by the King of England and 
limperor of India for an afternoon reception and there ^ 
^ regard to the dress which 

Manatma Gandhi should wear while attending the 
lunchon h the invitation it was mentioned at the 
mt hand side of the invitation card 'Morning Dress’, i 
Ihe inommg dress mentioned in the card meant that 
the Indian guests should wear national dress, and morning 
suit m frock coat toUi top hat was the dress prescribed 
for the Europeans. Mahatma Gandhi would not at - 1 
tend the reception in any other dress than what the I 

x/lT a grave impasse wheal.' 

Mahatma Gandhi informed the Secretary of State tliai^ 
he would go to the reception only in loin cloth. On 

and Queen resented and took 
objection to Mahatma Gandhi’s appearance in sue! 

India wire 

to the Earl of Wilhngdon, Viceroy of India, for h 
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jnforgettable sight to see the King in frock coat wf 
chequered trousers, talking to Mahatma Gandhi in h 
loin doth. The King told Mahatma Gandlii, “You we 
a friend of the British in Africa and I do not undi 
stand how now you turned against me and the Brit 
Government and I warn you & you create disturbac 
in India and do not cooperate widi my Governnr 
I have my army dicre wliich uill blow up all agita 
and conspirators”. Tlie Mahatma kept quiet and 
King walked away to talk to other guests. Ne-vt 
the Mahatma made his famous speech at die Fe 
Structure Committee, mentioned abo\'e. 



worship, for that is the stage when the worshipper and 
die worshipped become one. It is die duty of die 
teacher to help his disciple to this realisation. 

Initiation, as has already been said, is an absolute 
necessity. The Sanskrit word for dus is ‘dihsha’ wliich 
means ‘diat wliich gives knowledge of things divine and 
destroys all that leads to fall’. It does not mean diat 
the disciple who gets initiation becomes possessed of 
knowledge at once. It simply opens die door and the 
aspirant must realise himself by his own endeavours ac- 
cording to the directions of his teacher. If it is necessary 
for us to be guided by others for material sciences, 
worldly positions and advancement, how indispensable 
it is that we should be guided by one who is competent 
in our approach to the highest reality? In India the 
teacher does not attempt to initiate the disciple with 
his oivn form of practice, but in that form alone, for 
which he is competent. The mantras through which 
tile initiation is given are considered to be as old as 
creation. 

Again, the Tantra has its own conception regard- 
ing creation. The theories about it generally appro.xi- 
. mate to those of Sankhya philosophy which explains the 
created world by the double principle of Purusha and 
Prakriti, Purusha inactive and Prakriti active. Purusha 
is the being full of the light of consciousness, Prakriti 
• ’s the nature mechanical reflecting all her worlx in the 
onscious \vitness, the Purusha and so forth. There is 
10 doubt the Tantra uses its o%vn technique to exprest 
he one and the same idea using Siva and Brahma oi 
ight for Purusha and Sakti for Prakriti. The Tantra 
'ays that the highest stage is KtiJa. The man becomes 
^aiilika who has passed through six Achharas. 
aeen said tiiat it is only to that man whose mind is 
purified by the mantras of Siva, Vishnu, p 

^anesa and others that Kula Jnana manifests i^seL-^ it 
IS a favourite pastime of some ignorant minds to m- 
nlge in invectives against the Tantras : 
sinp of fte five Tattavas (Principles) « 
uie five Ms. In Sanskrit all these words ( 



aditions imposed by llie rulers caused tlie breaui. 
nich could not be repaired. Tlie unreasonable condi- 
ons on the part of tire rulers closed tlie discussion 
n tlie federal constitution. 

The rulers at tlie Round Table Conference were 
always playing up to tlie British leaders and ministers 
of the British Government as how to checkmate the 
moves of the British Indian delegates towards the at- 
tainment of independence. All sorts of combinations 
and pennutations %vcre concocted before the meetings 
of tlie Federal Structure Committee and plans were 
hatched to oppose the Congress leaders wadi a vie^v 
to either fail the Conference or get such concessio' 
and high irerccntagc of repi-cscntation in the Legisi 
ture so that thi-y become tlie virtual rulers of t’ 
country' and wlien they failed to achieve their object 
of getting a large percentage of representation in the 
Legislature nominated by tliem, tlie rulers gradually 
started looking at the Federation wnth suspicion and 
he outlook at the ainclusion of tlie Round Table Con- 
ference was not %'ci 7 rosy and some of tlie rulers begar 
to tliink that the Conference was doomed to failun 

The Indian Stales Delegation at a meeting helu 
in Bombay had unanimously agreed to ask for a mini- 
mum of 125 seats for the States in tlie Upper House 
so as to ensure the individual and equal representation 
of all the members of Chamber of Princes in their 
own right, and for 110 seats out of a total of 350 seat 
on a 40% basis in tlie Lower House, but importai 
states led by Sir Mirra Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, d 
agreed witli the resolution passed at tlie meeting 
the Indian States Delegation, which was not attem 
by them. 

Tile medium and smaller States pleaded tlieir c 
for equal status with tlie important States, enj'r 
21 gun salutes and urged that the allocation of 
should bo on the basis of equal individual repre 
tion in tlic Upper House for all Sovereign Stab 
tliat tlio important States should not have plurr 
as tlicy thought that sucli an arrangemr 
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ijority of smaller Slates coming in wll I take liberh- 
stating at least somewhat render matter a farce. 

1 circumstances would earnestly beg reconsideration 
f quesbon by yourself, Lord Sankey, Sir Samuel Hoare 
md His Majesty’s Government Addressed Prime 
Minister repeated Lord Sankey and Sir Samuel Hoare. 
and His Highness Bhopal and Sir Manubhai Mehta." 

The Joint Select Committee on tlie Government 
of India Bill under the Chairmanship of Marquiss of 
Linlithgow reported that tlie States representatives in 
tlie Council of States or the Upper House were to 
consist of 156 members from British India and not 
more tlian 104 from the federabng States. Tlie Lower 
Chamber or the House of Assembly was to consist of 
250 representatives of British India and not more tlian 
125 of tlie States. This scared the leaders of the Con- 
gress and otlicr political parties in India, particularly 
when the Joint Select Committee were of the view tliat 
tlie States representatives in the Upper and Lower 
Houses of Uio Federal Legislature were to be nomi- 
nated by the rulers and not elected. Tlie Maharaj’a of 
Dholpur came out with another dangerous plan— 
Confederation of States— and he proposed that all the 
Indian Slates under tlie rulers should confederate and 
an negotiate terms for a coalition Government wtli 
tile Princes and their representatives and elected re- 
presentatives of Briti.sh India. It was widi great diffi- 
culty that some of my friends in the Indian States and 
leaders from British India, like Sir Tej" Bahadur Saprr 
and Rt. Hon'blc Mr. M. R. Jayakar and I were abl 
to week tliat plan. Here are the contents of die lettf 
which I received from Mr. M. R. Jayakar regardir 
my \aa media plan which was much appreciated 1 
the leaders of India: 

Winter Road, 

Malabar Hill, 

Bombay, 30th March 19.3? 

My Dear Sard.ar, 

I have received your letter of the 26di. 
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seizing upon it and sublimating it as to make it his 
saviour. Such a method cannot be suited to every one's 
capacity. The ganja smoking which is so much in 
vogue among Sadhus must be traced to Tantarism, 

The Tantra is the last synthesis and harmony in 
tile Aryan synthetic culture in which diverse and some- 
times conflicting tendencies of human endeavour have 
been accommodated to one another and each linked 
Avith tlie rest has been assured its fullest development 
The presence of Tantrism along with the or^iodox 
Hinduism in India is another proof of the fact that 
Hinduism has never put forward its claim to the 
monopoly of truth. It is the glory of Hinduism that it 
■ never interfered with or discouraged freedom of thought, 
speculation or opinion, so long as they confirmed to 
j the rules of society in matters of eztemal eondnct 


erd Structure Committee were held and was talk- 
to Mr. P. Patrick, Secre^ 
en suddenly Mahatma Gandhi passed by us to attend 
neetine of the Federal Structure Committee. I stood 
, and bowed to him and Mr. Patrick remained sitting 
id told me afterwards that Mahatma was selb, , 

entred man and was very egoistic but I differed vnm 
ds opinion about Mahatma Gandhi and explained to 
Jim that Mahatma Gandhi was quite a different and a 
venerable personality, with which he disagreed, t tma 
him diat as Mahatma Gandhi did not talk much, he 
cave a wrong impression about himself. Another time, 
I was sitting on die same sofa with Mr. M. A. Jincah. 
He was in most dejected mood and never cared tor 
the Federation nor he csrosidered Congress leaders as 
his friends. He told me that under the leadership ot 
die dien Congress leaders, it was not possible for him 
to find out any formula by which the Congress, Mushra 
League and other parties could get togeAer. I diff^ 
red vvith him and told him diat we should by h? 
find out a via media. Then he retorted that, If I. 
were to deal with people like you, Jarmani, I would he 
able to come to some arrangement about die fumre 
of the country but when I am dealing widi men lik< 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel I have no chances of finding 


a common political formula.'* 

When it was decided that die British Government 
Mali transfer power to the leaders of the Congress Party 
on the 15th August 1947, die princes of India were 
diunder-struck and used all foul methods to avoid inte- 
gration of their States. It is my definite opinion that 
the ruling princes did not make any spcitfce for the 
independence of India. Fear of annihilation and the 
remembrance of the history of die Tzar of Russia, Em 
peror Louis X\T of France and the popular movemer 
in the States drove. tiiem to integrate their States wi' 
India. Nearly all the States with 21 salutes rev< 
ted against integration. The Maharaja of Travancf 
resisted and die Maharaja of Baroda wrote in his o 
‘^"’•dar Vallabhbhai Patel, Home Minister 






s also gave a lot of trouble. So did the Maharaja 
ndore. Invasion of Hyderabad by tlic Indian Army 
00 well known to be repeated. Tl)e ruler of Juna- 
ih s accession was also not v'oluntary. Now coming 
the Nawab of Bhopal, from tlie \'ery beginning he 
IS putting obstacles in the march of freedom of the 
juntry, particularly \\'hen he was elected as tire Chan- 
ellor in 1943. He was always trying to create a thfre 
orce. The Nawab of Bhopal started taking \igorou 
iteps witli the Political Department to safeguard the 
position of the States in any future constitutional set 
up. At a meeting of tire Standing Conrmittee, held on 
lotli September 1944, the Chancellor gave nodee of 
Iris intention to move the following resolution at tlic 
session of the Chamber to be held early in December; 
The Chamber of Princes considers it necessary 
to reiterate in tire most unequivocal and emphatic 
terms that the Crowm’s relationship witlr the States 
and tire Crosvn s pow'er in respect of the States 
cannot and should not be transferred to anv thirc 
party or other autlrority ’without the consent c 
tire States concerned. The Chamber requests H 
Excellency tire Crowm Representative to be pleas- 
ed to convey to His Majesty's Government the 
grave misgivings and apprehensions aroused in tiie 

tendency to alter the States’ 
relauonship with tiie Crowm and to qualify the 
obscn’ance of the Crowms obligations by unilatcr- 

of the States, not- 
thnl pronouncements 

tn JTi maintained un- 

‘ assurance conveyed to the 

tho Government tlia' 

inS 1 f fundamental obligations oris 

infon?n/r> Sanads remains a 

nt^egral part of His Majestys Government’s poliq 

been "'^ver h? 

been tile desire of His Majestys Govenimcnt to Icr 

tl.o State a sort „f land, wo Lglt , 

to Win power and we moan to bold it 

noo 



to get naked and copulate in front of tlie Goddess and 
the devotees. One virgin after another from the harem 
nursery ranging from the age of 12 to 16 was brou^t 
before the Goddess in intoxication. These virgins were 
brought from hills and other places and were reared 
in tire nursery at the Palace. These virgins grew up 
in the nursery and when they were mature, they were 
at the command of their Lord and participated in re- 
ligious ceremonies before the Goddess, Wine was 
poured from Aeir necks down to their breasts till it 
reached their lower region where the Maharaja and 
other men would put their lips to take a few drops_ of 
the liquid considered to be very sacred and purifying 
to the soul. At the same time some bullocks were 
slaughtered in front of the Goddess. Blood flowed in 
tire hall where the Goddess was being worshipped. 

The High Priest himself went on singing with the 
diorus of about 150 men and women, completely absorb- 
ed in prayers. Men and women collected there were 
much obsessed with the religious practice of Tantrism 
and for tliem the sex problem was not considered to 
be of much significance, but it formed a part of the re- 
ligious ceremony. The garb of worship and the in- 
toxication caused by excessive drmldng blinded the 
participants, as tire actors and actresses in the drama, 
to all taboos and, restraint. 

Tlrere were ho distinctions at drat time between 
mothers, fadrers, sisters and brothers and they were 
orrly at that time males and females as dris was one 
of the methods of spiritual uplift. Sexual intercourse 
in reality was not considered important by itself. This 
was done to appease the anger of the Goddess who 
eould only be appeased by such atrocious and cruel 
acts, \tdrile men and women were indulging in these 
orgies ecstatic singing and dancing cotinued unabated, 
lire fire blazed widr scented wood, specially brought 
from Mysore which is knonm for sandalwood. 

According to the cult, the creation of a human 
being was an act of union with religious fervour. Men 
ana women performing sexual intercourse were in realitr' 
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iB Salutes and Honours 


P HE BRITISH GO\’ERNMENT dcviscd many tricky ac4 
* tempting schemes to keep the ruling princes ot 
India under tlieir thumb. The most ingenious st*e 
mes were gun salutes, conferment of honours and ^ 
corations, non-interference in tire administration of ^ 
States and giving free hand to the rulers to dabble 
in the finances of tire States. The rulers ruled wth- 
out the sanction of the subjects, passed life and deatn 
sentences in accordance with their whims and helped 
themselves to the State revenue. Unlimited pmver 
given to the ruling princes in the beginning of the 
century to administer tlieir States, as tliey ^vi^ed. 
Some Maharajas began to act like Louis XIV, Em- 
peror of France, and copied him by proclaiming TLietat 
C' est Moi” (I am the State). X heard many times 
Maharaja Jagatjit Singh of Kapurtliala sa>4ng in Paris 
during his conversation with the Ministers of the French , 
Government and the members of the Parisian aristo- 
cracy that tlie State belonged to him and that he ws 
the absolute monarch of Kapurthala Kingdom. 
rulers enjoyed sovereign rights, prerogatives and privi- 
leges which were guaranteed by tlie Crown of En^ 
land under solemn treaties. The Crowm was obliged 
to keep them inviolate and inviolable. The Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes openly said in a public 
speech, “tliere was no authority which could at any 
time encroach upon tliem or question their validity . 

Queen Victoria, Queen of England, and Empres.' 
of India proclaimed in 1861 that tlie rulers should ea 
joy salutes in guns, political and personal. The salute 
w'cre ranging between 9 and 21. The Imperial Hea 
i.e., tlie King and Queen of England, were given I 
salutes when tlie sovereign was present in pen 
and the royal salute w'as of 31 guns fired on tlie ar 
versaries of the birth, accession and coronation of 
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large number of States to make it dear' on 
J1 occasions tliat salutes alone should not, and 
cannot, be taken as one of the essential tests 
qualifying for individual entry into the Federal 
Legislature. May I here quote two brief extracts 
from an ofRcial speech made by a former 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford? Spealdng on tlie 
identical question of qualifying tests for Mem- 
bership of tlie Chamber of Princes, then 
about to be inaugurated, and when the consti- 
tution of tlie body was under consideration. Lord 
Chelmsford stated on the 20th January 1919, ii 
tlie Princes’ Conference, wliich was held previou 
to the establishment of the Chamber of Princes, 
that Mr. Montague, tlie then Secretary of State 
for India, and he were of the opinion that— 
I quote his own words: ‘the whole question of 
salutes needed most careful investigation in view 
of the anomalies which appear to exist, and w( 
held, therefore, that it would be unwise to has 
the salute list, as it stands, any fundamenit 
distinctions between the more important Sta 
and the remainder . 

Again, at the next Princes’ Conference on the 
3rd November, 1919, the Viceroy referred to the 
same question in the following words:— “Your 
Highnesses will remember that in my last speech 
I said that Mr. Montague and I felt diat tlie 
whole question of salutes needed most careful 
investigation in view of the anomalies whief 
appeared to exist. If the principle I now advo 
cate is to be adopted as the basis of classification, 
it ivill be additionally desirable tliat this investi- 
gation should be undertaken at an early dale;'; 
in order that anomalies whether already e.xisting,' 
or likely to ensue, from tlie institution of the 
dividing line, should be corrected wherever 
possible. My Government are ready to give 
tlieir earnest consideration to this matter, and 
make die necessary recommendations to the 



these meetmgs, was that those who had more liquor 
than they could stand, were asked to vomit in the 
cup kept at the feet of the Goddess. This was aho 
considered as a sacred emblem and those participating 
in the abominable show had to take a sip from that 
cup as well. In other words, the liquor or sexual in- 
dulgence were synonymous to the performance of 
religious rites and offering to the deity for no material 
purpose, but it was done to evoke the blessings of the 
Goddess. These meetings normally lasted the whole 
night and by Ae end all the members of the cult were 
prostrating naked at the feet of the Goddess in spiritual 
meditation. 


It often happened that the High Priest by his 
black magic made tlie mud idol of the Goddess come 
to life and tire Goddess was seen showering blessings 
on those who were gathered there and who were pro- 
strating in front of her. The Maharaja saw the God- 
dess in human form and talked to her. He prostrated 
in front of her and sought blessing for his health, 
honour, prosperity and success. 

The High Priest performed many miracles to the 
amazement of his disciples. He once or twice asked 
the Maharaja to have human sacrifice at the feet of the 
Goddess if he wanted to have full restoration to health. 


The Maliaraja did not agree to this suggestion, but the 
High Priest, it is alleged, managed tluough his disci- 
ples to have a few human fives sacrificed at the altar 
w secretly in order that the Maharaja’s 

life might be saved. He was sime that by taking the 
life of a human being, he could put the same life into 
tile body of the M^araj'a by which the number of 
years which the dead body was to live would be given 
to tlie Maharaja and his fife would be prolonged. 

\ 1 meeting, Tarshad’ consisting of 

' “C-buffalo, which was slaughtered in front of the God- 
r cless, was distributed and the Hindus who were partici- 
Pelting in these meetings took this Tarshad’ voluntarily 
; though normally they had horror of it 
; After the day broke, the Koul closed the meeting 
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hen the Brifeh Resident approached tlie Maharaja 
,d o£Eered him this honour, which consisted of Sash and 
ar in precious stones, tlie Maharaja told the Resident 
lat the honour bestowed upon him by fte Kmg Jsra- 
,eror resembled tliat of the cordon (sash) used by his 
ehaprassis ^eons) and said that he will not be happy 
that the IcSg of England should class him like a Aa- 
prassL but on the intervention of his son, Bhupal Singly 
he accepted the honour but later he put the sash and 
the star round tlie neck of his favourite horse. 

Before I conclude this chapter regarding honours 
and salutes, I would like to mention that much of my 
time in London, whenever I was sent 
missions by the rulers, was spent in the India Office 
or the office of Sir CUvc Wigram, whom I had to request 
on behalf of the rulers to grant them special mviffi- 
tions for the races in the Royal Box at Ascot or the 
Wimbledom World Tennis Championship in the royal 
enclosure. It is well knoivn that Ascot races are most 
exciting and fashionable and whoever was invited to 
the Box of the King and the Queen was also invited 
to lunch with Their Majesties. The rulers felt that it 
was a great honour to be invited to Ascot and lunch 
Iv'ith Their Majesties and I had to plead the cause or 
me princes to Sir Clive Wigram and normally he agreed 
to the requests of the Maharajas and got the cogent 
of the King to invite them to the Royal Box at Ascot 
and Wimbledon. Then again my time was taken tc 
ask Sir Clive Wigram and the Lord Chamberlain t( 
issue invitations to the rulers for lunch^ 
functoins at tlie Buckingham Palace to which tliey wei 
not entitled, in accordance with the protocol run 
They were officially invited to lunches and dinnere 
the Buckingham Palace on the occasion of uie Sil 
Jubilee of the King and similar occasions. Lunch 
with the Prime Minister of England was also m 
sought for and the Maharajas were quite amazed v 
the Prime Minister of England, Mr. Ramsay Macdc 
'■'•'vited me to a private lunch at 10 Downing S 



and every one dispersed, and the next day no whi 
was heard of what had happened on the night be 
in this great temple of orgies, sex and blood-soi 
deeds. 

Subsequently, tliis new cult spread to the Si 
whose rulers had large harems and this brought so 
and satisfaction to those who practised this cult. 
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Ice to human ways, and tliis compelled even a per- 

like Colonel Sir Kailash Halcsar to remark that:- 

“During the last century or so, the world has \vii 
;ed unedifying spectacle of rulers of States all or 
strip their compeers in die race for honours and di 
ations.” 

\HATMA GANDHI ON THE PEINCES 

Maliatma Gandlii, with his sense of justice and 
adi for every one, was a person who would have kept 
uiet, had not die things gone really rotten. Immediate- 
; after die beginning of die Second World War, ap- 
leals were made by the British Government in die 
lame of democracy and. freedom, to Indians to defend 
die Empire. This was too much to be swallowed quiet- 
ly by die saint of human rights and he WTOte in the 
Harijan on 7th October 1939: 

“But every Indian prince is a Hider in his own 
state. He can shoot liis people wthout coming under 
any law. Hitler enjoys no greater powers. If I am not 
mistaken, the German constitution docs impose some 
limitations on the Fuhrer^ Great Britain’s position as 
die self-consdtuted guardkan of democracy is compro- 
mised so long as it has mere 500 autocrats as its allies. 
The princes can render Great Britain a real service when 
dicy can offer dicir resources not as so many autocrats 
but as true representadves of their people.” We need 
quote no furdier, it is enough. 

TOWABDS INTEGRATION 

Tlie Federation proposed by the 1935 scheme did 
not come into being. With the war, die crisis deve- 
loped sdll further and an attempt was made to solve 
it. 

The Cripps Plan, for the exit of British rulers froii 
India, finally envisaged a Union in which it was op 
tional for the States to parddpate. The non-partic? 
pants were to have the same status as the rest of th 
Union. Tlie Cripps Plan tended to make a differenti 
’ -«-..onn tko states and the provinces as regar 



7 Cricket and Pofitics 

A bout tbe te.^b 1929, India fest appeared on the 
« world map of criclcet and slowly the enthusiasm 
nf the neople gathered, momentum and India played 

her firs? oldal Test in England. 

Lord Hailsham, the then President of the MCC and 
the Lord CHef Justice of England said humorously m 
his speech, ‘At least in the sphere of cricket,^ India has 
been granted Dominion status if nothing else. 

In the he^nning, the Maharajas of Kashmir, Pati- 
ala, Kapurthala and 'other States in the North of India 
started taling keen interest in criclcet and inter-state 
matches were played between various teams. 

Maharaja PratCT Singh of Jammu and Kashmir was 
a real patron of eridcet; so were the Maharajas of Patiala 
and Kapurthala, and they had regular teams for the 
game. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir was a small sized man, 
almost a dwarf, and he wore huge oversized Kashmiri 
pagri (head dress) wb'ch made him look comic. He 
usM to wear tight trousers with long coat and had large 
pearl car-ring? in his ears. He was cominced that be 
was a great batsman and in each and every match 
; played against him, the Maharaja used to score the 
‘ hipest. 

Mbenever the Maharaja came in to bat, the bowI=r 
would bov;l his slowest and generally awav hrom ^ 
stumps. The Maharaja would touch the biS witii Lis 
bat and the fielders, instead of fieldinz '-rrrld 

lack tile hall till it reached the boundar.-~i^-=' -r 
the hall was still short of the boundarr r-'I 
at the other end would Idcdc it till it crT=r=r 

Tile Maharaja thus mad*^ ~ ~ n 

: along the field. It was ^ 

see tlie Maharaja play cricket ^ srmng tc 
He had the repafetf" c- , .. 



Nvisdom, tliough he looked a simpleton and even sti^id. 
Lord Curzon. the then Viceroy of India, mentioned m 
one of his diaries tliat Maharaja Pratap Smgh was 
‘a mixture of sense and nonsense’. The Maharaja comd 
not detect tliat tlie fielders were maldng fun of^^ by 
kicking flie ball to reach the boundary or that the ball 
was not sent straight to hit the wcket. Efen '^vhen 
the ball came towards tlie wcket by mistake the Um- 
nire took good care to call it a 'no ball’. Though Ae 
islaharaja himself was a poor batsman, his team consist- 
ed of the finest bowlers and batsmen in India at that 
time. 

As tlie tempo of cricket in India went on increasing 
die Viceroy of India also started haxdng his own team 
called tlie Viceroy’s XI. 

In 19S3, in the time of the Viceroyalty of Earl of 
Willingdon who was the patron of the Cricket Control 
Board of India, cricket took a serious turn in the sense 
that politics were mixed up with cricket. 

Bliupindor Singh, Moliinder Bahadur Maharaja 
hiraj of Patiala, was the Vice-Patron of the Cricket 
oard and Mr, R, E. Grant Govan uns elected as the 
’resident. The Maharaja of Patiala was the patron 
and founder of Southern Punjab Cricket Association as 
well, and lie was also a member of Marj'lebone Cri- 
cket Club (MCC) a unique honour in those days and 
being associated intimately from the beginning with the 
development of cricket in India, he became a prominent 
figure in the cricket field, much to the envy and jea- 
lousy of the Earl of Willingdon and his wife. 

rivalry' between the Maharaja and Lord 
\\ilungdon started as to who should dominate the Cri- 
^ct Board of Control. Mr. Grant Govan, President of 
tile w’as the stooge of tlie Viceroy and liis con- 

sort tlie Countess of Willingdon, 

particularly Lady WfiUingdon, 
wanted hjr. Grant Govan to continue as President, and 
If Secrets Major Briton Jones to be 

to the dislike of the 
- ‘ ] 0 Patiala and tlie Indian members of die 
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England after completing her term of seiAicc the 

then Viceroy. , „ , . • 

As die term of Lord Willingdon was to expire niter 

about six montlis, she thought tliat by sta>dng on^ 
her job, she would not make more tlian Rs. 50, OW 
during this short period, whereas she could spend this 
amount in purchasing a nice house in England and 
thereafter take up some job until some industrialist or 
politician in her country. ^ i 

As soon as the file was replaced by Miss ‘Z in die 
drawer of Viceroy’s private office table, she submitted 
her resignation, on die plea that her mother was serious- 
ly ill in England and she should leave the country 
immediately. The Viceroy agreed to her request. She 
merrily saUed from Bombay within forty eight hours 
and once out of the country she was out of the reach 
of the law even if the secret was out. She chuckled 


with deh'ght with the success of her escapade. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh along with his conE- 
denfa'al Ministers and officials was reading die copies of 
letters typed out from this file in a house nearby as 
soon as they were typed. Having come to know the 
draft of the letter prepared by the Viceroy for submis- 
sion to the Emperor of India and aU the contents of 
the file, he v/ent back to his own capital at 6.30 a.m. 
and ^ consulted his Prime Minister and his Foreign 
Minister Sirdar K- M, Panildcar and two other confiden- 
tial officials as to what steps he should take to forestall 
the TOming evil and the possibility of the King Emperor 
as the Constitutional Monarch agreeing to the recom- 
mendations of the Viceroy. 

A letter was drafted with the help of his advisors 
contradicting jmd denying the charges levelled against 
V Viceroy, Within a fevr hours the letter 
w as drafted and ready. Sirdar K. M. PaniWmr, Foreign 

cfFerlf spedally deputed to go to England to 

In personally to the Emperor, 

as brushing aside the charges 

the personal relations with 

ceroy lud become strained on account of the fact 





money which the Earl of Willingdon and Countess of 
Willingdon had taken from the ruling Princes of India 
and gave this list to the Mission. 

Tlie list was prepared with details giwng the names 
of the rulers and their Ministers who gave huge sums of 
money to tlie Viceroy and his consort. Some of tlie names 
included the Maharaja of Datia and his Prime Minister 
Sir Aziz Ahmed, die Maharaja of Gwalior and the 
Nawab of Rampur and his Prime Minister, Nawabzada 
Sir Abdul Samad Khan. 

The list mentioned die actual amount of money 
paid to tile Viceroy by these Potentates. ■‘^Vhen the 
Mission returned to England they gave the list to the 
Secretary of State for India who forwarded it to the 
King Emperor. Tlie Mission further reported to the 
Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, diat die Viceroy 
and his yufe were most unpopular in India and were 
extracting money by intimidating die Indian Princes. 

Sirdar K. M. Panikkar on his arrival in London 
personally handed over the letter of the Maharaja to 
the King at an audience arranged tlirough special in- 
fluence, at the Buckingham Palace in his private studv 
and after the Emperor had read die letter, he was wld 
wth rage and said in a quivering and excited tone that 
he had already heard many complaints against the 
Willingdons and that they should not be allowed to 
continue to stay in India and harass his beloved Maha- 
rajas and Chiefs who were loyal to the dirone and his 
person. 

Tlie Emperor assured Sirdar K. M. Panikkar that the 
Maharaja would not be dethroned in any circumstances 
and that he would not take any notice of die recom- 
mendations made by die Viceroy, if received. A tele- 
gram of felicitations in code language was sent to the 
Maharaja by Sirdar K. M. Panikkar. Tliere were great 
rejoicings in the inner circles of the Maharaja of Patiala 
where the Maharanis, Ranis and other women of the 
Harem and trusted friends of die Maliaraja had assem- 
bled to celebrate die happy occasion and the fcsti\*al 
continued till die e.arly hours of the mominc. 
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money which tlie Earl of Willingdon Countess of 
Willingdon had taken from the ruling Princes of Indi 

and cave this list to the Mission. ^ ^ 

The list was prepared with details giving the names 
of die rulers and their Ministers who gave huge sums ot ■ 
money to die Viceroy and his consort. Some pf die names 
included the Maharaja of Datia and his Pnme Mmister 
Sir Aziz Ahmed, the Maharaja of Gwalior and the 
Nawab of Rampur and his Prime Minister, Nawabzada 
Sir Abdul Samad Khan. 

The list mentioned die actual amount of money 
paid to the Viceroy by these Potentates. 'When the 
Mission returned to England they gave the list to the 
Secretary of State for India who forwarded it to the 
King Emperor. The Mission further reported to the 
Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, that the Viceroy 
and his wife were most unpopular in India and were 
extracting money by intimidating the Indian Princes. 

Sirdar K. M. Panikkar on his arrival in London 
jiersonally handed over the letter of the Maharaja to 
the King at an audience arranged through special in- 
fluence, at the Buckingham Palace in his private studv 
and after die Emperor had read the letter, he was wild 
vith rage and said in a quivering and excited tone that 
he had already heard many complaints against the 
Willingdons and that they should not be allowed to 
continue to stay in India and harass his beloved Maha- 
rajas and Chiefs who were loyal to the throne and his 
person. 

Tlie Emperor assured Sirdar K. M. Panikkar that the 
Maharaja would not be dethroned in any circumstances 
and that he would not take any notice of the recom- 
hy die Viceroy, if received. A tele- 
w' t , iGiicitations in code language ^vas sent to the 

XrTthp Maharaja of Patiala 

continued 111 ^ occasion and the festival 

comimied till tlie early hours of the morning. 
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wlio was tlie Captain of tlie Viceroy’s XI, had tlie wcket 
rolled for 20 minutes instead of the normal seven or 
ten. 

VOien Jardine protested against tliis, Christie said in 
his blimpy manner, “Hang it all ! In any case, we took 
it that you were going to declare and as tlie Viceroy's 
side would bat, I had tlie wcket rolled a little longer. 
Damn it, what does it matter ?’’ Jardine retorted tliat he 
would not take his team to the field unless Christie 
tendered him an unqualified apology. 

The Europeans, who were tliere in great numbers, 
were enraged and all rushed to Jardine’s dressing room 
to explain tliat tliis was a different eountry to lus o^vn. 
If Indian public ever came to know that tin's was the 
attitude of an English Captain towards a Viceroy’s XI, 
British prestige would suffer a terrible setback. But 
Jardine just said, “Cliristie must apologise to me in 
tlie Viceroy’s box, and if he does not, my side won't 
play.” He added that even if tlie King of England was 
playing against him, he still would not go to tlie field 
unless an apology was tendered, as die xvicket had been 
rolled against die rules of die game. Thereupon, the 
Viceroy summoned Christie to liis box and said, ‘My 
dear fellow, cough it up.’ 

Another interesting litde episode in whidi Jardine 
figured happened in the State of Uttar Pradesh. Maharaj- 
kaimar of Vizianagram, a keen cricket endiusiast 
(known as Vizzy) gave a dinner at Banaras in honour 
of the Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, at whicli die 
MCC team were the guests of honour. 

After dinner the Military Secretary', another pom- 
pous and arrogant official, walked straight to Jardine 
and said, Tou wll be die first to dance xwth Lady 
Hailey.’ Jardine simply said: ‘Oh’, but when the band 
struck, he picked up die nearest good looking face and 
started dancing. The Military' Secretary and the Aide- 
de-camp drew the attention of die then ColLictor of 
Banaras, the late Kunwar Jasbir Singh, and / . 

accosted Jardine in die middle of die ballr 
die dance. It was quite a scene as the : 
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skipper snapped at them and said, I have feaylled 
round the globe, but have never been ordered to dance 
with anybody. I would have of my owi accord danced 
with the Governors vofe, but would not do so by 
command.’ Sir Malcolm who was a great diplomat 
realised the difficult situation and started dancing ivitli 
ins wife, as if nothing had happened. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh’s great ambition in life 
was that his elder son, Yadvdndra Singh, .should become 
a first class cricketer, not only as good fielder but also 
as a batsman and a bowler. He gave him best coach- 
ing by appointing famous English and Australian 
coaches. In spite of the coadiing, Yadvindra Singh 
remained far from blossoming into a first class cricketer. 

In order to enthuse the spirit of success in liim 
the Maharaja arranged w'ith Mr. Tarrant, an Australian 
coach in the service of the Maharaja, diat in a match 
against England at tlie Braboume Stadium in Bombay, 
Yadvindra Singh should be allowed to make plenty of 
' runs and by bowling half volleys the Yuvaraj should 
it a few sheers on that particular day. Bhupinder Singh 
ns indisposed and did not come to the club to see die 
match, but he was listening in his bedroom to tlie cricket 
commentary which was relayed from the All India Radio 
Station. He was surrounded by doctors and nurses and 
everj' time Yuvaraj made sixer he applauded in ecstacy. 
But when the Yuvaraj continued to hit a sixer on each 
bali, the enthusiasm of the crowd whidi had gone to 
the highest pitch began to fade away and tlie crowd be- 
gan to suspect tliat the British Team was in league widi 
the batsman in allowing him to hit boundaries by loose 
bowling. Tlic Maharaja himself became worried when 
Yadvindra Singh had hit four sixers successively and 
he burst aloud and said, “U.V. (as he used to call his 
son), don't have any more sixers.” I was uutli the Maha- 
raja Ihronghout at tliat time listening to the radio. 

In the match tlie British bowlers acted in the 
same way with Yadwndra Singh as die bowlers and 
fielders used to behave until Pratap Singh, tlie Maha- 
raja of Kashmir. Tlie ambition of Yadvindra Singh 
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was to become Captain of tlie Indian Team which was 
to visit England the following year. But after this 
match all his diances of being selected had gone as 
the crowd was booing and hissing when he was 
hitting boundaries. The crowd further reacted strongly 
when the Yuvaraj fielded. Tliere was barracking, 
whistling, vulgar abuses and tom-tom music whenever 
Yadvindra Singh fielded the ball. 

The Bombay crowd is of a cricket loving people 
and knows the game. They could not tolerate such 
un.sporting spirit shoun by the conspiracy between 
Yadvindra Singh and the British Team to enable him 
to score freely by liitting sixers successively. His father 
seeing die danger involved in the tactics employed by 
his son sent his confidential friends to the Brabomme 
Stadium who could control the crowd and who could 
advise Yadvindra Singh to retire from the field on some 
pretext or the other. 

Yadvindra Singh performed an acrobatic feat 
while catching a difficult ball on the boundary line and 
fell down ^vith a ball right up in his right hand. His 
ankle was dislocated. The crowd which was hostile to 
him cheered him. The Yuvaraj left tlie field and did 
not return during the rest of tlie match. As a matter 
of fact tliis was the last international match at the 
Braboume Stadium in which he participated. Thus end- 
ed his great ambition to lead India in the Test matches. 
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in tlie same way as he used to order Ministers to come 
in his State rooms. WT^enever he had a woman to his 
private room, he never cared to talk to her \vith courtesy 
and politeness. Many stories about lus love affairs were 
afloat when we visited Rome and some of them ap- 
peared in the newspapers showing the crude manner 
adopted by Mussolini to command the love of women. 

Mussolini’s official mistress was Clarette Petacci 
who was killed uath him in Milan. Mussolini’s ^vife, 
Donna Rachela, seldom appeared in public nor did she 
live witli him at Palazzo Venezia. 

His daughter Edda was married in April 1930 to 
Count Ciano, a handsome looking man, and the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala and I were present at tlieir 
wedding, at the special invitation of Mussolini. 

Count Ciano was appointed Foreign Minister of die 
Italian Government and held that position for many 
years. He was afterwards executed by the orders of 
Mussolini as he was accused of being a traitor to die 
Government and to the person of Mussoh'm’. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Patiala was received 
at die entrance of Palazzo Venezia by die Chief of 
Protocol and was conducted from one room to anodier. 
Tlie Chief of Protocol kept die Maharaja and myself 
busy wdi light conversation wliile the Italian Consul 
General Signor Scarpa was rushing to and fro to ex- 
pedite die time of interview. Mussolini was punctual 
to a minute to receive the Maharaja. The Maharaja 
and I passed tlirough several big spacious rooms before 
we reached die hall of audience where Mussolini was 
silting serenely on a high chair at the far end of the 
room with only two chairs in front of him. 

He was closely Avatched. Tliere were several ap- 
ertures in the big hall dirougli Avhich his Militar>' 
Guards Avere peeping in Avidi loaded guns in case die 
interviewers attacked him. To ordinary visitors these 
rifles looked as if they were meant for ornamental pur- 
poses, but minute observation Avould disclose dial diey 
Averc held by Military Guards as utility AA’capons. 
Mussolini did not get up from his table AA'hile avc Avere 
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8 Conspiracy with Mussolini 

M aharaja bhotinder singh, ruler of Patiala, Lad liis 
first interview -with Signor Benito Mussolini at 
the Palazzo Venezia on 17th April, 1935, at 4.14 p.ni. 
A letter was received by him from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Rome indicating the date and time 
of die interview with Mussolini. 

The Maharaja had an Itahan friend in Calcutta by 
' the name of Signor Amedao Scarpa, Dogli Affari Estori, 
who was holding the post of Italian Consul General in 
India. He and the Maharaja had become very great 
friends and it was through him that the Maharaja had 
^ worked up his way to influence Mussolini. Consul 
' neral Signor Scrapa reached Rome at the same time 
.the Maharaja and tliough the official intem'ew was 
* ght through the British Ambassador, as the Protocol 
demanded, yet the Italian Consul General had already 
spoken about the plan of the Maharaja to Mussolini 
who was anxious to meet the Maharaja and discuss vrith 
him the future plan until regard to Ae help which the 
Maliaraja would give Iiim to conquer India. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, lived in Quirinal 
Palace. Tlie King generally received his distinguished 
^ests in the hall De Curassier while Mussolini lived 
in the Palazzo Venezia, the official residence of tlie 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister. Tlie Palace 
had one official entrance at the front and two private 
entrances at tlie back. 

Vflienever Mussolini invited any of his favourite 
women for an intimate dinner or supper, a special card 
was issued to the guest of the night who was allowed 
to ento by the back door into the private rooms of 
Mmsolini. Mussolini was a very stem and strong 
\villed man not only in politics and administration but 
also in his love affairs. 

He used to command women to come to his bed 
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in tlie same way as he used to order Ministers to come 
in liis State rooms. \Mienever he had a woman to his 
private room, lie never cared to talk to her \vith courtesy 
and politeness. Many stories about his love affairs were 
afloat when we visited Rome and some of them ap- 
peared in the newspapers showing tlie crude manner 
adopted by Mussolini to command tlie love of women. 

Mussolini’s official mistress was Clarette Petacci 
who was killed witli him in Milan. Mussolini’s ^vife, 
Donna Rachela, seldom appeared in pubh'c nor did she 
live with him at Palazzo Venezia. 

His daughter Edda was married in April 1930 to 
Count Ciano, a handsome looking man, and the 
Maharaja of Kapurtliala and I were present at their 
wedding, at the special invitation of Mussolini. 

Coimt Ciano was appointed Foreign Minister of the 
Italian Government and held that jiosition for many 
years. He was after\vards executed by the orders of 
Mussolini as he was accused of being a traitor to the 
Government and to the person of Mussoh'ni. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Patiala was received 
at tile entrance of Palazzo Venezia by tlie Chief of 
Protocol and was conducted from one room to another. 
Tlie Chief of Protocol kept the Maharaja and myself 
busy with light conversation wliile the Italian Consul 
General Signor Scarpa was rushing to and fro to ex- 
pedite tlie time of interview. Mussolini was punctual 
to a minute to receive tlie Maharaja. The Maharaja 
and I passed through several big spacious rooms before 
w'e reached the hall of audience where Mussolini was 
silting serenely on a high chair at the far end of the 
room witli onlv t^vo chairs in front of him. 

He w'as closely watched, Tliere were several ap- 
ertures in the big hall through w'hich his Military 
Guards w'ere peeping in wth loaded guns in case tlie 
interviewers attacked him. To ordinary visitors these 
rifles looked as if tliey w'ere meant for ornamental pur- 
poses, but minute observ’ation would disclose that they 
were field by Military Guards as utility weapons. 
Mussolini did not get up from his table w'hile w^e w'ere 
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crossing the big haU, but as the Maliaraja and I were 
Nvithin a yard from his table, he stood up and shook 
hands wth the Maharaja and myself and die conver- 
sation started. , j i. 

Mussolini spoke in Italian which was translated by 

the interpreter into English, while the Maharaja spoke 
in English which the interpreter translated into Italian. 

But when Mussolini received Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh of Kapurtliala in 1930 he spoke in French and on 
that occasion no interpreter was present at the inter- 
view. The conversation was all in French as the Maha- 
raja and I could understand and speak French well. 

Besides, owing to the seriousness of the talks which 
tlie Maharaja of Patiala had \vith Mussolini, he preferred 
to have his ovm interpreter. Tlie first interview lasted 
for 45 minutes in wliidi tlie Maharaja revealed bis 
plans to tlie great satisfaction of Mussolini and this 
interview was followed by subsequent interviews which 
;T-were not arranged tlirough diplomatic channel against 
e conventions of the Protocol and the Maharaja used 
* go to the Palazza Venezia witliout any formalities 
"nd conventions. 

Tlie Maharaja told Mussolini that if El Duce 
invaded India, his services would be at liis disposal. 
Mussolini had already conquered Ethiopia and the Em- 
peror Haile Selassie was in exile in Paris where tlic 
^laharaja used to meet him. 

It was Mussolini’s great ambition in life to go fur- 
tlier East after halting made himself Emperor of Etliio- 
pia and lie had made up his mind to conquer India 
with the help of the Maharaja who painted to him a 
very rosy picture and told him that he had a following 
of three million Sikhs and a greater number of followers 
of other religions in all parts of India. Tlie Maharaja 
^0 told Mussolini that being tlie Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes all tlie Maharajas of India were 
at his l^ek and call. At the slightest hint from him 
as their Chancellor, these Maharajas would revolt against 
uie British, and with the political agitation already go- 
ing on in India against die British it would be an easy 
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task for Mussolini to conquer India. 

Mussolini was earnestly desirous of carrjing out 
liis plan witli the help of the Maharaja and met him 
again and again to finalise schemes for the conquest 
of India. Mussolini promised tlie Maharaja that he 
would he cro^vned as the King of India. 

Dreams of tlie conquest of India must have remain- 
ed in the head of El Duce till the end of his life. He 
wanted to conquer India not only for the sake of ex- 
tending his Empire but also for improving the econo- 
mic position of his country. 

After the Maharaja had six inter\ae\vs udth Musso- 
lini, tlie suspicion of die British Ambassador arose. 
One day tlie British Ambassador came to see the Maha- 
raja at the Hotel Excelsior where he was staying and 
informed him diat no further interiaew by the Malia- 
raja uifli Mussolini would be tolerated by tire British 
Government, and tliat if the Maharaja persisted in see- 
ing Mussolini, the Ambassador would be compelled to 
report the matter to the King Emperor. After that warn- 
ing tlie Maharaja made up Ids mind to leave Rome and 
the plans which were hatched between Mussolini and 
tlie Maharaja to conquer India with the help of the 
Siklis in tlie North of India rvere held in abeyance. 

Tlie Maharaja told Mussolini at the last interriew 
that he w'ould come again to see him on his way back 
to India as he had to leave suddenly for London for 
the Sih'cr Jubilee of His Majesty King George VI of 
England to which he w'as oflBcially invited. The Maha- 
raja told Mussolini furtlier tliat he w^ouId continue his 
talks on his return from London. Tliough tlie Maharaja 
left Rome suddenly, the Italian Consul General, Mr. 
Scarpa, follow'ed him to London and held furtlier dis- 
cussion there with the Maharaja with regard to the 
pecution of tlie plan for tlie projected invasion of India 
by Mussohm. However, on the adwee of King George 
VI tlie Maharaja had to leave for India and before Us 

MuTsohht Maharaja sent a letter to 

The Maliaraja had similar talks with Adolf Hitler 



ing and no one was even 50 yards away from the place. 
Mussolini had created terror and fear in the hearts of 
the people. A lot of stories about his pomp and show 
and peculiar arrogant disposition were heard in Rome. 

Mussolini’s son-in-law. Count Ciano, Foreign Minis- 
ter of tlie Government of Italy invited me for a Drink 
at the bar of Excelsior Hotel where fire Maharaja and I 
were stajang and narrated to me an interesting joke. 
Tire King invited Mussolini, he and his wife Countess 
Ciano a few days back to play contract bridge. After 
bidding by him, the King, Mussolini and Countess Ciano 
several times, tire King said Six Hearts, Mussolini went 
up to Six Spades and the King called Seven Hearts. 
^^ussolini was feeling furious that the King could overbid 
him. He suddenly became indignant and felt much an- 
noyed at the King calling 'Seven Hearts’ and when his 
turn for bidding came, Mussoh'ni banged the table and 
again repeated ‘Six Spades’. The King said Tass’. Count 
Ciano and his wife also said Tass’. Mussolini won the 
game and the rubber. 
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9 Audience v/ith Mussolini 

T he talks which Maliaraja Jagatjit Singh of Kapur- j- 
thala had with Mussolini were of a personal and 
social character. After a few minutes conversation \vith 
Mussolini about the glorious rise of Italy and the great 
part El Duce played in the reconstruction of his coun- 
try by cam’ng a big Italian Empire, the Maharaja asked 
Mussolini, “Your Excellency, what is your hobby and 
pastime after Your Excellency finishes your daily routine 
of State affairs?” Mussolini replied sternly, Tour High- 
ness, my hobby is to dismiss and appoint Ministers. I 
rejoice seeing the names of the dismissed Ministers in 
the official gazette and newspapers in the moming.” After 
tliis reply, though the Maharaja tried to prolong tlie 
conversation, Mussolini’s face became red and swollen. 
■■He got up and said, "Good Bye”, politely to tlie Maha- 
uja and myself and also uttered a few more words 
which could not be understood but it conveyed the 
imprc-ssion that it struck him at that time to i'smis.' 
some particular Ministers who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure in some way or other. Next moming it wa: 
mentioned in the neuspapers tliat Mussolini had dis 
missed two of lus favourite Ministers. 

Tlie Maharaja of Kapurthala and myself retume 
by tlie same route as we went in. Until we crosse 
tlie hall, Mossolini stood erect in black shirt nnifon 
with breeches and cap. Before lea\ing tlie hall ( 
audience we turned back and bowed to Mussolini ar 
be gave a militar)- salute. 
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/ 0 British Minister at Patiala 

Ois niGiixESS MAHARAJA Bhupindcr Singh, Ruler of 
^ Patiala, his Ministers and the senior officials of 
tlie Government of Patiala had no time for work, as 
most of their time was taken up in attending shooting 
parties, birthdays and other functions arranged for the 
pleasure of tlie Maharaja. Field trials were also arrang- 
ed which occupied the whole day and lasted for two 
to three weeks. 

Tliese trials were arranged both at Patiala and the 
capitals of tlie neighbouring States*— Nabha, Sangrur 
and Faridkot. The occasions were marked by much 
{esti\ity. Competitors indulged in partridge shooting 
and trained dogs were employed to bring tlie birds 
in after the shoot. Prizes were awarded on the basis 
of the time taken by a dog between tlie gun was fired 
and tlie birds were brought by the competing dogs. 

Points were given for the manner in which the 
birds were gathered by the dogs in tlieir mouth with- 
out tlie use of teeth or by the grip of their teeth. 
Various otlier points of distinction had to be counted 
regarding die manner in wliich the dogs brought the 
birds. Ttiere was acute rivalry amongst die Maharajas 
of neighbouring States — Nabha, Jind and Faridkot — 
over this game and whoever won the championship 
of die Meet was awarded shields and cups of gold and 
silver. 

Vdienever the Maharaja of Patiala walked from 
from one field to anodier while competing for the 
trophies, liis Prime Minister, Ministers and other offi- 
cials, if they had some important case to discuss with 
the Maharaja, dic}' did so on the spot. The officials- 
had to he very careful not to disturb the Maharaja 'in 
his pastime or put him off at a psychological moment 
ns it would result in liis wath descending upon them. 

Tie Maharanis used to travel in veiled howdahs, a 
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cummulated in hundreds and thousands wdiout pro- 
perly being dealt wdi or any orders being passed on 
tiiem. 

It was worse wth tlie Maharaja, who was the ex- 
ecutive Head of tlie Government and without whose 
orders no business could be conducted. The British 
Resident, as the representative of tlie Paramount Power, 
seeing this collapse of administration, advised the 
Maliaraja to take more interest in his official work or 
let die Viceroy depute a British Finance Minister to 
take care of tlie finances of the State. Ever since his 
talk ^vitll die Resident, the Maharaja began to take 
more interest outwardly, to hoodwink the British Re- 
sident, but diere was no improvement in the financial 
position of the State Exchequer. Then the Viceroy of 
India appointed Sir Frederick Gaundet as Finance 
Minister of die State. 

The Maharaja refused to see Sir Frederick Ganut- 
let for months. He was summoned to the Palace every 
day at ten o'clock in winter months and eight o’clock 
in summer mondis for transacting official business and 
he would leave in despair at night. The Maharaja 
could find no time to see him. In die meantime Sir 
Frederick Gauntlet was being entertained sumptuously 
wtli plenty of whisky and soda which was a favourite 
drink of the English people. In the first few days he 
felt \\ild wtli anger but after some time got used to 
that way of life. He enjoyed bridge and managed to 
collect every morning diree players amongst his collea- 
gues in die government who were meeting the same 
fate as himself. Mondis passed by in this manner. 

Sir Frederick, diougli enjoying the game of bridge, 
at times was foaming with rage, as the Maharaja woiJd 
not receive him for work. He adopted the practice of 
sending all files in advance to the Palace for personal 
discussion vnlh the Maharaja. After the lapse of 
months the Maharaja called some of his confidential 
and trusted officials and asked diem to go through the 
files nnd after oral discussions irith diem he dictated 
liis final orders on them. After tius was done the 
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II A Saint from Banaras 

A kaked FAKER from Rishikesh, a sacred place in the 
Himalayas, came to the Motibagh Palace when 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Pah'ala was almost dying 
of heart trouble. The Fakir was clad in a leopard sldn 
and bad long dusty hair tied up, like a p)rrainid, with 
bare legs and sat unimdted on the bed of the Maharaja 
and whispered a few words to him which were inaudi- 
ble to anyone else around. Thereafter, suddeidy he 
came out of the Palace and disappeared. 

The Maharaja immediately c^ed me and Pandit 
Ram Prashad, the Palace Physician, and confided in us 
that the Fakir who bad come from Rishikesh told him 
that he would be cured if he got the blessings of the 
great Saint in Banaras. But he left no name or address 
where to find him. 

The Maharaja appointed a Committee xmder my 
Chaiimanship consisting of myself, tht Royal Physidau 
Pandit Ram Parshad, Mr. Aijan Parshad Bansd and 
Colonel Narain Singh to go and locate the Saint in 
Banaras and bring him to Patiala for his blessings and 
treatment. 

The Maharaja was so much obsessed with the idea 
of calling the Saint that he asked Raj Vaid and myself 
60 to Banaras immediately. For this purpose he 
P funds at our disposal. The mission 

reined Banaras with sev'eral members of the retinue 
"■i|h the help of the Maharaja of Banaras and his 
rnmc Minister, w’e started a hunt for the Saint There 
are numerous temples at Banaras dedicated to innu- 
merable Hindu deities. 

*^^,oit>' is the chief repository of religious leam- 
Ofe. nes eye is attracted by the wew of two lofty 
which were erected by Amangzeb, the last 
ernperor, on the foundations of an ancient 
P e dedicated to Maha De\i. The streets are so 
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narrow that cars or horse-carriages cannot cross each 
other at one time. 

The Maharaja of Banaras placed at our disposal the 
famous Nandesar Palace reserved for Viceroys, Briti.sh 
Governors, Ruling Princes of India and other distinguish- 
ed guests. The great problem for us was how to locate. ^ 
tlie Saint. For weeks Raj Vaid and I went around the 
city visiting burning ghats, used for cremating dead 
bodies and otlier secluded and remote places where the 
saints usually lived. He could be one of the thousands 
of saints liring in Banaras. He may be clad in normal 
clothes or he may be dressed like a saint or he may 
even be naked. Such tlioughts were occupying the at- 
tention of the Committee. 

All the well-kmown saints and Sadhus were talked 
to by us but no clue could be found of the real Saint. 

One day, by chance, the Raj Vaid had a vision when 
taking his batli in the sacred river Ganges and praying 
not only for tlie purification of his own soul but also 
for the discover)' of the real Saint, so that his and my 
’name may not oe discredited by our failure in the mis- 
sion entrusted to us. It so happened that rvithin a few 
minutes the Raj Vaid and I and two otlier members of 
tlie Committee happened to go to a two-storeyed house 
about 100 yards away, and we went up to Ae second 
floor of tlie house where a very fat and naked man was 
squatting on the ground all alone. 

Immediately, on seeing the Raj Vaid and myself, he 
shouted, ‘1 can save your Maharaja, I know where you 
have come from”. 

On hearing this we were astonished and began to 
whisper in each otlier's cars and were convinced that 
tliis was the real Saint whom we were searching, as the 
Saint knew about the purpose of our visit before %ye 
spoke to him. We all fell at his feet in reverence and 
asked him how he knew the object of our visit. He did 
not reply but he swelled his body, particularly his big 
belly, very much round like a football. He asked us to 
piGrcG liis stornncli with swords which were lying nctirby 
in order to show tliat we could not do so even such 
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a weapon. He also told us tliat if we wanted to stay 
longer, he would fly to tlie Himalayas to meet Guru 
Gorakhnath and bring tlie message from him about the 
recovery of tlie Maharaja. 

We were not anxious to have any miracle perform- 
'ed at this stage as we had made up our mind to take 
tlie Saint to the Maharaja. We wanted him to show his 
feats to llie Maharaja, so that he might be convinced 
about tlie healing power of the Saint. A telegram was 
sent to the Maharaja that His Holiness the Saint was 
discovered and that he would be brought to tlie Palace, 
the next day by a fast train. The telegram was answer- 
ed by the Maharaja immediately. Many telephonic 
messages were exchanged between the Maharaja and 
myself for arranging tlie details of tlie visit. 

Ordinarily, four compartments in the train were 
sufflcient to carry 16 passengers including tlie members 
of tlie Committee, but seven compartments were reserved 
for the whole party. Tlie extra compartment was for 
tlie use of tlie Saint who refused to share it witli any 
. other member of the party and insisted that in addition 
he wanted two compartments for his followers consist- 
ing of six men, hvo of whom were absolutely naked, 
while the other four were scantily dressed. The train 
was delayed by a few hours at the start on account of 
the great rush of people at the station to see tlie won- 
derful Saint. Tlie Maharaja had further instructed that 
a special train should be requisitioned to cause no delay 
to the party in reaching his Capital. The spedal train 
can^'ing tlie Saint and all of us was received at the 
station by Oie Prime Minister along with other Ministers 
and YuvTaj (Crowm Prince), his brothers and other 
members of the Royal family. A guard of honour was 
"presented and the Saint was taken straight away to the 
Palace in a Rolls Royce car. 

The Maharaja, though seriously ill, was allowed to 
to talk to his dsilor. His mental powers were intact 
though his physical stamina had deteriorated sufficiently. 
After I had a talk with the Maharaja about tlie Saint, 
he ordered that one of tlie buildings inside tlie main 
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lamp as he wished to be as simple as possible. 

On receiving the message, die Maharaja informed 
all his Maharanis and Ranis to be ready for the visit to 
the Saint in order to get his blessings for recovery. I 
arranged a big procession of motor cars in which the 
Maharaja and die principal ladies of die Palace were 
accommodated and proceeded to the Saints house. The 
Maharaja and die Maharanis numbering about forty 
brought presents in cash and kind for the Saint. These 
consisted of cash, varying from Rs. 500 to Rs. 10,000 
in accordance widi the respective position and status 
of die Maharanis and Ranis while the Maharaja asked 
die Officer of die Privy Purse to take widi him Rs. 
1,21,000 for presentation to die Saint. According to pre- 
vious arrangement, die Saint was to receive the Maha- 
raja first and odiers afterwards. 

Accordingly, die Maharaja was ushered in die pre- 
sence of the Saint and made to sit on the floor opposite 
the Saint on a leopard skin. The Saint stretched out his 
hand and put it on the head of the Maharaja and said 
that after an hour or so he would go and see Guru 
Gorakhnalli and bring his blessings for the Maharaja, 
who would be able to listen to the talk he would have 
with the Guru with the help of an interpreter, his dis- 
ciple. The Maharaja felt gratified at the assurance given 
by the Saint. After the Maharaja paid his respects, he 
asked the Saint for permission to allow die Maharanis 
and other women in the court to be presented to h'm. 
He asked them to sit on the floor which had no carpet 
or mattress. The Maharaja was die only person who sat 
on the leopard .skin. The Maharanis and other ladies 
of the Court, the Raj Vaid and I and others sat on 
the bare floor with folded hands while the members 
of the .staff remained outside on the veranda which 
was largo enough to accommodate sixty or seventy 
people. After the mcedng was over and die offerings 
were presented to the Saint by die Maliaraja and the 
nienibers of the family which came to several laldis 
of rupcc,s, ornaments and priceless jewellery, clothes 
and dresses of all kinds, botli for men and women, the 
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Saint loolced at Uie Maharaja and said, “How do you 
expect me to accept all tliese presents when I have re- 
nounced die world. I have no desire to have any 
jewels or dresses, nor any gold or silver. Tliese should 
be immediately distributed among the poor of the 
town and that "would give me more saitsfaction tlian if > 
I kept these jewels and money for myself.” 

The Maharaja was now convinced more than ever 
about the capability and spiritual powers of tlie Saint 
and agreed to the fulfilment of his wishes. The pre- 
sents offered were then taken back to the Palace trea- 
sury where they were distributed to tlie poor, in ac- 
cordance with die wishes of the Saint. After a few 
minutes’ talk with the Maharaja, the Saint asked one 
of his disciples to get the Maharaja and die whole 
gathering away from the main hall. He directed them 
to go out on the terrace while he would pray for the 
recover)' of the Maharaja. He would also go beyond 
the Himalayas to sec his Guru and bring his blessings 
. for the Maharaja’s recovery. He sat on the leopard skin 
nil alone in that room with his face covered with a 
■‘turban which made it slightly visible. Pie spread his * 
arms right and left and squatted on the floor with bis 
left leg on fop of the other like a Yogi. This position 
is generally adopted wlien someone wants to place 
himself in communion with God tlirough meditation. 
All openings ! ke mouth, cars, eyes, nostrils and rec- 
tum are closed in this pose by both hands and feet, 
so that no outside clement should distrub the soul 
wliich is in unison witli the Supreme Being. 

One of liis disc.ples was near die Maharaja and 
anotlicr disciple was with the group of Maharanis and 
another disciple somewhere else to e.vpiain to the gather- 
ing tlie miracle the Saint was about to perform. 

The Maharaja was very anxious to imow what pro- 
cess was being adopted for his recovery. The doctors 
had given up all hope of liis recovery in spite of the 
fact that die best medical aid from Europe and other 
countries was available to him. There were kerosene 
lamps burning in each comer of the room and we could 
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sec tlie Saint squatting and meditating in tliat dim light. 
A few minutes later, there canie out a tremendous noise 
from tlie nostrils of the Saint which resembled tire 
reverberating sound of an aeroplane while taking oit 
from the landing strip. The disciple sitting by tlie side 
of the Maharaja and Maharanis told them diat the Saint, 
after his meditation, was going up to the Himalayas. 
Again after two or tliree minutes they said, ‘"Look! there, 
the saint is flying”, 

Tlie Saint had gone up about a yard from the 
ground along with his leopard skin and was seen sus- 
pected half way between the roof and the ground. See- 
ing tin's, the Maharaja and other people began to tremble 
with excitement and engaged themeslves in deep medi- 
tation and prayers. Again different types of noises 
began to be heard, sometimes like the barking of a dog 
or die roar of a tiger, and sometimes soft like the 
lapping of sea waves while at another time the noise 
like a volcanic eruption. 

After twenty minutes or so, the Saint was no more 
visible in the room and it was said that he had now gone 
over and flown to the Himalayas and was in touch with 
Guru Gorakhnatli. Conversation between the said Guru 
and the Saint was most interesting. The Saint told the 
Guru on arrival somewhere thousands of miles away 
from the highest Himalayan peaks, “Oh Lord, I hare 
come to pay my respects to you, Emperor of the VTorH 
and also to seek your blessings for the Maharaja ~h: 
has been helping tlie poor and is a protector of the 
faithful. The Guru replied, “Ochru. your wish shall be 
fulfilled; go back and tell the Mahaiafa that "he will 
be cured”. 


This conversation was taking place between the 
Saint and Guru Gorakhnath. Their voices were com in r 
from a distance and it looked as if thev came h-ow 
miles away. The Maharaja and the Mahaiaiis and oth=r 
women were now kneeling on the floor in deen medl 
al,™ aad thanking Cod for the great mEitr/ rhov.i, 
to the Ntaharaja. After a few minutes, the saui. weird 


. a icv> umiuzes, cne 

noises were heard as before and then the 
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seen to descend slmvly to the ground, emerging like 
an aeroplane from the sky. As soon as he arrived in 
tlie room, the disciples told the Maharaja to go and 
pay respects to His Holiness. The Maharaja kissed me 
feet of the Saint in great reverence. After this, the 
Maharaja and his party left for the Palace. 

The Raj Vaid and I were given the highest honorirs 
and gifts in the sliape of land and houses, for our meri- 
torious sciA'iccs. 

Some time afterwards it was discovered from a note 
in the daily Police diary recorded by die Inspector 
Genera! of tlie Criminal Investigation Department who 
was watching the activities of the Saint very minutely 
that on one side of the room there was a door opening 
to the small room mentioned above and formerly used 
as a balli room. The Inspector General of Police stayed 
in a comer of tlie room where he could have full view 
of die Saint where die light was sulBcient to give him 
a %avid picture of the Saint and his so called flight to 
the Himalayas. 

The Saint ^vith the help of his disciples managed 
lii-s miracle in such a clever manner that only die eye 
of the Inspector General of Police could detect die 
feat. Tlie Saint had two pairs of hands and arms from a 
dead body and turbaned dummy attadied to a sheet 
of cloth. The (wo hands were projecting out of the 
cloth and in reality there was no difference between 
die actual hands and arms of die Saint and of the 
hands of the dead body and between the headgear of 
the Saint and that of die turbaned dummy. 

It being dark, one could not see distinctly. The 
visitors wlio had come there were so imbued with reli- 
gious and spiritual fervour that they could not apparent- 
ly perceive what was actually happening behind &e 
scene. The Saint after making some peculiar noises for 
which he was fully trained left for the second room in 
darkmess and die dummy which was hanging on the 
room was let down by ti special mechanical contrivance 
and remained on (he floor. Tlie Saint was shouting from 
the adjacent floor and he could imitate all kinds of 
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animal noises like the barking of dog, roaring of lions, 
tigers, noises resembling that of the propellers of an 
aeroplane when it takes to the air. He went on using 
all his skill to convince the audience which was spell- 
bound that he had flown to a certain height and was 
speaking from a long distance. 

In the meantime he had arranged tlirough a pulley 
unknown to anyone, excepting the few disciples, by 
uhich the dummy could be pulled up slowly. The dum- 
my supposed to be the Saint himself was thus pulled 
from the ground to the roof. As soon as the dummy 
reached tire roof it was so well arranged that the dum- 
my collapsed and because a part and parcel of tire roof 
and so it was invisible to the eye. The same contrivance 
was used to bring the dummy back to the floor. As soon 
as the performance was over, tire Saint would come 
and sit on the leopard skin and tire dummy was 
moved away by one of the disciples. 

As one of the disciples came to know that tire whole 
plot v;as discovered by the Inspector General of Police 
and the consequences of it may be very disastrous for 
all concerned, the Saint along with the other members 
of his retinue left hurriedly at about two o’clock in the 
night without giving any notice of his departure to the 
Maharaja or myself. Early in tire morning it was report- 
ed to the Maharaja that the Saint had disappeared and 
was not to be seen anywhere in dre city or nearby. The 
Maharaja remarked that since he had talked to Guru 
Gorakhnath and he had given his blessings, the Saint 
after completing his mission had departed, rather im- 
ceremoniously, for an unknown destination. All the 
same, the Maharaja was anxious to know as to why the 
Saint had made his exit in such mysterious circum- 
^ stances. 

Tire Maharaja died the same evening. 
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12 Interview with George V 

f^AiiAJUjA BiiuPiKDEB SINGH of Patiala was imated by 
* * King George V for bis Silver Jubilee celebrations 
in London. Tliough as a Royal guest he was expected to 
stay at the Buckingham Palace, yet be preferred to put 
up at tlie Savoy Hotel, with his numerous Maharanis 
and other women of the Court and about 60 officers 
and attendants. He used to attend the official functions 
but invariably returned to the Hotel at night to be 
with his fav'o'urite consorts. He was a picturesque sight 
while he was in one of the King’s coaches, in his official 
State dress with jewellery and decorations, driven by 
six grey horses while going to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He was applauded throughout the route from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the Cathedral by tlie multiple crowd 
, which gathered along the roads. The Maharaja was also 
' ■ oted by tlie cream of London society and foreign 
■plomats. 

The Maharaja expressed a desire to see King 
George V. Time was fixed in the morning at 11. The 
Maharaja was irritated by the protocol which he did not 
find to his taste. Though the time for interview was 
fixed at 11 a.m, the Maharaja was still in his sleeping 
dress until that hour. His beard was banging loose which 
was usual at the time of going to bed, and it had to be 
combed and brushed properly by an attendant before 
he could put on the customary’ dress and regalia for tlie 
occasion. This operation could easily last for an hour and 
a half before he could be ready to go out. In spite of my 
request the Maharaja was intentionally delaying the time 
for his interview with the King. He abused every one xvhc 
came nc.ar him to remind him of tlie appointment. Ic 
the meantime, a message came from tlie Buckingham 
Palace that die King was wailing for the Maharaja foi 
his audience. Tlie Priv'ate Secretary to His Majesty 
Sir Clive Wigram, was fimious that the Maharaja was 
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late and so was the King at such unpunctuality. Instead 
of getting ready for tire interview he started playing 
cards wiUi his favourite Maharanis Vimla Wad, Jasho- 
dlia Devi, Rewti Devi and Rupwant Devi and would not 
listen to any one and did not care for the entreaties 
of his staff, who advised him not to incur the displeasure 
of His Imperial Majesty, the King Emperor, so wan- 
tonly. After several telephone calls had been receh'ed, 
the Maharaja eventually started getting ready and reach- 
ed the Palace about an hour and a half later than tlie 
fixed time for the interview. It was about 12.30 p.m. 
when he entered tire outer precincts of the Palace. The 
Lord Chamberlain and Sir Clive Wigram were waiting 
for tlie Maharaja at the porch and they looked very 
much annoyed at this exliibition of discourtesy by the 
Maharaja and showed it by not putting out their hands 
for shaking hands with the Maharaja. The Maharaja 
was accompanied by Colonel Narain Singh, his Palace 
Physician, and myself. It was unusual for a doctor to 
escort tlie Maharaja at a formal function, but he insisted 
on taking him along instead of an Aid-de-Camp of the 
rank of a General. 

The Maharaja was conducted to die audience room 
of the King who was foaming widi rage, but before 
the King could say anyUiing, Colonel Narain Singh told 
His Majesty that the Maharaja had an attack of Throm- 
bosis and he might have passed out on the way, or 
might even pass out any time in the presence of His 
Majesty. Tlie Maharaja pretended that he was really 
ill and could hardly walk which was evident from the 
fact that the doctor was holding the arm of the Maha- 
raja all the time to give him the necessary support. 
Hearing this stale of affairs most unexpectedly, the 
King was visibly moved and became most sympatlietic 
towards die Maharaja forgetting all the annoyance he 
had felt a little while ago. 

His Majesty said that the Maharaja was really his 
great admirer and loyal to his Throne and Person for 
having risked his life by coming all die way from liis 
residence to keep up the appointment even thou^ he 
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was late for an hour and a half. The Maharaja explained 
to the King tliat he could not resist the temptation and 
tlie honour of meeting tlie King while caring for his life 
which was in danger of being snapped any time. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the King took tlie Maharaja by die arm 
and placed him comfortably on tlie sofa. He called the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales and told them of die 
great loyalty of the Maharaja and the devotion he had 
for die Tlirone. The doctor, in the meanwhile, in the 
presence of the distinguished Royal company, gave an 
injection to the Maharaja to stimulate die heart; thus 
the Maharaja revived and became normal. The King 
invited the Maharaja to stay on for lunch. 
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13 Last Moments of the Grand Maharaja 

i\/J[ AHAIU.JA Sin BHXjPiNDER SINGH of Patiala was the 
* * desccndent of Maharaja Ala Singh. Tlie founder 
of the family had collected great booty including his- 
toric diamonds and other rare jewellery. He had carved 
a big State for himself and founded the dynasty. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh was a man of versatile 
ability and collected around him most eminent Minis- 
ters and officials. The ablest Statesmen were chosen as 
Ministers from all parts of India and they were greatly 
devoted to liim throughout his life. 

Sirdar K. M, Panil^ar, Free India’s distinguished 
Ambassador to China, Egypt and France, was his trust- 
ed Foreign Minister. Colonel Ragbhir Singh, former 
Chief Minister of PEPSU Government was also a mem- 
ber of Patiala Government Cabinet, in charge of the 
portfolio of Home Affairs. Nawab Liaquat Hyat Khan 
was the Prime Minister of Patiala Slate for many years. 
The portfolio of law was in hands of an able and distin- 
guished lawyer from Allahabad, Mr, M. N. Raina, and 
his trusted Minister was myself and I held the port- 
folio of Agriculture, Industries and Forests, Minister-in- 
waiting and in charge of Maharaja’s health. There were 
many other able men selected by him to help in the 
administration of tlie State. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh’s father, Maharaja Sir 
Rajinder Singh ccsi, died at an early age of 28 being 
addicted to alcohol, and his ad\asors were very' careful 
that Maharaja Bhupinder Singh should not become an 
addict to alcohol in Uic same way as were his father 
and grandfather. He was brought up by an English 
tutor. Hindu and Sikh tutors also attended on him and 
at the age of 18 he was a versatile man. 

As he grew up, die courtiers around him wanted 
to give him the taste of women and wane, but die 
Maharaja kept himself aloof from all these temptations^ 
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Since it paid the courtiers to corrupt him, soon the 
Maharaja fell a prey to tlieir designs. 

The villains of tlie court went on tempting him with 
young women and as a man he could not resist such 
allurements. These women were brought from different 
parts of India and were selected for their exquisite 
beauty and tender age. When he died he had about 
332 women in his harem. Out of tliem tliere were only 
ten who were recognised as Maharanis while about fifty 
of lliem were called Ranis and the others were only 
mistresses and servants. All of them were at the bedc 
and call of tlic Maharaja. He could satisfy his sexual 
lust with any of them at any time of tlie day or night. 

Minor girls were brought to the Palace and kept 
dicre till they attained puberty. They were trained in a 
way that he liked. In the beginning of their life in the 
Palace, these girls were well cared for. They were asked 
to present cigarettes, wine, etc. or do some odd work 
only for tlie Maharaja. The Maharaja fondled them and 
kissed them. In the first instance these girls were only 
servants but as they began to be liked by the Maharaja 
tlieir status went up, step by step, till tliey reached the 
higher status and were declared Maharanis. The Maha- 
raja used to write to the Government of India whenever 
he selected a woman to be his Maharani for recogni- 
tion and that particular woman was accepted by die 
Government of India as a Maharani. Any issue from her 
was to be considered the legitimate son of the Maharaja 
and entitled to the rights and privileges due to a Prince 
or Princess of tlie Royal blood. 

There were other distinctions also behveen the 
Maharanis and mistresses. The Maharanis were served 
dinner, lunch and tea in gold plates and gold bowls and 
the dishes numbered in tlie neighbourhood of one hun- 
dred consisting of a variety of pulaos, of curries, meat 
and fish dishes and puddings etc., while tlie Ranis were 
sm'cd in silver plates and cups and the number of 
dishes was only fifty. In tlic case of other women who 
were aspiring to attain higher status one day, they 
were sen-ed in brass plates and cups. Tlie number of 
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their dishes did not amount to more than t%vent>'. Tlic 
Maharaja liimself was ser%'ed in gold plates studded \wlh 
precious stones and gems and the number of dishes 
ser\'ed to him was never less than 150. 

On grand occasions like birthdays of the Maharaja, 
the Maharanis, and Princes or Princesses, banquets were 
held. Tlie table was laid for tAvo hundred and seventy 
five or three hundred and the male members, sitting on 
the table were only die hlaharaja, his sons, sons-in-law 
and a few special invitees while on die womens side 
were the Maharanis and a few select women of the 
Palace. The banquet was serv'cd by Italian, Indian and 
English waiters and butlers, and die quality' of food 
and wines was exquisite. Courses were brought one after 
anodier on big plates which were piled up to the top 
till they reached the level of die moudi of those who 
were participating in the dinner. Sometimes there were 
rows of 10 to 20 plates. At the end of the banquet diere 
was usually a musical party where dancing girls from 
different States were brought to entertain the Maharaja, 
his harem and the guests. Such parties ended in the early 
hours of the morning when all of them were into.xicated 
with wine and liquor. This continued for many years. 
There were also beautiful women, brought from Europe 
and Nepal in die Himalayas and Cy'prus Islands, who 
were residing in the Palace. Women were dressed in 
such gorgeous clothes and jewellery as could not be seen 
in any part of die world. The jewellery and cloth could 
match even those worn by the Princesses of England 
and cinema stars of Hollywood and the aristocracy of 
France. At the end of die banquet the Maharaja took 
away from die group of women a few whom he liked 
the best on that particular evening and retired to his 
own Palace with them to the envy and jealousy of other 
women of the harem. 

For attracting the attention of the Maharaja these 
women had many devices. The Maharaja had a soft cor- 
ner for all of dicm. They used to inform the doctors of 
their ailments who visited them daily about their health. 
Before diis could be e.xplained it \H11 be better to des- 
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cribe the method which die doctors adopted while visit- 
ing the patients every morning at the Palaces. 

Tlicrc were French, Indian and English doctors 
attending on tlie Maharaja and the women at die 
Palace, When some of the women were pining to see 
the Maharaja, diey used to pretend that they were con- 
stipated and the doctors widiout verifying the malady 
used to give them pUls to relieve them of die trouble. 
As Uiey were not actually suffering from constipation, 
they would not really take the pills and go on accumu- 
lating them till such a day that they could not bear any 
longer the desire to have the Maharaja in dicir bed- 
room. 'Hien they took three or four times the dose and 
contracted diarrhoea. When the Maharaja came to know 
of their illness he would go to dieir Palace to enquire 
about their health. The women were so clever that when 
the Maliaraja went to see them they went on complain- 
ing of their indisposit’on till it was too late for the 
Maharaja to leave them. Sometimes he was compelled 
j to spend ei'cn the night with them. The Maharaja till 
f the end of his life had never discovered that this was 
a trick played on him to attract his attention. 

Tlierc were also other methods adopted by the 
women. Sometimes they threatened to commit suicide 
on account of loneliness and love of the Maharaja. As 
a matter of fact, some of them did commit suicide by 
hanging themselves in llicir rooms by a rope fi.ved to tlie 
roof of tlie room. The Maharaja was frightened when 
be heard any woman complaining of loneliness. Usually 
he went to her and consoled her in every' possible way. 
There were several women who never had die good for- 
tune to be caressed and hugged by the Maharaja even 
once in his life time. 

His infatuation bordering on deep love for bis 
^fyha^anis and mistresses was great, and ho tried to dis- 
tribute it in an etpial measure to all of Uiem. The 
women in turn reciprocated it by believing that he was 
their only man. 

Mlienmer be went to Europe he took wnUi him 
at least a dozen rvomen and once they were out of India 
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tlicrc was no classification between a 
Mistress. There was no difFcrcntalion ^ ''' 

food, clothes and lodging. Protocol 
Bagh Palace was set aside in Paris auv; ' \ 

The Maharanis and other wonu'u cNvv -- 
^palaces behind the main Palace, calU\i Me;': jv^o, 
was the official residence of Uic Maharav. ' ' 

to the interior of these palaces was nves: e' e-e'.- ; \e, 
any person from outside. If one wisluxi U' ^ 

Bagh Palace he had to pass tlirough a gvuv.e.'. 
mile long and then get through the 
aides-de-camp and several halls and rooms. I '‘'''' ''’x 
Military guards at ever>' twenty steps till one 
a small gate leading to the interior pala(x\< 
guards were not posted in the palaces of the 
Beyond this small gate there was a room where cx'.V 
old men not less than 80 years of age wer^' s.tv.atthrg 
on the floor, giving and taking messages from the 
inside. 

Further, Uiere were long galleries from where mes- 
sages n'cre brouglit from the Maharanis and other wemen 
by maid servants, but they were not allowed to soo any- 
one excepting die attendant sitting in the entrance rvxnn. 
The palaces were lavishly decorated and generally tlio 
furniture was in European style, the equal of which no 
palaces in India or Europe possessed. 

From amongst the Ministers and officials only two 
or three of diem had the privilege of entering tire Palace, 
I was a frequent risitor to these palaces. I was given 
a code on telephone or dirough a special messenger which 
I could use when confronted by the aide-de-camp cr 
mililau' guards at the different gates of tbe palace 
could reach the room where attendants were squat^^J?- 
Then die message was taken by one of the men tr: ‘5^ 
elderly women on duty in the gallery who passed 5' r 
to the younger women, who in turn carried ' ’ 
spacious hall in die inner palace where ^ 
sat on a richly caparisoned dias surrounded b. 
itc women. After die Maharaja’s permi 
I was allowed to enter the inner palscff 
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ducted to the spacious hall and was presented to the 
Maharaja who was often seen hasong food and wine 
with his favourite women. 

The same procedure was followed by anyone who 
was invited by the Maharaja to come to his inner palace. 
If the visitors were the favourites of die Maharaja he v 
would ask them to stay on for several hours and join liis 
drinking bouts. This priwlege was usually given to die 
Prime Minister, and one or two other ofBcials and rela- 
tives of die Maliaraja and myself while die Maliaraja 
received his other visitors. Ministers and officials in 
the outside palaces. 

The most exquisite and beautiful women in trans- 
parent silk clothes bedecked widi jewels offered smiles 
and drink to the imatees by the special orders of the 
Maharaja. Some women in Punjabi dress were deputed 
to offer cigarettes and others in saris offered wine and 
fruits. The splendour of Arabian Nights was put in shade 
by die splendour and magniScence at the court of Patiala. 

Tlie Maharaja was not jealous of his women and 
4 allowed his guests to be free wiUi them, but he would 
not tolerate any vulgarity or misbehaviour. Dozens of* 
beautiful women were lying at the feet of the Maharaja. 
A few were pressing his legs while others carried mes- 
sages to and fro. The favourite of the night was the 
idol of the Maharaja and all eyes were set on her. Usually 
she sat near the kmee of the Maharaja in gorgeous red, 
transp.'irent one piece cloth, xvitli diamond nose-rings, 
pearl necklaces and ruby bracelets. 

Because of' the voluptuous life of tlie harem and file 
political troubles which he had until die neiglibouring 
states and die Viceroy of India, the Maharaja fell iS 
and got higli blood pressure. The famous physicians 
of France, Professor Abrami and Dr. Andre Lichtwitz. 
who had discovered a new method for bringing down ■ 
blood pressure by giving special injecdons in the spinal 
chord, were sent for from France. 

Ilie Maharaja also had to take a trip to Europe 
for treatment and cure but the blood pressure could not 
be easily controlled particularly as the Maharaja did 
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not adliere to the advice of the doctors that he should 
not indulge in women and wine. 

One day Professor Abrami told the Maharaja in my 
presence that if he was to survive he should abstain 
from any sexual excitement and alcohol for some months. 
To my great surprise the Maharaja telephoned to me at 
2.30 a.m. that he was enjoying to his heart’s content and 
asked me to bring Professor Abrami to the Palace. I 
immediately informed the Professor and we drove to 
the Palace and were ushered into tlie room of the Maha- 
raja where he was lying with several women in intoxi- 
cated condition. The doctor gave him an injection to 
reduce his blood pressure and it went down but the 
Maharaja again indulged in the orgy of women and 
wine. 
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Professor Abrami seeing that the Maharaja would 
not listen to his advice, told him diat he would go back 
as the patient was no longer seriously ill. He thought 
tliat by saying so he could easily get away without in- 
curring the displeasure of tlie Maharaja. He did not 
care for the great fortune that he was m^ing, i.e., about 
one lakl\ of rupees per month as Ins medical fees, but 
he cared more for his reputation and liis future rela- 
tionship with the Indian Maharajas. He went away after 
giving one final injection which brought down his blood 
pressure, but as die instructions given by die doctors 
were not followed by the Maharaja, the blood pressure 
again rose. 


I went wiui Professor Abrami to Bombay to see him 
off as desired by the Maharaja, On my return I found 
the Maharaja in a very bad state of health. As in my 
absence the treatment was changed. Doctor Lichtwitz 
and oilier French doctors wired to Doctor Abrami in 
, Paris that they were no longer wanted and that the 
' Indian doctors had started to treat the Maharaja Mean- 
wliile die jilood pressure had gone up still higher and 
he lost sight of both eyes. ^ 

Tlie intrigue in the Palace had full play in my 
absence A rumour was spread in the city by interested 
parlies hosble to me tliat the injections given by the 
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French doctors to the Maharaja proved fatal to his 
health and the French doctors were told by Sir Liaquat 
Hayat Klian, the Prime Minister that tliey should not 
go out of the Palace for fear of hostile demonstration 
against them. 

The Maharaja though completely blind did not ^ 
want l)is women to know about it. As usual he used to 
call his fa\'ourite and beloved attendant, Sirdar Mehr 
Singli Bila, to tie his beard and turban and he used to 
sit before die mirror in the same way as he used to do 
before in order to show the women and men around 
him that he was not blind. The servants used to put 
stirnur to blacken bis eyes in tbc same way as he used to 
do every day. Tlic Maharaja used to dress in white silk 
shenvani and baggy trousers of tlie type of a salwar 
whidr usually men in Kaslunir valley wore. After having 
been properly dressed he in\nted women to come and 
sec him and talk to him in the same way as before. 

^-. Thcy had never noticed that the Maharaja had become 
blind, llhs was only knowm to tlie doctors, tlic Prime 
•ISIinister and his favourite serv’ants and myself. Some 
of his favourite women used to press his legs and body * 
and as usual he caressed them and held them in his 
anns. Just a few days before his death, he again had 
sexual interetjurse with a woman who gave birth to a 
son just nine months after his death. 

The niling princes and friends from all parts of India 
c.amc to enquire about l)is health but only a few were 
admitted to die room. Others w'cre told that tlie Malia- 
raja had recovered and were asked to go back. The con- 
dition of his health became verj' bad and in the last 
days of his life Dr. B. C. Roy w'ho afterwards became 
Chief ^finislcr of ^^'’cst Bengal came to look after him. 
But when he came, die Maharaja’s end w'as near. After y, 
a few days of treatment, die Maharaja collapsed into 
coma at about 12 o’clock at mid-day and remained in 
that state for about eight hours and then died. 

Throughout the period of 8 hours of coma the senior 
Kfaliarani, the modicr of die heir apparent, and odier 
Maharanis pressed his legs, 
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He was no much feared tliat the heir apparent 
Yadwndra Singh could not dare to go and get the trea- 
sury sealed up or tlie arsenal locked till such time as 
the Finance Minister, Sir Frederick Gauntlet, and I told 
him to perform his duties in accordance \sith the custom 
of the State, These steps were taken with a view' to stop 
a coup d’etat and uprising with the help of aims and 
money. 

In die older days the rival parties who were clai- 
mants to the tlirone used to capture the armoury and the 
arsenal and invade the capital of tlie State and declare 
themselves as the king at the death of the sovereign of 
the state. 

'Tliere were rumours afloat that Maharaj Kumar 
Brijendra Singh, commonly know'n as John, second son of 
the Maharaja, tliough he was bom as the first son before 
the birth of Yuvraj, would revolt and claim the throne of 
Patiala after the death of his father. Tliere wore strong ru- 
mours that there would be bloodshed outside the Palace 
between tlie partisans of Yuvraj (lieir apparent) and the 
, Maliaraj Kumar, The Prime Minister and other ministers 
were fully aw'are of the designs of Brijendra Singh and 
militaiy' guards were posted at strategical places in the 
town. John had become bold in the last diree or fotu 
days before tlie deatli of the Maharaja, as he began to 
show great affection and seemed to be repenting for 
depriving Jolin of his legitimate rights. 

Tlie Maharaja told me a few' days before his death 
diat John be allosvcd to see him whene\'er he came to 
the Palace. Tlie Yuvaraj and the Prime Minister came to 
imow of tlie feelings of the Maharaja towards John, 
dirough me. Tlie Yuvaraj and Prime hlinister approach- 
ed and begged me not to allow John to see his father. 

; John was Qius curtly told by the ADC-in-waiting 
that his fadier w’ould not receive him. On the night be- 
fore his death the Maharaja again asked me to call 
John. Tlie matter w'as immediately reported by me to 
the Tuvaraj and llie Prime Minister w'ho were trembl- 
ing at the idea tliat the Maharaja might proclaim John 
as the successor. All efi^orts w-ere made to stop John 
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from seeing the Maliaraja. The Maharaja uttcrca 
times, ‘John, John' before he got into a coma, and tlie 
Maharaja died after remaining in that state for eiglit 
hours. 

To avoid any mishap or revolt, the Yuvaraj along 
with Sir Frederick Gauntlet went to seal the treasury » 
and tlie arsenal. WTien the Yuvaraj returned, tlie Maha- 
raja was still in the state of coma. The Yuvaraj was 
frightened lest the Maharaja regained his conscious- 
ness, as he would never have forgiven him for seal- 
ing these institutions while he was still alive. 

At the death of the Maharaja, the women who were 
wearing precious jewels, pearl necklaces, diamond tiaras, 
emerald bracelets, and oilier precious jewellery tore 
tlicm to pieces. Tic pearls and diamonds were scatter- 
ed on the floor like pebbles. They were aU wailing and 
weeping at the departure of their beloved Lord and 
King. They pulled out tlicir hair and were screaming 
and sliouting, ‘don’t go away, or take us too svith you.' 

.. Ticsc women kept awake for the whole night; nor did 
hhey slop crying. They had tom away their gorgeous 
clothes and in tliat wintry night they did not care to *■ 
protect Uiemsclves against cold. 

Early next morning the Maharaja’s dead body was 
ballicd according to tlie Sikh rites and royal traditions of 
Patiala dynasty. Tlic royal ofDcial regalia was put on him 
witli all tlie decorations and orders which he had 
received from tlie British government and tlic 
governments of several foreign countries as well as tlic 
decorations of his oum State. Tlic turban was tied and tlie 
croivn was pul on his head. His scarlet coat blazing with 
cords of rubies and diamonds was put on him and tlic 
famous diamond ‘Sans souci’ which his forefathers pos- 
.sessed was pinned to his coat on the right of his breast. 
Tiis special diamond was once wore by Empress Eugene 
of France in the time of Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. 
He wore gold shoes and his beard was lifted with a 
silk .string tied round his cars. He was seated on tlu 
tlironc chair and each man and woman of tlie Palac( 
bowed before him and passed. 
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His eldest son Yadvindra Singli was the first to 
bow and pass and he was followed by the Maharanis 
and other women of the court. Tlien members of the 
royal family, ministers and other oflacials paid dieir 
homage to die departed Lord. Some women fainted and 
fell at the feet of the Maharaja and were removed widi 
great difficulty. All the women were wearing white 
cotton simple clodies without ornaments or make-up. 
Tliis audience lasted for about tluree hours. The body 
was then put on a gun carriage and was taken in a 
procession for cremation. 

Tlie funeral procession passed dirough the streets 
of the capital. The French doctors who attended on the 
Maharaja during his illness were asked not to join the 
procession since the mob e.vcited by political ene- 
mies was hostile towards diem. The funeral was the 
most resplendent ever seen in die history of the State. 
Over one million subjects of the Maharaja and people 
from die neighbouring States had gathered to pay their 
last homage to the Maharaja who, in spite of his many 
weaknesses, was loved dearly by his subjects. 


14 The Palace Intrigue 

C AEDAn BAiiADUB SIR Gumam Singh was a powerful \ 
Prime Minister of the Government of Patiala. In 
early youth he lived in a village called Raghumajra, a 
few mOes away from tlie capital of tlie State, and tilled 
his small piece of land with his owm hands but he had 
tlie good fortune of manning his pretty dau^ter to His 
Higlmcss Maharaja Bhupinder Singh Mohinder Baha- 
diu of Patiala from whom a son was bom on 7tli January' 
1913. The boy was named Yadvindra Singh and was 
proclaimed Yuvraj, the Crowm Prince, though Prince 
Brijendra Singh, Uie son of his first legally wedded 
wife, was bom six montlis earlier, on 11th Aug. 1912. It 
so happened tliat the date of birth of Prince Brijendra 
Singh was showu to be 11th August 1913. Later on, 
under pressure of the Government of India the records 
' -^were corrected and real ages of these two Princes were 
' correctly shown in official records. After this correction, ' • 
/ efforts were successfully made to get Prince Yadvindra 
Singh entitled to succeed to the tlironc of Patiala on 
the ground that Nfaharaja Bhupinder Singh had not wed 
the mother of Prince Brijendra Singh in a legal manner 
and as siicli he ss'.is held to be bom out of wedlock. This 
rcprcscnt.itiun worked well with the PohUcal Depart- 
ment of the Government of India in spite of hostile 
whisperings .and Prince Yadvindra Singh was declared 
CrowTi Prince of the Patiala State. 

Gumam Singh had risen slowly from one rung in 
the oQici.al ladder to .anotlicr till he became die Prime 
Minister, and wielded great power and influence over 
the Maharaja and the favourite Maharani, who was liis ' 
own daughter. 

He amassed great wealth and appointed the Minis- 
ters of his Cabinet from liis own kith and kin. He was 
also careful to .appoint to key positions in the House- 
hold Departments of the Palace some of his ow-n blood 
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relations in order to consolidate his position with the 
Maharaja and tlie Maharani, The Prime Minister lived 
in a magnificent house widi a huge flower garden, full 
of tropical trees and plants. There were swimming pools 
in the compound of the house for tlie exclusive use of 
the Prime Minister and his family. 

This luxury house was at some distance from die 
Palace, but he visited the Maharaja nearly every day 
unless he was indisposed or out on tour to different 
parts of the State, or had gone to Delhi or elsewhere 
in India for official work. Whenever he left die State 
he was careful to appoint as his successor a minister 
from among his blood relations, so that no one was 
able to oust him during his absence. 

He niled for a long time with a strong and power- 
ful hand as Prime Minister, with die added prestige of 
being die Potentates father-in-law. No one dared to 
criticise his adminisb'ation or speak against him to die 
Maharaja. If anybody did, he was eidier thrown into 
prison or dismissed from service. His audiority was felt 
by all officials of the State, liigh and low and die people 
feared him most, as he was cruel and administered 
justice in accordance with his whims. He took full advan- 
tage of the immature age of the Maliaraja. 

His house was well posted ^vidl military guards, 
with naked bayonets and admission into his house was 
forbidden. No one could enter his residence without a 
special permit wliich was granted only to a few through 
his Private Secretarj', and that too, two or three months 
after die application for intervie^v was received. He 
generally remained aloof and seldom visited clubs and 
social functions to keep up his prestige and dignity. Aloof- 
ness was considered a sign of greatness in those days and 
r social contacts took place only between equals. Most 
Prime Ministers of the States diouglit diat they were 
superior to all officials and the citizens of die State, and 
seldom mixed x\ith odiers in social gatherings. Sir Gur- 
nam Singh rarely attended marriage parties or funerals 
as he thought it was beneadi his dignity to do so, 

A shrewd officer by the name of Sirdar Buta Ram, 
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in charge of the women's section of the palace, called 
“Ranwas Mubarik” - the Sacred Harem, w-as one day 
removed by the Senior Maharani from service and thus 
lost a most lucrative post. This Sirdar conceived a plan 
to get Gumam Singh, the Maliarani’s father, discredit- 
ed and removed from his exalted position and thus 
weak vengeance on her. 

This was not an easj' matter for a man who was 
in disgrace and who was already considered by his col- 
leagues as having fallen from tlie favour of tlie Maha- 
raja and the Prime Minister. Sirdar Buta Ram, however, 
intrigued with Capt. Chanda Singh, the favourite Aide- 
de-Camp of the Maharaja, who was his bosom friend. 
He confided in him the plan he had thoudrt of to get 
the Prime Minister dismissed by tlie Maharaja. Capt. 
Chanda Singh agreed and the Ex-Officer in charge of 
the Ranwas— Sacred Harem— tlien took the Aide-de-Camp 
into liis confidence. Capt. Chanda Singh agieed and 
botli of them then approached tlie Palace physician 
Colonel Naranjin Singh who also agreed to participate 
) in the plot for the dovmfall of die Prime Minister, 
• .\nd a new drama began to be staged at the erotic 
court of Patiala. 

Generally, tlie Prime Minister used to go and sei 
the Maharaja at about 11 o’clock every morning at th< 
Moti Bagh Palace and he used to announce his arriva 
to the Aide-dc-Camp in wailing who would then sene 
.a mess.age to His Highness the Maharaja announcinj 
tlie arrival of tlie Prime Minister. Tlie Maharaja if he 
was ready would immediately receive the Prime Minis 
ter, but if he was busy elsewhere, tire Prime Ministci 
had to wait in Ure^ drawing room of the palace next tc 
the Aidc-dc-Camp's room where he was enterlainec 
lavishly for lunch and had to stay at tire palace til 
such time as he w-as summoned by the Maharaja foi 
audience. Usually the Maharaja did not like keeping 
him waiting for long, as he had rciipect for him on ac 
count of being his father-in-law', tlrough the preriou: 
Prime^ Ministers had to rvait for days and days. 

Next day tire Prime Minister arrived at the pa1ac( 
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at the usual hour and he entered the Aides-de-Camp’s 
olBce. Hie Aide-de-Camp in waiting Capt. Chanda 
Singh told him that the Maharaja was not well and that 
he would not be able to see the Prime Minister that day. 
The Prime Minister asked Capt. Chanda Singh to make 
inquiries about the health of tlie Maharaja on his be- 
half and went back to his house. 

Next day he came again and the message from the 
Maliaraja was again given to the Prime Minister ex- 
pressing his inability to receive him on account of his 
indisposition. The Prime Minister went on visiting the 
Palace daily for a week and Capt. Chanda Singh con- 
tinued to give him the same message from the Maha- 
raja. The Prime Minister after going to the Palace for 
a week or ten days asked Capt. Chanda Singh that as 
soon as His Highness had recovered, he should be in- 
formed and then he would come to the palace to see 
die Maharaja. 

On the odier hand die Maharaja was inquiring 
daily from Capt. Chanda Singh why the Prime Minis- 
ter was not coming to the Palace regularly for his ad- 
ministrative duties but Capt. Chanda Singh went on 
telling him that the Prime Minister was not well and 
that he had sent a word to him that he would come only 
after he had recovered. 

After 10 days had passed, die Maharaja sent for 
Colonel Naranjin Singh, the Palace physician, and ask- 
ed him to go and see the Prime Minister. Colonel 
Naranjin Singh, went at once to the house of the Prime 
Minister and told liim that His Highness was not well 
and would call die Prime Minister as soon as he recover- 
ed. After sitting with him for an hour or so, the physi- 
cian returned to the Palace and after planning wth Capt. 
Clianda Singh and the co-intriguer Sirdar Butaram went 
to the Maharaja and told him diat die condition of his 
Prime Minister was bad and that he suspected diat the 
Prime Minister was suffering from a serious nervous 
brcakdo^\^l which might lead to insanity. The Maha- 
raja became ver>' anxious about the health of the Prime 
Minister and the Prime Minister was anxious about the 
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where he called his favourite Ministers and conferred 
\vith them \vith regard to what further steps he should 
take. 

But, by then his position had become weak. Being 
no longer in power, his favourite Ministers were not 
inclined to listen to him, much less to obey him. One 
or two of them advised him to see the Maharaja on the 
road when he came out for shooting. 

Tlie Maharaja’s programme for shooting was 
brought by one of the Ministers of the Cabinet to the 
house of the Prime Minister and the Prime Minister 
knew well the road through which the Maharaja was 
going for the tiger hunt in his private reserve at Pinjore 
about 75 miles away from the capital. Pinjore is on 
the Kalka-Ambala road and is approximately three miles 
from Kalka, in the foothills of the Himalayas, 

The importance of the place is due to its Mughal 
garden, one of the finest gardens in the world. This 
garden is in terraces and its beauty is appreciable when 
one looks from the fine arched gateway. This building 
is an old design of superb beauty. Inside the garden is 
; the Baradari Palace, palace of twelve doors. The home 
of licentious pleasure. Rang Mahal, another palace, 
stands across me stream and the tank. Shish Mahal, the 
Palace of Mirrors, is a few yards away with water- 
falls and the lower terrace garden. All these palaces are 
picturesque and charming. 

The building is practically tmchanged since Gover- 
nor Fadai Khan first built it about three lumdred and 
fifty years ago. The springs, baths and temples of Pin- 
jorc are places of pilgrimage and can be traced as far 
back as the period of the Mahabharata of antiquity. 

Tlie Prime Minister and one or two of his friends 
secretly went to Pinjore by car and hid themselves in 
tlie forest near the road over which the Maharaja was 
to go for die shoot It was known a few days earlier Aat 
five tigers had come down in that vicinity from Nepal, 
Guniam disguised himself as a fanner and his two 
companions also put on similar dress and they manag- 
ed to stay in a rillage not far from the camp where 
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narrower and narrower till such time that one tiger 
after another appeared in front of tlie Machans. The 
Maharaja and his guests fired at the tigers who when 
wounded jumped sometimes higli enough to attack tlic 
shikaries on die Machans. The Maharaja got off his 
Machan and expressed a desire to stalk the tiger on 
foot against the advice of the Chief Shikar Officer. He 
roamed about with his gun in the thick forest all alone. 
He was reckless with tigers. He spotted tlie fifth tiger 
but before he could aim at it, tlie tiger saw him and 
growled like thunder and leaped right over the Maharaja 
who kept his sang-froid. The beaters stopped the tiger 
from crossing tlie line. Tlie tiger tinned. The Maharaja 
fired on the spot. It was a remarkable feat of coin-age 
and marksmanship. Tlie Maharaja was mightily pleased 
with the arrangements of the Shikar and gave magni- 
ficent presents to the officers in charge of the sliikar in- 
cluding Colonel Naranjin Singh and Capt. Chanda 
Singh. 

The liunt was over and the Prime Minister and his 
two companions hiding in the village came to know tliat 
' the Maharaja would lie returning at such and such a 
time to his capital and tliat he would be going by car 
over the main road. 

The Prime Minister and his two companions secret- 
ly left tlie village and went to a banyan tree on the road 
side and climbed up to hide themseh’^es in its thick 
branches. 

Somehow or otlier, the news that die Prime Minis- 
ter and his two companions had left their home had 
leaked out. For, Buta Ram and his co-conspirators had 
also kept a vigilant eye on the movements of the sus- 
pended Prime Minister, and it was also known that 
j Gumam Singh vv-as hying to meet the Maharaja on his 
way back to tlie capital. Colonel Naranjin Singh and 
Capt. Chanda Singh who had already risen very high 
in the estimation of tlie Maharaja for bringing luck to 
the Maharaja and for bagging all the tigers told the 
Maharaja tliat Gumam Singh should be sent to a lunatic 
asylum and tliat if he happened to meet the Maharaja on 
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to such a distinguished patient. The Maharaja gladly 
agreed to this suggestion and tlie Prime Minister was 
removed to an asylum in Dehra Dun, in Uttar Pradesh. 
This shock sent Sir Guniam Singh, the \'ictim of tliis 
masterly intrigue, actually mad for the rest of his life. 
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16 Defeat of the British 

t' YAmiNDHA siNCii Called a meeting of llic 

Generals of his ^Vrmy. Tliey were asked by the 
Maharaja to give their opinion about the invasion of 
the districts around his State, which formed part of 
British India at that time. The Generals told the Maha- 
raja that the plan was feasible and they could invade 
the adjoining districts with tlie help of the State Forces 
and the eooperation of the population of those areas. 
They thought, in fact, that they could run over the 
whole of the neighbouring province and tlius help to 
enlarge the territory of the Maharaja. I frankly c.v- 
pressed my views and told tlie Maharaja tliat such an 
invasion would not be successful and on tlie other hand 
he would lose his throne by such an impracticable 
venture. 

In order to test the veracity of the opinion given 
by the Generals, the Maharaja licld militarj' manoeuvres 
at Pinjorc near Kalka in the foothills of tlie Himalayas. 
Colonel Ilamid Hussain Khan, a senior aide-de-camp, 
was pul in charge of the operation as the Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the Briti.sh Anny and on the opposite side. 
General Hnrika, Commander-in-Chief of the Patiala 
Anny, took o\’cr the command of the Patiala forces 
as its Chief. After many days of militaiy' exercises in 
the mountainous region, the British and Patiala troops 
cla.shcd on sc\’eral occasion,s, and csentually the troops 
of the Maharaja were sactorions in conquering the ter- 
ritory of the British. Tlie “British Conimander-in- 
■T Chief, Colonel Hamid Hussain KJian was taken 

prisoner. The flag of the Maharaja was then hoisted 
o\’cr the British Headquarters as a mark of conquest 
of Briti.sh territor)' by the Maharaja’s troops. .After 
the defeat of the British Army under tJie command of 
Colonel Ilamid Hussain Khan, a siher rupee witli the 
elRg}- of King Edward A'll was thrown on the floor 
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and contemptuously trampled upon witli shoes by tlie 
military ofBcers of the Maharaja, Colonel Hamid 
Hussain who resembled King Edward VII on account 
of his bald head was also beaten wth shoes and was 
abused by tlie Maharaja and his Generals. In spite 
of this success at tlie manocu\Tes<the Maharaja did not v 
venture to attack tlie neighbouring British territory. 
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17 Erotic Cabinet Meetings 


^ nui^M ciL.\M was 


the Prime Minister of tlie 
Government of Kapurtliala, an important State in 
Northern India, situated in the strategic Doab region of 
Punjab. He was virtually a dictator during tlie reign 
of Maharaja Nihal Singh of Kapurthala. 

The ministers and officials of the State feared 
and even the Maharaja was dependent on liim. 
was no check on his powers by any otlier autiionri' 
in the Government. He was like the terror-inspiring 
Haider Ali of Mj'sore or Mussolini of Italy. 

In those days tlie Maharajas and tlie Kings 
mere nominal figures but the real power uns vested in 
the hands of the Prime Ministers who were in real:t>' 
the dictators, like tlie Ranas of Nepal. These dictate^ 
used the Kings to satisfy tlie subjects as imperial symbols 
of authority, but ^^^elded real power themselves. 

Ghulam Gilani lived in the cit>- of Kapnrtbaln zet 
far out in splendid isolation. He held his daily cabinet 
meetings at Diwan Khana near the palace of Frinc^ 
Gobind Kaur, daughter of Maharaja Xihal Singb and 
sister of Maharaja Kliarak Singh, Ruler of Sapnrinala 
State and she was renoumed for her great hearty and 
sc.v appeal. Ghulam Gilani had a harern of his cvn, 
but he loved her madly. 

In those times most of the Hinen Sfet^ had 
Muslim Prime Ministers and the Court lansra^e csed 
to be Persian or Urdu. Most of the cmdal doemnentn 
and files were uxitten in Persian or Perrianised Urdr. 

It was compulsoiy that ministers and cEcials of the 
State should know Persian and Urdu, indfcatri^r there- 
by tliat the influence of the Great Mnsials ^ ^ 
there even after the Mughal Emzte had cszsed to 
exist a long time ago. 

Tlic Mush'm officers of the State had no an^<-r~'— . 
tow ards tlie Hindus, Sifcb or Christians. On thi ^ 
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trary they were more inclined to tolerate and respect 

the religion of otliers. , . , w t- 

Ghulam Gilani came of a stock of Arab Mus^s 
settled as die sediment of the invasions and migrations 
in Jullundvir and Lahore and had a glorious past history. 
He was one of tliose w’ho were not coni'erted from 
Hinduism to Muslim religion, as millions of Hindus 
were in tlie time of the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. 
He was related very closely to Nawab Sir Liaquat 
Hyat Klian, Prime Minister of Patiala State and his 
brother Naw'ab Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, later Prime 
Minister of the Punjab State. 

Ghulam Gilani was a man of most luxurious habits 
and had many wives wiio w'ere strictly \ eiled as ordain- 
ed by tlie Muslim faith. One part of the Diwnn Khana 
w’as set apart c.\clusivcly for his personal use and in 
tlie other part, Cabinet meetings used to be held, 
Tliese meetings took place eveiyday when most of tlie 
ministers brought their official files for submission to 
the Prime Minister and for receiving his orders. At 
the back of the Diwan Kliana there was a garden for 
his relaxation. 

In one part of the house, Ghulam Gilani had a 
narrow underground tunnel dug up which connected 
the Diwan Kliana with the adjacent palace where 
Princess Gobind Kaur li\ed. This tunnel was un- 
know'ii to ainone <>xcept Ghulam Gilani and Gobind 
Kaur and at the entrance of the tunnel tliere was a 
big spacious room where Ghulam Gilani administered 
jiustice and did his official wwk of the day. 

In front of this room there was a big hall where 
the ministers collected for Cabinet meetings, presided 
over by the Prime Minister. The time for the meeting 
usually was about 2 p.m. in the winter montlis and 
about 9 a.m. in tlie summer months. Ghulam Gilani 
had put up a big curtain betw'een the main hall and 
his study room adjoining it. He sat in the small room 
on a Persian carpet with a huge white pillow on w'liich 
he inclined and smoked hooka (a big smoking pipe) 
and used to conduct the proceedings while tlie otlier 
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ministers sat luxuriously in tlie main room on Persian 
carpets but they were not allowed to smolce hooka. 
Screened by the curtain the Prime Minister’s movc- 
menLs were not noticeable and he went through the 
tunnel to the palace of Gobind Kaur to be wtlj her 
c whenever it pleased him and at the same time gave the 
appearance of carrjung on the administration of the State. 

^^^lenever llic Cabinet meetings were held, the 
ministers of the State including tlic Heads of Depart- 
ments numbering about twenty used to be stimmoned 
and with the addition of clerical staff, their number was 
not less than about 40 to 50. The Ministers attending 
the meeting were the Finance Minister, Revenue Min- 
ister, the Minister for Law and Justice, Minister of 
Education, ^^inislcr for Home Affair-s, Minister for 
Health and Xfinister for Miscellaneous Departments 
.such as Stables, Elcphant.s, the Zoo, Tosha Khana and 
Farash Khana, the departments of Slate paraphernalia 
and rare collection of manuscripts and records. 

There was also a Minister in charge of the religious 
cndo\\Tnents and Public Works Department. Then 
’there were tl)e Sarishtedars (Head Clerks) and tlic 
Chief Secrctaiy to the Cabinet. Each Minister pre- 
pared the ca.se and submitted his news in writing to 
the Prime Minister who had the power to agree w'th 
the views of the Minister or not and give final orders. 
All the Ministers used to study thoroughly the civil 
and criminal cases including murder cases, ci\il or 
revenue disputes, and submitted their \iews to the 
Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister had adopted a peculiar and 
unique method for conducting the proceedings of the 
Cabinet. As he used to sit behind the curtain, he was 
;,not visible to the members of the Cabinet but he could 
speak to tlicm whcne\'er he wanted to do so. The 
Cabinet members were given to understand that vdien- 
c\'cr he was silent on a case, this should be considered 
as rejected, Imt while if he would .say, ‘Ye.s’ or ‘I don’t 
mind agreeing with you,' then they should understand 
that the Prime Nfinislcr agreed with the m’cws of the 
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Minister concerned. . 

But it habitually happened that when the Cabinet 
Meeting was going on, tlie Prime Minister used to snealc 
away from his study room. He was away to tire 
residence of Gobind Kaur tlirough the imdcrground 
tunnel. Tlie Ministers used to read out their cases loudly 
and submitted diem to tlie Prime Minister seeking 
his sanction, but as most of tlie time, the Prime Min- 
ister was not in his room, tliere was no response from 
him. Silence had meant that the case was rejected 
by the Prime Minister. Whenever it suited tlie Prime 
hlinister to bring' Gobind Kaur jo his study room, he 
did so and she used to sit in his lap while he presided 
over the Cabinet meetings sitting behind die curtain, 
smoking the hukka and drinking strong beverages 
especially brewed for die Prime Minister. Tlie most 
intoxicating Mines were prepared widi die admixture 
of precious metals including gold, silver and pearls of 
rare value ivhich cost the Prime Minister one thousand 
rupees per cup. Tlie Ministers sitting in die nc.xt room 
. M’ere ignorant of what was happening in the Prime 
> : : .’s room. Both die Prime Minister and Princess 

Gobind Kaur drained one cup after another. The 
Ministers were under the illusion that their presiding 
genius was diere alone attending carefully to tlie cases 
and reports submitted to him by them. 

Tlie Cabinet meeh'ng xvould last several hours 
during which period GhuTam Gilani was eidicr at the 
palace of Gobind Kaur or playing uith her a romantic 
game in the Cabinet room. The Ministers would get 
disappointed to find that nearly all their recommenda- 
tions were rejected by the Prime Minister. 

After some time &e Ministers came to know of the 
mj'ster^’ surrounding Ghulam Gilani’s performance. 
Tlicy decided to find out a xvay to get rid of such 
a licentious Prime Minister. The public was also tired 
of die administration as most of the innocent people 
were hung and murderers xvere set scot free. The 
re\ enues of the State dwindled and the treasury got 
depleted. The people xvere revolting everywhere 
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18 Princess Gobind Kaur 

<: Duincess conr.vn io\un, tlie daughter of Maharaja 
Nilial Singli of Kapurthala, was brouglit up in great 
luxurj’ and splendour of the court of her fatlicr. She 
had one real brother by the name of His Highness 
Maharaja Randhir Singli and Raja Sir Hamam Singh, 
the father of Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, former Minister 
of Health in the Government of India, after partition 
of the country in 1947, was her nephew. 

Princess Gobind Kaur was married to a nobleman 
of great wealth and position. At the time of her 
marriage she had laid down one condition that she 
would live with her husband only at Kapurthala and 
would not go to live with him in his native town called 
Kartarpur— a small town, 10 miles away from Kapur- 
thala. Tlic husband agreed and the Maharaja placed 
at the di.sposal of his daughter and son-in-law a palace 
.'•near Jalao Khana (Royal Palace) where the Maharaja 
with members of the royal family lived. 

This palace, a si.v-storcyed building, was built in 
the style of the old Indian architecture, constructed 
with small bricks and wooden slippers and concrete. 
Tlie palace had only one gate and anyone entering 
the palace had to enter by that gate, Tlie gate was 
well guarded by military guards and no one was 
allowed to enter tlie palace sntJiout the permission of 
the oflicer'in-chargc of Deorlii (the Entrance Hall). 

The palace was well furnished in jiure oriental 
style and there ^\•ns a special ornamental place called 
7 Shah Nishcen, the Royal Balcony, from where formerly 
the Maharaja used to make his appearance to the 
public ever}' morning. It was there tliat tlie princess 
used to sit most of the time from where she could see 
the people passing bv. Tlie Shah Nisheen was screen- 
ed in such a way that the Princess could see every 
person from outside but no one from outside could see 
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her. Tlie palace also had big dra\ving rooms, dining 
rooms and bed rooms and a spacious courtyard and 
a well for drawing water. , , 

Tlie Princess w’as abnormally licentious and sexual 
and could not get her sexual desires satisfied wth her 
husband who was ugly, uncouth, weak and slow witted. 
Mentally and i^hysically deformed, he was a degener- 
ate, a drunkard and a rake. She used to beckon young 
well-built liandsome men to enter the palace by some 
excuse or other to share her bed. She did not even 
spare the mililarj' guards wiio were on duty at the 
gate. She w’as not in any way inferior to Katherine 
the Great of Russia in her voluptuous love affairs or 
Cleopatra of Eg>’pt. Her Iiusband was in tlie know of 
licr love affairs and w'as disgusted with her and had 
to content himself with his fate and began to live out- 
side die palace in a house called Baradari (Tlie house 
of twelve doors) and only occasionally went to sec 
his wife but conjugal relationship between them had 
ceased. 

His Excellenc)’ Nawab Ghulam Gilani, Prime 
fillister of the Government of Kapurthala State, held 
aily cabinet meetings and spent most of his time in 
. ' the palace nearby, called Diwan Khana, residence of 
the Prime Minister, tliough he actually lived with his 
harem in another house, a mile away from the Dhvan 
Khana in the city. 

Ghulam Gilni was a handsome tall man. He u.sed 
to put on his head a round gold cap wiiich resembled 
in form die Crown of England without the precious 
jewels. He liad a trimmed beard and widi his loose 
coat and silken pyjamas he looked a Don Juan. He 
had heard of the beauty of the Princess. He saw her 
one d.ay from Dhvan Khana when die Princess 
was drjing lier hair in the sun on the top floor of her 
palace and he fell in love with lier at first sight. 

Tlie Prime Minister tried his utmost to meet her 
but it w'as not an easy tiling to do so owing to die 
customs and restrictions attached to the princely 
houses, particularly in houses occupied b}'' iirincesses 
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of the realm. 

Nobody could enter the palace without being notic- 
ed bv the entourage of Uie palace and her militan,- 
guards standing at the gate. The Princess used to go 
out daily for a drive on a coach dri\’en by two liorses 
•' but whenever she left the palace she was so well veiled 
that even the courtiers and military guards could not 
see her face or body. Huge walking curtains surround- 
ed her from the Deorhi to the coach in order that she 
could enter the coach without being seen by anyone. 
Tlie Prime Minister used to Avatch her movements when- 
c\'er .she went out for a drive and lie became more and 
more infatuated with her beauty and charm. 

Ghulam Gilani had a .suite of rooms for his per- 
sonal use in the Diwan Khana and he began to spend 
even nights over there, contrary' to tlie usual practice 
of the former Prime Ministers who used tliis place only 
for Cabinet meetings and official work. Tliis palace 
was never used by them for re.sidenlial purpose. Tlie 
Prime Minister also used to go out to Jiillundur, a place 
, about 12 miles from the capital where he spent his 
week-ends Asitli members of his family. Tliough the 
distance was only 12 miles, it took about two hours 
to reach Jullundur by coacli, drawn by horses. Tlie 
horses were clianged at two or three places en route 
to .speed up tlie journey as a relay. One day the Prime 
Minister sent a message to the Princess tlirough her 
maid scr\’ant. Moulo, who was bribed verj' hea\dly 
that he would like to meet her and the Princess agreed, 
but it was a problem how this could be arranged. .An 
underground tunnel was dug connecting the palace of 
Gobind Kaur, through which they Avent to and fro but 
Ghulam Gilani was not satisfied A\'ifh short \isits to tlie 
? p.alacc. He Avanted to take her to his house at Jullun- 
dur Avherc he Avould be Asath her for long hours, at 
leisure, Avithout any fear or fonnalitj' and he found a 
way. 

Tile carriage of the Prime Minister Avas draAA'n by 
tAA'o horses. There Avas a coachman and a A'alet in 
front of the seat of the coach and fAAo sayeeces stood 
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Ministers, Ministers and wealthy people could use it, 
being so bulky. 

It was unusual for a middle-class man to have a 
coacli and tlius hukka was used while travelling only 
by those who had coaches and carriages. This parti- 
cular hukka of Ghulam Gilani was made of massive 
gold and the tobacco used was the best tobacco 
perfumed in Lucknow by the be~st manufacturers of 
perfumes. 

The Prime Minister enjoyed tlioroughly the com- 
pany of the Princess on his two-hour journey to Jullun- 
dur and on reaching tliere lliey went to a house espe- 
cially reser\’cd for the Prime Minister and spent several 
hours together in bed in each otlier’s anns. Special 
l^reparations of intoxicants — wines, strong alcoholic 
drinks and sumptuous food and perfumes drowned 
them in voluptuous embraces and kisses. Time passed 
rapidly and hours looked like minutes and seconds. 
Ghulam Gilani preferred opium and even strong pre- 
parations of arsenic. 

These escapades were repealed several times in a 
month and remained unnoticed for several months. One 
day, the senior Minister of the Government, Diwan 
Kamjas, the author’s Great Grand Father came to kmow 
of the escapades of the Princess and Ghulam Gilani. 
Gobind ICaur’s maid servant was in love wtli the cliief 
cook of the royal kitchen, Amanat Khan, to whom she 
told the secret. Amanat Khan was the friend of Ali 
Mohammed who was a faithful servant and told tlie 
secret to his Master the Senior Minister. As the public 
was already dissatisfied witli the administration of tlie 
Prime Minister who seldom heard the complaints and 
grievanais of the public, there was great agitation. The 
people were revolting against him and tliey wanted to 
get rid of the Prime Minister. 

As no tangible charge could be found to dismiss 
the Prime Minister, the Ministers of the Government 
were trj-ing to find out an opportunity to catch the 
Prime Minister \rilh Gobind Kaur. 

At a secret mceh'ng of ministers it was decided that 
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Gliulam Gilani and Gobind Kaiir should be caught red 
liandcd when going to Jullundur. A regiment was 
posted outside the outskirts of tlie State and as soon 
as Ghulam Gilani and Gobind Kaur came out of the 
toxsTi in the usual manner unprepared for such a cala- 
mity, the Prime Minister was arrested and was exiled » 
from the State while die Princess was locked up in her 
lialace and was forbidden to go out of tlie palace for 
several months. 

The Princess was not mudi worried about the fate 
of the Prime hfinister nor about her oum fate as she 
had no love for Ghulam Gilani. It was only sex which 
counted wth her. She was a woman widi no loyalties. 
Her real self was revealed when soon after she fell in 
love with Warj'am Singh. 
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19 Plight of a Princess 

P MKCESS GOBnsD KAxm had many other secret love 
* affairs, but the most interesting, thrilling and last- 
ing of tliem all was her love for Colonel Waryam Singh, 
a high military ofBcer of tlie State Army whose ances- 
tors had rendered valuable services to the rulers of 
the State. He fell a wctim to the diarm and beauty 
of the Princess when he w'ent to the palace of Gobind 
Kaur to inspect tlie military guard posted there. Tire 
same problems arose how Waryam Singh could meet 
tire Princess as die main gate was guarded by the mili- 
tary guards and the Princess was not allowed to go 
out even for her daily drives. Her odier maid sen^ant 
Basanti carried tlie messages of Warj^am Singh to the 
Princess and from the Princess to War)'am Singh. He 
soon discovered a way to meet her. Tliere was a well 
inside the palace for draudng water for royal use. Tlie 
wall of the well was also the outer wall of the palace, 
tt^atyam Singh contrived a breach in the wall from tlie 
basement and a rope ^vitl^ a buchet of brass used for 
dravang water was lhro\\’n by tlie Princess and ^^^ar)'am 
came up by means of this rope into the apartment of 
the Princess, in the palace, wthout being noticed by 
anyone. Tlie Princess had to draw up War>'am Singh 
from the well wth the help of her lady companions 
wlio were in her confidence. 

Once Wars'am Singh was inside the palace, he 
.spent tile whole night sntli the Princess who dressed 
herself in gorgeous clotlies to receive him. TTie golden 
bed wth pillows of the best Banaras embroider)' and 
sheets of tlie finest silks was spread on the bed by 
the orders of the Princess. Jasmine and roses were 
thrown on (lie bed on whidi War>'am Singh and Gobind 
Kaur tossed about and spent the wliole night locked up 
ligJit in each others arms. Before daybreak, Waryam 
Singli left the palace througli Uic well in the same 
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way as he came in. He took good care to see that 
he closed the bricks of the structure at the basement of 
the palace and the well before he returned to his house. 
Tliesc romantic meetings remained unnoticed for two 
years. 

Ultimately Sirdar Danishmand, Minister of Hornet 
Affairs of the' Government of Kapurthala came to know 
of the secret. As he was unfriendly to Waryam Singh, 
he made full use of the secret. Waryam Singh was 
seen entering the palace at night by tire night patrolling 
police squad. Tlrey informed the police ofBcer on duty 
at the Police Station. Immediately the Home Minister 
was informed and along with the Inspector General of 
Police and twelve police constables he came to tire 
palace. Tire police force began to open the massive 
gates of the Palace to capture Waryam Singh and the 
Princess. Mdren Waryam Singh and the Princess came 
to know of what was happening at the gate they escap- 
ed through a private tunnel which connected the palace 
V, to a well about 100 yards away outside the palace, 

<' j where the Princess used to take bath daily. They spent 
j,.- the whole night in tire cold water in the well and escap-* 
ed from there early in the morning unnoticed, while 
Sirdar Danishmand and others were still busy in forcing 
through several massive gates of the palace one after 
the other. When diey reached the private rooms of 
file Princess after crashing tlirough the three gates of 
the palace to capture Waryam Singh and the Princess, 
tliey found to their utter disappointment that the rooms 
were empty and Waryam Singh and Gobind Kaur had 
escaped. 

Waryam Singh and Gobind Kaur went to a village 
wiled Kalyan near Sullanpui about 20 miles from 
Kapurthala, in slow marches on foot. Tliis village being 
in British territory' was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the State of Kapurtliala and police force 
of the State could not lay hands on diem. 

Waryam Singli and Gobind Kaur had no means of 
livelihood, as the Princess \vas deprived of her jewellery 
and wealth, and allowance, while Waryam Singh was 
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diiou'ned by members of his ov.-n family and u-as 
disinherifcd. Tdicy both li'/ecl in a rni:d honsc at 
Kalyan and started earning their In’elihaod by fanning. 
War/am Singh ploughed die land and the Princess 
prepared co'*e-dung as a fuel to prepare food for her 
husband and herself, thus fuISIling the demands of 
their romance-drunk hearts. 



20 Maborcja and the Coliaterah 

H IS mciDCESS FAB2A.ND*i-DiLBAiyT> Basliik-ul-itlcad-i- ^ 
jnglisliia Raja-Rajgan Maliaraja Sir Jagatjit Singh, 
G.C5.I., G.ci.E., G.B.E , was the Ruler of Kapurthala 
State. His father, Maharaja Kliarak Singh, had no issue 
and the throne of Kapurthala would have gone to 
another dynasty in the collaterals but for the clever 
manoeuvTing of tlie Senior Ministers of the Government. 
They and other important ofScials of tlie State in parti- 
cular and the public at large did not want that any 
one of tlie collaterals should be the future rulers of 
the State, and particularly those who had embraced 
Christianity as tlieir religion. 

The Prime Minister, Dewan Ramjas c.s.i., was a 
graat political and social reformer of his epoch. He 
• made up his mind to carry out tlie wislics of his col- 
leagues and the people of the State. Very few of the , 
jColiatcrals were men of inlegritj' and character in the 
' eyes of the people of the Kapurthala State, and tlieir 
blood u'os also doubted and the officials were afraid of 
the dire c-onscqucnce if any of tliem succeeded to the 
tlirone of Kapurtliala. Moreover, on account of the 
feud which went on for years between the collaterals 
and Maharaja Randhir Singh, fatlier of Kharak Singh, 
since the death of Maharaja Nihal Singh, any one of 
these collaterals succeeding to tlie throne would have 
endangered the life and position of tlie members of the 
Royal family of Kapurthala, as well as of the Ministers 
and ofiicials of the State. Therefore, every' effort was 
made tliat none of these collaterals should succeed to'- 
the throne of Kapurthala. 

Years passed but no child was bora to Maliaraja 
idiarak Singli and there was general disappointment in 
tlie State. Some plans u-ere hatched to produce a boy 
as heir to tlie throne. Many confidential plans were 
submitted to the Prime Minister but none was accept- 
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ed by liim as a practical one. Diwan Bamjas and 
anotlier Minister Sirdar Bbagat Singli thought of a plan 
which ultimately succeeded. It ^vas planned that a boy 
from a respectable family of the State should be brouglit 
to the lap of the Maharani who should be declared as 
the son of Maharaja Kliarak Singh. Tlie Maharaja 
had been declared insane by the State Physician, 
Doctor Ram Rakha, tliough in reality he was only a hot 
' tempered Prince. He was taken to Bhagsu near Dhar- 
msala in Kangra District, in the Himalayas, a hill sta- 
tion only about 150 miles from Kapurtliala. He was 
interned in a house there, and was not allowed to see 
anyone without the irermission of the doctor in attend- 
ance. 

n\c Maharani was not opposed to tlic proposal of 
the Prime Minister and she agreed tl)at she should de- 
clare herself pregnant. 

Keserdevi, an Indian old haggard and wrinkled 
midwife w’ho had access to the Maliarani at all times 
of the day and night was engaged to attend to tlie 
. Maharani at her deliver}' lime. Tlie Maharani was 
asked to say that it was her own baby when a baby 
was brought to her Lap. Information about some 
women ^vho were e.vpccting children in the Capital was 
gis’cn to the Diwan. A boy was bom to tlie wife of 
Lala Harichand, who was afterwards appointed as the 
Finance Minister of the Stale and was given the title 
of Diwan. He was also a dose friend of Diwan 
Ramjas and lived opposite to his house near the main 
shopping centre. The boy was brought to the palace at 
3 o’clock in the morning of 26th November 1872 and was 
put in the lap of the Maharani. T1)e .Maharani had 
already been declared pregnant by the doctors and 
^ nurses of the i^alacc since nine montlis. 

On the birth of the prince, guns were fired and cele- 
brations st.arted which lasted for forty days incurring an 
expenditure of about a million of rupees and to these 
celebrations the Governor of Punjab, many Britis.h cS- 
cials and .Maharajas of Kashmir, Patiala, 'Cv/alior and 
other neighbouring States were invited. Alms were dis- 
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sent to tlic palace to verify the allegations made by tlie 
collaterals and he loo fell a prey to the hidden tem- 
ptation offered to him by the Diwan. Tliis time the 
temptation was in the form of a precious necklace for 
his wife who v/as dazzled to see this unique siring of 
pearls winch was given in tlie IStli century to the 
ruler of Kapurthala by Ahmed Shall Abdali, tlie Afghan 
invader, as a token of his friendship for him. He too 
reported to tlie Viceroy regarding the legality of the 
child who was to be Uie future ruler of Kapurtliala State. 

There was so much of resentment by the collaterals 
dial a regular feud arose between them and tlie Diwan 
and his family. Tlie dispute rose to such a pitch tliat 
the collaterals were expelled from the State for their 
intrigues and tliey were compelled to stay in Jullun- 
dur City, a town about 12 miles from Uic capital of 
the State. Tlie Government of India gave tliem hand- 
some allowances and gave tlicm titles of Rajas and 
conferred upon them tlie Knight Commander of the 
Star of India and of the British Empire. A branch of 
, the family which gave real trouble was tliat of 
Kanwar Hamam Singh who was honoured in many ways 
by the British Government in India. He was knighted 
and w'as given the title of hereditaiy' Raja. 

On the death of Maharaja Kharak Singh in mys- 
terious circumstances, the boy Jagatjit Singh who was 
five years old was declared sovereign of tlie State. A 
council of regency was appointed under the president- 
ship of Diwan Ranijas who began to rule the State on 
behalf of the Maharaja till he attained tlie age of 18 
and was given full sovereign powers at an investiture 
ceremony by the Governor of the Punjab. 

The Maharaja, descended from the famous Rajput 
> family of Bliatti Rajputs, was the direct descendant of 
Shri Ram Chander who is considered by the Hindus as 
the personification of God. The founder of the 
dynasty was Jassa Singh wlio conquered the State 
following the fall of the Mughals in the time of Ahmed 
Shah Abdali. One of his descendants, Afaharaja 
Rnndhir Singh, the grandfatlier of Jagatjit Singh had also 
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trouble wtli tlie same bnuich of bis collaterals who 
appealed to the Viceroy later against the acceptance 
of Kharalc Singh’s son as heir to the throne. Maharaja 
Nihal Singh left a will, declaring tliat the State should 
be divided into three portions, out of which one por- 
tion should go to his first son Maharaja Randhir Singh , 
and the other two portions to his two odier sons, who 
%vere the sons of the Maharaja from anotlier Maharani, 
wth whom he w’as in love. Maharaja Randhir Singh 
would not accept this will and said that the will was 
made by the Maharaja under the influence of the Malia- 
rani and therefore the will was null and void. The 
t%vo sons Sirdar Kanwar Bikramajit Singh and Kanwar 
Sucbet Singh from this Maharani appealed to the Go- 
vernor, Sir Henry' Lawrence, to honour the ^vill, but the 
Governor gave his decision in favour of Maharaja 
Randhir Singh. The collaterals appealed to the Viceroy, 
Sir John LawTcnce, who was tlie brother of the Gover- 
nor of die Punjab and he ordered that tlie wll of the 
.. Maliaraja Nihal Singh should be considered as valid. 
V'.The Maharaja did not accept the decision of tire Viceroy 
find appealed to tire Secretary of State for India and to f 
r Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria in England. The 
Maharaja sent Diwan Mathra Dass, son of Dhvan 
Ramjas, who was at that time Revenue Minister of tlie 
State, to England to plead tlie case and to interview 
Queen Victoria. Tlie Maharaja gave the Diwan power 
of attorney to fight the case on his behalf in England. 
As tlie words used in granting the power of attorney 
may be interesting to tlie readers, the true copy of the 
document is quoted below:— 

‘To all to whom ^ese presents shall come, I 
Farzand-i-Dilbund Rashkul Ihtiquad-i-Doulat-i-Engli- 
shea, Raja-i-Rajgan, Randhir Singh Bahadoor, Ahluivalia, .. 
V'ali Kapurthala (in the Punjab) va Baundi, va Batuali’ ' 
va Ikouna, g.c.s.i., send greeting. 

Whereas I am preferring an appeal to the Riglit Hon- 
ourable the Secrctaty of State for India in Council from 
the orders passed by the Government of India ■witli 
reference to the claims made upon me by Sirdar 
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Bikram Singli and Kanwar Suchefc Siugli under die alleg- 
ed will of my late fallier. Rajah Nehal Singh deceased, 
and am, about to memorialise the said Secretary^ of 
State tliereon and I am tlicrefore desirous of appoint- 
ing my trusted and confidential servant, Diwan Mathra 
Dass to represent me in all matters connected %vith such 
memorial or appeal, I being at present unable person- 
ally to appear myself before tlie said Secretary of State 
to urge tlie prayer of the said Memorial, and whereas 
I am desirous diat full faith and credit should be given 
to all acts which my said Diwan Mathra Dass may per- 
form, do and execute in my name and on my behalf. 

Now, therefore Icnow ye by tliese presents, witness 
that I tlie said Farzand-i-Dilband Rashkul Ihtiquad-i- 
Doulat-i-Englishea Raja-i-Rajgan Randhir Singh do by 
these presents nominate, and appoint my said Diwan the 
said Mathra Dass my trusted and lawful Attorney and 
agent for me and in my name to appear, and my per- 
son to represent before the Secretary of State for India 
in Council for the time being or any otlier officers or 
officials of the British Government to whom tlie said 
memorial may be submitted or any other person or per- 
sons whomsoever to give such information or particulars 
as to the said memorial and the various matters which 
therein rcfcn'cd to as may or shall be required. And 
for such or any otlier purpose to sign and present my 
other memorial papers or documents as my said Attor- 
ney' shall deem exyiedient and to take necessary steps 
for prosecuting the prayer of my said memorial or any 
other memorials so presented as aforesaid by said Attor- 
ney' as occasion shall or may require. And also to no- 
minate depute or retain and appoint any Counsel or 
Solicitors or Agents as my said Attorney shall think 
^ fit and to give and sign any retainers, IFarrants, and 
proxies .and to pay all such fees, costs, cliarges, and 
expenses and m.ahe .any other necessaiy disbursements 
rtn my behalf. .And generally to do, perform, and 
execute .all such furtlier and otlier acts, deeds, matters 
.and things as shall he requisite or necessaiy' in or about 
tile premises in as full effectual and beneficial a man- 
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ner, as I miglit or could do in my onto proper person. 
And lastly thereby ratif>' and confirm all and whatso- 
ever my said Attorney shall do or cause to be done 
in or about the premises by ^'irtue of these presents. 

Given under my hand and seal at Lucknow, on the 
12th day of August, the Christian Year 1868. 

SdA 

Randhir Singh Ahluwalia of Kapurthala 

His Higliness the Raja-i-Rajagan Randhir Singh 
who is personally knovu to me affixed his seal and 
signed his name in my presence. 

SdA 

R. A. Davies 
Cliief Commr Oudh. 

Dewan Mathra Dass was i)ro\idcd witlr large 
funds and he was allowed to take vith him Indian 
cooks, butlers and sejvants. He even took provisions 
, for food and Ganges water as he was not accustomed 
.•to taking English food and using water of tliat place. 
Tlic Ganga water was also used to purify the food 
which he might take in a foreipi coimtry on an 
emergency occasion. Being clever and shrewd, Diwan 
Mathra Dass employed the best lawyers in England 
and got tile best legal adrice and help. He placed tlte 
whole case before tlic Queen. In the days of Queen 
Victoria, the Privy Coundl was more or less guided by 
the Sovereign Queen in matters connected with India. 
The East India Company had ceased to exist and the 
Queen of England had become the Empress of India. 
Tlie Queen being a \'er\' pious and religious woman > 
did not like the idea of collaterals inheriting die major 
portion of the State while the actual heir to the tlirone 
Randhir Singh should have only one-tliird of the State. 
Tlie Queen disagreed with the decision of die Viceroy 
and the two brothers were given Rs. 38,000 per year 
and diei' were asked to live outside the State. Tliough 
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they remained outside the State, at a place called Jullun- 
dur, the feud in tlie family went on and though the 
Maharaja succeeded, tlic intrigues of tlie collaterals 
v,-cnt on. Tliey even succeeded in getting the ^^aharani 
to make a statement to the Governor of Punjab Sir 
Henry' Lav^Tcnce, tliat the boy Jagatjit Singh was not 
bom to her, but it was too late. She was also dc-clared 
insane by the Civil Surgeon of tlie State. Diwan Mathra 
IDass was honoured by tlie Nfaharaja and was given 
jewels and land gifts, fcelebrab'ons took place through- 
out the State to commemorate the occasion of his 
return with success. The rc-venue taxes were reduced 
to please the farmers and tire salaries of ^^inis^e^5, 
officers and subordinates were increased by double. 
Ihe prisoners were set free. There were prayers of 
thanksgiring in temples, churches and mosques. 

Maharaja Randhir Singh had the good fortune of 
wearing the sword used by Nadir Sliah of Persia and 
die famous topaz wliich Nadir Shah also wore on his 
arm, but Maharaja Jagatjit Singh got it set in his belt 
which he used on offidal and formal occasions. These 
were the gifts given to Maharaja Fateh Singli by Nadir 
Shah. Jagatjit Singli v.-as also lucky to drive in gold and 
silver carriage drawn sometimes by sLx or sometimes 
by eight horses ivearing most precious jewels and em- 
erald studded harnesses to the value of several miflion 
nipecs wliich also his ancestor Maharaja Fateh Singh 
had rcceii-ed as a gift from King Nadir Shah. 

Maharaja Jagatjit Singh niled for 69 years and 
was recognised by the Government of India as a true 
son of Niaharaja Kharak Singh. He was honoured by 
the British Government and received b'ghest decora- 
tions and honours from the Kings of England and the 
^Pre.siclents and Kings of otlier foreign countries. How- 
ever, his great ambition to get c.c,v,o. from the 
liands of the King of England, Emperor of India, was 
not realised. copy of (lie aide-memoire he personal- 
ly handed over to the King when he was received by 
him at the BucMngham Palace. His craWng for de- 
corations ns llial of other ruling Princes was insatiable 
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At his cleatli, at the age of 74, there w'as oflBdal 
mourning tliroughout India and flags flew half mast, 
not only in Kapurthala State and India, but also in 
European countries, particularly in France. France 
considered him as her best friend and had conferred 
on him, during his life time. Grand Cross of Legion , 
d’ Honneur. 
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21 At Abdine Palace 

^ J AGATjiT siNCii, MAHARAJA of Kapurlliak, wlicii he was 
in Cairo, asked for a special audience with King 
Faud of Egypt. The King not only granted him an 
audience but also invited him to an official luncheon 
party, which was attended by the Prime Minister, 
Mustafa Zaglul Pasha, leader of the Wafd and other 
Ministers of his cabinet as well as the senior-most officials 
of his Court, who were dressed up in official uniform 
with red turbush as head-dress. 

The British aides dc camp were given tlie title of 
Pasha and they could only be recognised as British 
from their sliglitly fair comple-vion. The Maharaja was 
recei\'cd at the entrance by the Grand Chamberlain of 
the Court and afterwards he inspected the Guard of 
Honour. He was then taken by the Grand Chamberlain 
to the Main Hall where he was met by other high 
officials before he was conducted to tlie drawing room 
where the King was waiting for him. 

Tile lunch consisted of delicious Egyptian dishes 
and French wines. Zaglul Pasha, the then Prime Minister 
of Egj'pt, the most popular man of tlie epoch, 
the Royal Princes, including Prince Mohammed Ah and 
tlie high dignitaries of tlie countiy w^ere also present. 
Coffee was scr\’cd in cups studded with diamonds and 
other predous stones and w’aiters, in gorgeous clothes 
with golden Aigerettes and red Turkish hats, bowed 
low' in obeisance when pouring coffee for the guests. 
Tlic menu served at the lunch was as follow’s:— 

Dejeuner 

Caviar frais Blinis de Sarrasin 

Saumon du Rhin a la Victoria 

Scllc D agneau de lait a la cliatelaine, CaiUes au riz 

Poularde dc Braise Lambertye 
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Yalandji - Dolmas 
Dinde de Fayoiim rotie 
Salade pointes d' Asperge 
Mille - fcuilles a la Parisien 
Cantaloup glace 

Cliapcau de fille dc friandise ’ 

Palais d’ Abdine 
Lundi le 13 Mars 1933 

After die lunch was over, the King took the Maharaja 
to his study for a prh’ate talk, whUe Sirdar Muhabbat 
Rai, Private Secretary to the Maharaja and I were 
conducted to the office of the Grand Chamberlain to 
await the return of tlie Maharaja. 

Tliere were series of funny noises tliroughout the 
conversation while the Maharaja was talking to the 
King in the opposite room ssith doors left svide open. 
It seemed like the barb’ng of dogs. 

Getting curious about die pcculi.ar noise, Sirdar 
Mulmbbat Rai felt compelled to enquire from the Cham- ^ 
.^bcrlain about the peculiar bark at tin’s time when there 
were no dogs \'isiblc near about the palace. The more 
so when in the palaces of die Muslim Kings no dogs 
were generally permitted. Tliis animal is normally con- 
sidered impure by the Muslims. Tlie Grand Chamber- 
lain kept quiet but when Sirdar Muhabbat Rai insisted 
on his enquiry, it was whispered in his ear that His 
Majesty was only coughing. 

Tlie interview of the Maharaja lasted about fifteen 
minutes and the same noises persisted. On return to the 
Hotel Semeramis, it was c,vplained by the Maharaja 
that the King coughed like the b.Trk of a dog, due to 
an operation performed on His Majesty’s throat some *7 
years ago whereby husky sound emanated whenever 
he Wtiiited to clear his throat. 

The Maharaja and I were decorated by the King 
with the Order of the Nile but as the Maharaja %vant- 
ed the liighest order of Eg>'pt, “Abbas Halmi” I was 
asked to see the Foreign Minister of the Government of 
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Egypt to tell him tliat tlie honour conferred upon Maha- 
raja was not in keeping willi his exalted position, and tliat 
lie would feel gratiBcd if His Majesty conferred upon 
him the Order of Abbas Halmi. I advised the Maha- 
raja not to press for this but tlie Maharaja was quite 
adamant. I had to inter%ncw His Excellency Abdel 
Khalak Pasha, the Foreign Minister. But he knew of die 
object of my visit as the Maharaja had spoken to liim 
at a reception the night before on the same subject. 
He talked of India and the Indian Princes and tlic 
Indian States. He also talked of the tyranny of die 
British in India and the humiliation to wliieh the 
Princes of India were subjected to by the British oflBcers. 

I was all the time itching to come to die subject 
of my interview but as a shrewd man, die Foreign 
Minister would give me no diance to do so. He talked 
and talked and related stories of the British interference 
in political life of Eg>Tit and how he managed to keep 
them in check. It could be seen diat he was evading 
the issue and was gaining time. Half an hour passed 
by and suddenly he pushed die bell hidden under the 
table and diree officers in Frock Coat and Turbush 
ushered diemselves into die room. 

Tlie intcr\'iew came to an end xvithout giving me 
an opportunity to mention the object of my visit to the 
Foreign Minister to the great disappointment of the 
Maharaja. 


the canopy. The Sultan did not even utter a word 
ihougli the Maharaja and the Resident followed by me 
and other officials of the Maharaja had entered the hall 
of audience. Tlie Sultan did not even nod to the 
salutes and bowing of tlie Resident. The Resident 
^ bowed several times before the Sultan and after bow- 
ing low he stood erect and in French language intro- 
dviccd the Maharaja to the Sultan in the following 
words, ‘Your Majesty, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kapurtliala, the ruler of the Kingdom of an important 
State in tlie North of India, has come to pay his salu- 
tations and greetings to Your Majesty’. The Sultan did 
not make any sign and remained dumb. 

After a number of speeches made by the Resident, 
tlie Court Interpreter spoke in low murmuring voice 
which could only be heard by the Sultan, translating 
what the Resident had said. It was only after the 
Sultan had heard what the interpreter had said that 
he put his hand out of the large white cloak which he 
was wearing and shook hands with die Maharaja and 
made a sign to him to sit down on one of the gold 
'diairs. 

Tlie Resident before sitting on the second gold 
chair introduced me as the Court Minister and the other 
officers to tlie Sultan, but we were not given any seat 
to sit down nor did the Sultan take any notice of us. 
After the introduction was over, the Resident sat down 
after bowing several times again. Tlie Maharaja open- 
ed tlie conversation: Tom* Majesty, I have come to 
CTcet your Majesty. I am much’ tlirilled to see your 
kingdom and I tliank Your Majesty for the great hos- 
pitality which Your Majesty has extended to me and 
to my staff.’ 

* 'Tlie Sultan did not say a word in reply till such 
tune tliat the interpreter translated whatever the Maha- 
raja said to the Sultan. 'Hie Sultan said sometliing in 
a vcn' low tone which could not be beard by anyone 
interpreter said in Arabic that he was pleased 
with the visit of tlie Maharaja. This was translated by 
the interpreter. After tliis the Vizier and the 
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Chamberlain who were standing along wth us in a 
row bowed most courteously to tlie Sultan and the 
ceremony was over. 

Tlie Maliaraja bowed and shook tlie right hand of 
the Sultan which was hardly visible as it was hidden in 
the robes which he was wearing. After the Maharaja 
shook hands I was also asked by the Resident to pro- 
ceed towards the Sultan to shake hands wth his Majesty, 
but I could only touch his robes as his hands had al- 
ready gone inside the robe. 

The Resident bowed again and again while he was 
retreating to the door wth his face always in front, 
towards the Sultan and in his meat hurry and excite- 
ment of retreat his legs jammed and tlie sword which 
was fastened to his belt got right into his legs and he 
fell. Tlie Sultan did not make any fuss about it and 
no body moved to help the Resident, but soon the Re- 
sident recovered from that position and joined the 
Maharaja who had already walked out of die room and 
was going back by the same passage lined by Negro 
troops widi naked sNvords in their hands. In the even- 
ing die Grand Viricr and the Chamberlain brought*' 
decorations for the Maharaja and myself and pinned 
diem on our chests at an official ceremony. 

After the dcadi of the Sultan, his son Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Yossef, ascended the throne of 
Morocco. On account of his inclination towards the 
National Movement, he was dethroned and his place 
was taken by his 72 year old uncle, Maulay 
Mohammed Ben Arafa, and Sidi Mohammed was 
exiled to Corsica. He took vith him two of his wives 
and seven of his dusky eyed concubines. 
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Tlie crossing of Los Andes from Buenos Aires to 
Santiago de CJiile was a rcmarkahle experience. Sno\v- 
clad mountains arc pierced through by a railway train 
and sucli a sight is unique in the world, Tlic shaqj 
cutters attached to llie engine were cutting tlie snow 
aside from the railway track and the train went up 
and down crossing the highest mountain in tliat region. 

Tlie people of that region received the Maharaja 
with cntliusiasm at every hill stab'on and oflFered him 
and his companions presents and hand-woven articles 
whicli are still preserved by us as souvenir of South 
American tour, 

• Dr Marccio D’ Alvear, President of the Republic 
of Argentine, was a man of remarkable ability and he 
received the Maharaja \rith the greatest pomp and show 
at his palace La Casa Rosada. After the inspection of 
the troops by the President on the Independence Day, 
the Maharajas car was surrounded by thousands of 
people who collected at that Mililniy’ Renew and they 
all shouted, Vico Maharakka’. 

South American people knew very little about the 
history of India and the Indian Slates. Tliey only 
knew that the Maharaja of Kapurthala was a king from 
India and that he should be given reception in accor- 
^ dance with his Imperial status. The Maharaja took a 
large staff of officers with him including a Sikh who 
used to be dressed in most gorgeous clothes and mtli 
his white flowing beard attracted the crowds who had 
never seen a Sikh gentleman in their life. 

Once in a gala performance gi\-cn by the President 
of the Republic of Argentine at the Opera, the Maha- 
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held as Field Marshal of llic Kingdom of Kapurlliala, I 
did not think it necessary to contradict tlie news in the 
newspapers or tell tlie trutli to my friends as I thought 
it would diminish the cntliusiasm of die people for the 
Maharaja. Several letters and telegrams were sent to 
. me by women of higli society couched in most amorous 
Spanish language. 

Tlie South Americans arc puritans and tlicir morals, 
unlike people of other countries in Europe, arc high. 
It is difficult to go out alone wlh married women in 
Argentine while unmarried girls of any age would go 
out even -with strangers for dinner, supper or tea, and 
could even go out for week-ends outside tlieir home 
towm. Tlie men from Argentine are very jealous of 
Oicir wives and often one sees duels being fought be- 
tween the lovers of married women and tlieir husbands, 
resulting in death of one of llic two or botli. But tliis 
did not stop many love affairs between the married 
women and foreigners vasiting the country though they 
have to risk their lives for indulging in such love affairs. 

Tlie Prince of Wales, later King Edward VIII, 
'■ was also there at that time as tlie guest of tlie Govern- 
ment of Argentine and was much intrigued and an- 
noyed to kmow of the great and splendid ovation and 
the grand reception given to a ruler of a State in India 
who was the vassal of the British Crown. 




power and prestige of the ^^aha^a]■a of Patiala. Bhu- 
pinder Singh, however, was a wise and shrewd ruler 
and he could ouh^it his cousin the Maharaja of Dholpur. 

Every time the Maharaja of Dholpur threw out a 
challenge he uris invariably beaten by the Maliaraja 
of Patiala and tliese tussels’ brought him utter humilia- 
tion. At the end of his political career he began to 
profess that he was the only ruler who could protect 
the interests and honour of die ruling princes and he 
canvassed his brother princes for confederation of the 
States in opposition to the National Congress and even 
liberal and otlicr parties. 

His idea was tliat if there was unity among the 
princes they could thwart the political progress of the 
countrj' and as a powerful unit they would have a big 
pull in Indian politics. This deWce though very shrewd 
and in the interest of tlie princes was soon found out. 
Tlie vase Indian statesmen and leaders, however, op- 
posed this mo\'ement openly and it died in its infancy. 

In order to enlist die support and s>'mpathy of 
King Edward ^^II of England, die ^^alla^aja of 
Dholpur wired to Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the then Prime 
^^inislcr of England, in connection with the marriage of 
King Edw’ard VIII to Mrs Simpson. 

Tlie Maharaja contended that die princes of India 
approved of this matrimonial alliance and enjoined upon 
the Brili.sh Government not to take any action as it 
might alienate die sympadiy and support of die ruling 
princes of India. Mr Baldwin had already stated in 
the House of Commons diat die position of die Kings 
wife was different from die po.sition of die wife of any 
odicr citizen of die countr}'. His wife becomes the 
Queen of the countn' and llierefore in the choice of 
^thc Queen, the choice of the people must be heard, 

V'hen Baldwin saw' diis cable w'hich was sent with- 
out the support of the Chamber of Princes, ho v/as 
much annoyed and pa.sscd it on to the Secretary of 
State for India who in return sent it to the Viceroy. 

Tlie Viceroy took* strong ohjeclion to .such a athh- 
being sent direct by the Maharaja to the Prime Mini'- 
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ter of England. The Maharaja apologised to the Viceroy 
for meddling in the domestic afeirs of the Bucldngham 
Palace and His Majesty's Government. As the Mahara- 
ja was frien^y with the Viceroy and tlic Political officers 
and was the henchman of tlic British Government 
throughout his life, tlic Government of India took no 
action against him. Till tlie end of tlic princely order, 
he went on intriguing against the National Movement 
in India and was antagonistic to the aspirations of the 
people. He was not in favour of the country^ gaining 
independence and tried to block its growth witli all his 


strength. 

'I’he cat came out of die bag when it was found 
out tliat he w’as in league with His Highness Nawab 
Hamidulla Mahmud, the nilcr of Bhopal and his hencli- 
man, Mir Maqbool Mahmud, Secretary of the Chamber 
of Princes, with whom he was secretly negotiating and 
disciussing the political problems of India, as to how 
tlic princes should form an empire of their own with 
the ultimate object of crushing tlic national aspirations 
of the people a"d thr vl-''.!-’' of India. 

He called !:< \ of India, 'Tiie’'' 

people and his own personal friends laughed at him 
for his folly. One day he woke up to find that he was 
no longer the nilcr of the State and that the palaces 
where he lived were to be considered as government 
propcrt>^ His privy purse was cut short and he was 
given one house to live while his favourite palaces and 
hunting grounds were taken away from him by die 
Goverament of India and were converted into public 
institutions. 
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25 Ram Piari's tragic end 

*T"ALSiiAin, CAixED THE royal tank, a lake at a dis- 
* tanco of five miles from tlie capital of the State, 
was the favourite resort of His Highness Maharaja Udai- 
bhan Singh, Ruler of Dholpur State, for duck shooting 
and is situated in beautiful surroundings. He also fed 
tigers and other ferocious animals ^vith his own hands 
who collected daily to be fed from the hands of the 
Maharaja who used to go to them in a motor boat 
This tank was constructed by the Moghal Emperor 
Shahjahan about tliree hundred years ago. 

Tlie Palace consisted of several terraces made of 
cement and marble. These covered terraces were spread 
over sev'cral miles and all the terraces were on the bank 
of tiic great lake which is stored up noth water, not only 
by the monsoon rains, but also by water diverted from 
tlie various canal weirs. 

Tliis artificial tank is about ten miles in area and is 
well-known for duck shooting. It is here that the 
Maharaja Rana used to in\ite Kings, heads of foreign 
Governments, Viceroys, his brotlier princes and other 
distinguished guests. Tliey were not only entertained 
sumptuously but excellent facilities for duck shooting 
were prorided. It w'as unique because of the large 
number of ducks -which Hie guests used to bag during 
their shooting expeditions; Tlie ducks were bred in 
such a scientific manner in tlie reser\nirs. that some- 
times they consisted of a flight of 1 to Ri thousand 
ducks at a time. A similar number of ducks came from 
different sides, from neighbouring areas in order tn 

•"enjoy die company of th^ fellow- ducks a^wdl as to 
pick the food left over for tliem all over the tank. 
Trees were grown in tlie tank for tlie protection of 
birds. 


mcnever distinguished guests w-ere invited for 
duck shooting the ducks were disturbed from the taii 
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her in ordinary clothes. At tliat time he had no control 
on himself and this in\Tiriably led to trouble. He creat- 
ed a scene in Kandaghat as a guest of Maharaja Bhu- 
pindcr Singh where he cauglit hold of a maid sen'^ant 
by the name of Pliagni, ^\^fc of Bagu bearer and it was 
A with great difficulty that tlic matter was hushed up. 

One \\inti^^ night Ram Piari had a charcoal burner 
called an Angitlii in her room to keep herself warm. 
Since .slie kept all the windows and doors of the room 
closed, the smoke of the charcoal filled the room and 
suffocated her and she became unconscious. When 
the Maharaja unlocked the door he found her in an 
unconscious state. First the Maharaja tried to conceal 
lliis incident but finding tliat Ram Piari was not regain- 
ing consciousness, he called his Palace physician who 
was enjoying the alcoholic drinks at Talshahi along 
vith his friends. 

As soon as die private car of die Maharaja brought 
die doctor to this private house, die Maharaja received 
him personally whicli is not usual for die ruler of the 
State. As soon as die doctor alighted from his car, die 
'Maharaja whispered a few wor^ in lus ears and he 
was ushered into the room where Ram Piari was dying 
of suffocation. 

Tlie doctor seeing the girl in diis state was shocked 
and said to die Maharaja diat it was cruel to keep 
the woman hidden in such a way widi a diarcoal bur- 
ner and ^\’ithout any ventilation in the room. Tlie 
Maharaja tried to keep him on his right side and pro- 
mised him \'aluable presents in order to keep diis episode 
as a secret. But in spite of the best efforts of the doctor. 
Ram Piari died. Tliis caused much commotion in 
Talshahi. The Maharaja tried his utmost to hush up 
'^llic affair but the public came to know of the secret 
and the scandal spread. 

Tlie guests at Talshalii also came to know of diis 
and the doctor who was a jolly fat man could not hide 
his hatred for die Maharaja for his cruelty. He let out 
the secret and the guests were also disgusted at the 
behaWour of llie Maharaja and began to leave one after 
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other cases borrowers became creditors. This travesty 
of justice caused a big agitation in the State. The 
matter was reported by the British Resident to tlie 
Viceroy who appointed a Diwan (Prime Minister) \vith 
full powers to e.xcrcise thorough control and the 
Maliaraja became a nominal head of the State instead of ■ 
a ruler wtli full sovereign powers. 
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27 The Fabled Nizam 


p AmiFm AixY OF the Brib'sh Government, Lieuten- 
ant General His Exalted Highness Asafjah Muzaffar- 
ul-mulk Nizam-ul-mulk, Nizam-ud-daula Sir Mir Osman 
Ali Klian Bahadur, Fateh Jang, ccsi, gbe, tlie tentli 
ruler of the line, was installed on tlje throne of 


Hyderabad in 1911. 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions covered an exten 


sive plateau witli an a%’erage ele\'ation of about 1,250 
ft. above sea level interspersed witli hills rising to 2,500 
ft. and in one case even 3,500 ft. high. Tlie total area 
of e\'er 80,000 square miles is larger than that of 
England and Scotland put together. 

The house of Hyderabad was foimded by Nawab 
Asaf Jah Bahadur, the most distinguished general of 
Aman^eb, 

After long service xmder the Delhi Emperor, dis- 
•jnguished alike in war and political sagacity he was 
appointed Viceroy of the Deccan region in 1713, with 
the title of Nizam-ul-mulk which has since become the 


hereditary title of the family. 

The Moghul Empire was on the verge of decline, 
owing to internal dissensions and attacks from without. 
Amid general confusion Nawab Asaf Jah had h’ttle 
dilEculty in asserting his independence against the 
weak occupants of the throne of Delhi, but he had to 
repel tlie inroads of the Marathas who were harassing 
the western parts of his newly acquired territory. His 
independence was the cause of much jealousy in Delhi, 
and die court party secretly instructed Mubariz Khan, 
xjovemor of Kliandesh, to oppose him by force of arms. 
A battle was fought at Sh^arkhelda in the Buldana 
District of Berar in 1724, and Mubariz Klian was 
totally defeated and lost Jiis life. 

The batde established the independence of Nawab 
Asaf Jah who anne.ved Berar and made Hyderabad his 
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At the time of his death in 1741 he was estahlish- 
[ as tlie independent sovereign of the Kingdom co- 
rtensive Avith the present Dominions, including the 
rovince of Berar. 

Nizam means an administrator who was the Go- , 
emor of Hyderabad during the Mughal period- and' 
iter the fall of tiie Mughal empire the Nizam became 
ndependent and entered into a treaty wdi the East 
India Company. 

Later, when the British Power became paramount 
in India, the Nizam like the other Maharajas and ruling 
princes of India came under tire suzerainty of the em- 
peror of Great Britain. 

His forefathers gathered enormous wealtlr and piled 
up a huge stock of jewels unparalleled in die history 
of the world and Nizam Osman Ali Khan inherited all 
the massive gold bars and bricks, fabulous diamonds, 
other precious stones and jeweller)'. Several cellars of 
his palace were hoarded with jewellery, gold and silver 
bricks. The keys were always kept by the Nizam him- 
self and he never trusted any ofiBcer or servant %vith the 
key of the great Vaults of his fabulous wealth. 

At an early age, tlie Nizam of Hyderabad was great- 
ly fasdnated %\ith his wealth and he used to count the 
bricks of silver and gold, now and then. 

From his early youth he got full satisfaction in look- 
ing at piles of these gold bricks. Having had enor- 
mous wealth, not only jewellery gold and silver bricks 
and odier precious articles, he had vast property in land 
and houses which yielded an income of milh'ons of 
rupees, "nie Nizam possessed the famous Jacob dia- 
mond which ranked next to tlie Kohinoor, now set in 
tlie Crown of Queen Elizabeth of England. 

With all his wealtli the Nizam was a miser. He 
spent very little on himself. Tlie habit of miserliness 
became ingrained in him more and more widi advan- 
cing years. He was so steeped in this mania that when- 
erv'cr he imited anyone to his table, the food served 
to tile guests w’as frugal and insipid. Even for tea he 
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Iiad barely two biscuits to offer, one for bimself and 
tlie other for the guest. If the number of guests were 
more, the number of the biscuits increased in the same 
proportion. At Uie royal table the spirit of miserliness 
was displayed so blatantly that any guest could easily 
comprehenci tlie mentality of his host. On occasions 
when he entertained guests at his table, the expenses 
of which were not home by his privy purse, he did not 
display the same trait. 

He believed in getting his guests serv'ed sump- 
tuously when tlie e.vpenses were chargeable to the 
State Exchequer. At official banquets and receptions, 
tlie food served was sumptuous in both die European 
and Indian styles and ev’cn alcohoh'c drinks such as 
v.'hi.slty, and he used to offer a glass of champagne 
to noblemen attending the banquet, sitting far away from 
him, and on receipt of the glass they' would stand up, 
bow in obeisance several times to thank His ExaltM 
Higliness for the mark of Royal Honour showm to them. 
Tin’s meant that tlie Nizam publicly honoured a parti- 
cular nobleman on that night and die custom was that 
the next morning for one cup of champagne which the 
noble guest had received the previous ni^t, he had to 
reciprocate by sending him a present worth a hundred 
diousand rupees. 

It became a custom for the Nizam to offer a glass 
of champagne to six or seven noblemen of his Kingdom 
at each banquet which meant that six or seven lakhs 
of rupees were sent to the Nizam, while the cham- 
pagne was paid for by the State Exchequer. He also 
used to amass great wealth by sending small presents 
to the noblemen who in return had to offer him cosdy 
presents ten or twenty times the value of the presents 
^sent. 

Anodier trick the Nizam had adopted to extort 
money was to attend the funeral, marriages and other 
ceremonies of the noblemen of his State and at such 
functions the Nizam w'as presented with gold sovereigns 
as token of die gratitude His Exalted Highness’ 
gracious visit. 
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He devnsed many other ways of extracting money 
from his subjects, so much so tliat everybody in his 
kingdom knew what the Nizam \%'as expecting from a 
particular person for the honour bestowed on him on 
some particular occasion. 

The Nizam kept jeweller}' in hundreds of boxes > 
while bricks of gold and silver were kept in large 
v'aulls. In later years of life when he bad a number 
of children numbering about eighty to ninety he had 
each box of jewellery' assigned to each of his sons and 
daughters, but these boxes were meant to be delivered 
to me assignee only after his death. So, none knew 
exactly the contents of these boxes except tliat it was 
noted dow'n by the Nizam in his o^vn private book kept 
for the purpose. 

At uie time of the integration of the States witli 
the Union of die Republic of India, the Nizam was 
ad\iscd by the Govcniment of India that it would be 
much safer for him to keep his hoarded gold and silver 
bricks and odier jewellery in the safe deposit vault of 
t, a bank in Bomba)'. 

Tlic Government of India rightly suspected that '' 
diis colossal wealth might be misused by the Nizam and 
his advisers as it was rumoured that the Nizam had 
planned to get wealth removed by secret methods to 
Pakistan or to some other country. 

A Trust of 46 crores of rupees was created and tho 
jewellery was removed first to the Imperial Bank of 
India in Bombay but afterwards to the Mercantile 
Bank of India as the space for placing tliese numerous 
boxes and cartloads of gold and silver bricks was in- 
sufficient in die Imperial Bank on account of la<^ of 
accommodation. The Mercantile Bank of India had to 
improvise special cellars for the safe deposit of these 
gold and silver bricks and the jewelleiy of His Exalted 
Higlincss. 

Tlie Nizam, in spite of his owning such vast wealth, 
shed tears of sorrow when he saw uiem going out of 
die palace reserve after the ‘‘Police Action'’ and the 
capture of Kasim Razv'i— die rebel leader of the anti- 
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Indian movement Tlie Nizam was tlien obliged to 
conciliate tlie authorities of tlie Union by denouncing 
the suspected revolt of his own Prime Minister and 
declaring that he was an ally of the Indian Union and 
had no truce Arith Pakistan, 

The Government of India taking die Nizam at liis 
word appointed him as the Rajpramukh (Governor) of 
integrated Hyderabad, This he later relinquished and 
retired from public life and became a recluse. He 
seldom came out of King Kothi, where he resided. 

His heir apparent. Prince Himayat Ali Klian (Azzam 
Jah) and liis second son. Prince Shujaat Ali Klian 
(Muazzam Jah) were married to the Turkish Princesses 
—daughter and niece respectively of tlie Ex-KIialifa of 
Turkey— Abdul Majid. 

After a few years of married life, Princess Nilofer 
left her husband, Muazzam Jah, tlie second son of the 
Nizam and joined her grandmother, the cousin of 
ex-king Abdul Majid of Turkey, one of tlie ricliest 
women of Turkey. 

Botli the Princes received huge amounts as privy 
purse from tlie Nizam with die approv'al of tlie Govem- 
' ment of India but witli the creation of the Trust, tlie 
Princes were paid their priv}' purse from the Trust 
money, while ^e Nizam himself was paid five million 
rupees from his landed property as well as some extra 
amount from the Trust. 

Widi all tliese multi-millions at his disposal, tlie 
Nizam barely spent a few thousand rupees on himself 
and his numerous concubines who abounded his palace. 

Tliough die Nizam had a large harem and several 
wives and eunuelis, yet die total amount he spent on 
his personal establisliment and household was mucli 
^css dian any one among the reasonably wealdiy class 
"'of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Tlie dress of die Nizam v'as very' simple. He v'orc 
an ordinarj' shirt and a short loose pyjama. Tlie socks 
were always sagging while the mjama was lifted so 
high that the legs or die Nizam— between die edges of 
die pjjama and the socks— were alwai's nsible. He 
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riglitful heirs, died just tlien. The demise of tlie King 
gave Osman Ali sufficient time to manipulate tilings and 
through tlie influence of gold bricks and dazzling dia- 
monds, he got tlie case of his brothers’ brushed aside 
and liimself became rightful and the undisputed ruler 
of Hyderabd. 

The fatlier of tlie Nizam had given tlie Hyderabad 
Palace at Bombay to Salabat Jah but Osman Ali got 
the house confiscated. Salabat Jah complained to uie 
llien Resident about the confiscation of his house who 
asked the Nizam to return the house to Iris brotlier. 
Tricky as Osman Ali was, he suggested to tlie Resident 
that die house should be valued and Salabat Jah should 
be paid die value as compensation instead of die house. 
Bodi die Resident and Salabat Jah agreed to this 
arrangement and Sir Cowasji Jehangir of Bombay was 
appointed by the Resident to evaluate die house, 

Osman Ali sent his confidendal private secretary to 
see Sir Cowasji Jehangir requesting him to undervalue 
the house but Sir Cowasji Jehangir being an honest 
man wdi great integrity and character turned down his 
request and the house was valued at Rs, 17 lakhs. 
Osman Ali after paying this amount from lus pocket in 
great hurry reah’sed diat his capital was reduced by 17 
laklis. He got the house declared as Government 
propert>'. 

Later, Salabat Jah died in mysterious circumstances 
and die Nizam got all lus money and property but 
Basabat Jah continued to get Rs. 5000 per mondi as 
his allowance which die Government of India had fixed. 
This amount was paid from die Hyderabad Exchequer. 
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Nizam tliat tlie butter was sold for Rs, 201/-. The 
Nizam was mightily pleased wth the services render- 
ed by tlie officer and credited die amount of Rs. 201/- 
to his own bank account which already amounted to 
hundreds of millions of rupees. Mr. Reddy was given 
a superior post in recognition of his services. 



Britisli or Turkish cigarette by his friends or hi^ 
Government officials, instead of picking up one cigarette 
he picked up 4 or 5 cigarettes at a time and put them 
in his cigarette box while continuing to smoke his own 
cheap brand. 

On one occasion Mr. V. P. Menon, Adviser to the 
Government of India in the States’ Ministry, went to 
visit the Nizam and after a while the Nizam offer^ 
him a Hyderabad made cigarette called “Ghar Minar” 
which the Nizam generally smoked and cost him 12 
paise per packet of 10 cigarettes. But Mr. Menon did 
not like to smoke it and respectfully declined the offer. 
Instead he offered his own cigarettes to the Nizam, 
saying that His Exalted Highness might try a new 
brand. The Nizam liked the cigarette and asked Mr. 
Menon for three or four cigarettes which he kept in 
his own cigarette box. A few days later when Mr. 
Menon visited the Nizam again, the Nizam instead of 
offering him Ghar Minar cigarettes, offered Mr. Menon 
*e same cigarettes which he had taken from him a 
few days earlier. 


rich, his personal jewellery was valued 
at fifty_ crores of ^pees. The Nizam always kept a 
hst of jejvellery in his pocket whether awake or asleen 
He knew exactly how much he had got, in which 
boxes p^cular jewellery was kept and where any 
specific Item of jewellery could be traced. No one was 
allowed to distob tlie arrangements without his prior 
consent. If this was to be done for dusting t^r^om 
he ^easurer had to explain in a most factual S 
bowing several times that the box was onlv I ’ 

porarily to clean the place. The Niza7b^sS' 
cious by nature did not trust any of hie 
die jewellery The treasury was opened bv^hro^* 
in cliargc only after obtaining the^snecial \ ™ 
always remained in fl,e eusl Jly of te feS" wf 

D/AJfOND PAPER ^YEIGHT AND THE SO^BOy 

The Nizam of Hvderabatl ^ 

famous Jacob Diamond' which weSmT^I 

jgg igiied 282 carats, fe 




of die letter. Several years afterwards, though the 
Prime Minister had swallowed the letter, the British got 
Berar. But the Nizam hated die British ever after. And 
he seldom missed the opportunity for making his anti- 
British feelings kno^^^l. 

At the time of his silver jubilee, held in 1937, the 
Bridsh garrison consisting of bventy-four thousand 
troops wanted to honour die Nizam by marching past 
him. But after hardly one thousand troops had march- 
ed past him, the Nizam told the Commander of 
the British troops that he would no longer stay there. 
Tliis was a mark of high discourtesy shown to 
die British troops and meant another black mark by 
the Viceroy in his Conduct Book. 

On one occasion when he gave a big banquet in 
which the British Resident and senior officers of the 
Government of India and noblemen of the “Paigahs” 
were present, he began to make a speech soon after the 
first course was served— not ordinarily done until the 
end of die dinner. The Nizam after making his speech 
,in honour of the Resident left the table accompanied 
by most of his courtiers while die British Resident and 
a few other Britishers remained behind to finish the 
dinner. This was also a mark of high discourtesy to- 
wards die British Resident as a representative of the 
Croivn in India. 



30 The Spanish Maharani 

I N ins Yotmi Osman Ali, the Nizam of Hydera-/ 
* bad, had peculiar ways of spending his money and 
distributing jewellery. 

On one occasion he heard of die beauty of die 
Spanish Maharani Prem Kaur of Kapurthala and he invit- 
ed Maharaja Jagatjit Singh, Ruler of Kapurthala State, 
to Hyderabad for a couple of days- The Nizam was so 
fascinated ividi her beauty diat he would not let die 
Maharaja and the Maharani go away from Hyderabad 
for several weeks. ; 

Every night at die dinner table, Maliarani Prem 
Kaur found valuable jewels in die napkin placed in 
front of her and every' time she unfolded die napkin 
she found either a diamond in it or a ring or a neck- 
lace or some odier precious stone. 

The presentation of jewels to the Maharani in diis 
rather a novel way continued for several weeks, butT 
the Nizam had uo chance to meet Prem Kaur alone at 
any time as Jagatjit Singh was most jealous of her and 
did not allow her to meet die Nizam alone even for a 
second. 

The patience of die Nizam was exliausted and he 
got his senior Begum to send a message to die Maha- 
rani for a reception in her honour at King Kothi. The 
Maharaja had no objection to the Maliarani being enter- 
tained by the senior Begum at the palace. 

When the car carrying the Maharani, her two ADCs 
and her lady companion reached the palace, die Head 
Eunuch Abdul Reliman informed the two Aides-de- 
Camp that only die Maharani and her French lady 
companion Mile Louise Dujon would enter die palace 
while die two Aides-de-Camp should remain in the 
room at die entrance of die palace beyond which they 
were not allowed to proceed. 

The Maharani remained in die palace for several 
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hours to tlie great anxiety of die Maharaja who started 
suspecting some foul play but there was no way to 
ascertain the whereabouts of the Maharani as no mes- 
sage could be sent inside the palace nor received from 
there. 

Tlie Maharani told me confidentially that a fe^v 
■yards away from the entrance gate, die Nizam was 
waiting for her and escorted her to the palace where 
die Begums were residing and afterwards entertained 
her to tea alone in his own palace. However, she did 
not reveal to me what transpired between her and the 
Nizam but she seemed to be pleased with the recep- 
tion accorded to her by die Nizam. 

Tlie Maharaja got wild and cursed himself for 
allowing her to visit die palace of the Nizam and left 
Hyderabad immediately afterwards and never returned 
to Hyderabad again. After few months, the Nizam 
sent a wire to die Maharaja that he would be visiting 
his State as a return visit but the Maharaja politely re- 
plied to the telegram saying that he would be leaving 
for Europe and therefore he would not be able to 
.'receive His Exalted Highness and this brought rupture 
between the two crowned heads who were both daz- 
zled by die Spanish Beauty. 
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Tlie pageant was no doubt superb in grandeur 
when one saw the march past of the mounted guards 
with an orchestra on horse back w'itli big Indian drums 
and musical instruments. 

An instance of this vain glory is found in the most 
'resplendent uniforms made of brocade with gold and 
■^silver cords which the six rickshaw pullers of Sir Kishan 
Singh Bahadur wore. Phelps & Co., the v,'elI-kno%vn 
tailors of Simla, made them at a cost of Rs. 50,000. The 
Maharaja immensely enjoyed riding in the gaudily 
decorated rickshaws during his summer resort in Simla. 

Besides this and tlie colourful mounted bodyguards, 
the Maharaja had also a Cavaliy' Regiment who were 
dressed up on ceremonial occasions in most gorgeous 
and colourful costumes, with their flashing lances, and 
jackboots with stripes of gold and silver. 

All tin's paraphernalia robbed the State of almost 
iLs entire income derived from various sources such as 
excise, land revenue and other taxes generally levied 
from the middle class and the poor. 

The Maharaja after spending lavishly on guards 
^‘»nd cavalry regiments ran into debts, and it was not 
dll the State was almost bankrupt that the British Resi- 
dent interfered in the administration of the State. 

Tlie Resident sometimes pleaded with the Maha- 
raja to stop wasteful expenditure on uniforms and body- 
guards, but he saw no reason why he should not have 
cavalry regiment and bodyguard when his brother 
princes, the Maharaja of Gwalior, maintained his own 
Madhorao Scindia Lancers; the Maharaja of Mysore 
had Mysore Lancers; the Maharaja of Jodhpur had Sir- 
dar Risala and the Maharaja of Jaipiu had the Kachhawa 
Horse. 

^ Tlie Resident told the Maharaja, Tour Highness, 
'these Maharajas can afford to keep the cavalry units, 
the bodyguards and the band.’ The cavalry regiment 
was accordingly disbanded. This came as a shock to 
the Maharaja and he began to develop tuberculosis, 
which brought an end to his life within a short period. 

So grieved he was by not having any troops to march 
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past him, in gorgeously dressed uniforms. 

Bharalpur was well knowm for its beautiful palaces 
and fountains. Wien all the fountains were at play, 
the Central Hail surrounded by the fountains became as 
cool in summer as days and nights in winter, when the 
lieat outside in summer months rose to a temperature of^ 
114 degrees. 

The Maharaja used to sit in tlic Central Hall %vitb 
all the fountains playing and enjoy tlie cool breeze 
coming tJirough tlie fountains. The arrangements made 
for fixing up all tlie fountains were such that it gave 
the appearance of rain falling in an area of hundreds 
of yards around. Tin's kept the palace cool and plea- 

Svant. 

It was in this festival palace that the Maharaja 
used to celebrate the Holi festival. He along with the 
courtiers and members of his family used to sprinkle 
coloured water on each other as well as rub dry colours 
on the faces of each other. The other festivals also 
used to be held there when the Maharaja and tlie ladies 
of the court enjoyed participating to tlieir heart’s con- 
’ tent. 

In tliis palace there were high trees protecting the 
Central Hall from the scorching sun in tlie summer 
and often the Maharaja used to sit on a tree like a 
parrot having improvised a small bed between the Uvb 
trees. Tlic Maharaja used to see the fountains playing 
from his bedroom and the water rising higher than 
the trees. It gave him a feeling of being in an air-con- 
ditioned room while perched on his bed atop the tree. 

He also had a novel way of taking food. On the 
roof of tliis palace he had red stone chairs and tables 
in semi-circles numbering about 200, covering the space 
with furniture made of stone. There the Maharaja Tjscd 
to preside over dinner parties to which most of hts ' 
intimate friends and members of the staff were invited. 

The only light available was the one from the moon 
or candles which burnt in xvooden ornamental stands. 
The Maharaja spent on these dinners a great deal of 
State money. These entertainments lasted die whole 
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night with most expensive intoxicants of all kinds, 
followed by dances and songs by the celebrated court 
dancing girls. 

He used to hold six big durbars or official recep- 
tions at every change of season and for each durbar 
J special unifoims had to be worn by tlie courtiers. For 
instance on the Basant Festival, tlierc were saffron colo- 
ured uniforms from head to foot, on Teej Festival, in 
the monsoon season the colour was bright red; on Holi 
it was snow white; and in winter the uniforms were of 
blue and green. The women folk also dressed in the 
same colours and the people in the streets vied with 
each other in copying tlieir Maharaja’s whims. 

Tlic condition of the State was as dismal as the 
court was gay. The roads were badly maintained, as 
they were not repaired for many years, and hospitals 
were witliout qualified doctors and nurses on account 
of inadequate remuneration for tlieir sen.'ices. There 
was no proper judiciary in tlie Stale, as competent 
judges would not accept the post for a meagre or no 
,plary. There were no seavengers and sweepers in the 
'fate to look after the sanitation of the cit). Municipal 
Corporations and Committees were not functioning for 
lack of funds. There was complete chaos in the State and 
no administration worth the name was functioning. 

Before the ad\'ent of British Power in India, Bharat- 
pur was an independent State and was founded by a 
Jat freebooter named Rustum, about the end of the 
17th centur>' and Bharalpur became the capital about 
the year 1733 A.D. It was Lord Combemere who suc- 
ceeded in making Bharatpur a vassal of the King of 
England. 

Exactly after one hundred years, Maharaja Kishen 
.^ingh Bahadur made the State absolutely banlcrupt by 
In's extravagance. 
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confidential courtiers that he did not like the Resi- 
dent. 

After the usual serving of drinks and snacks which 
the Maliaraja did not take, the guests went to tlie big 
dining room where tables were laid for 500 guests and 
^ ihe Maharaja’s chair which was made of gold and 
silver was at tlie top of the table and on his riglit was 
Maharani Shamishta Devi of Indore, former Miss 
Nanc>’ Miller, an American lady. On tlie other side of 
the table. Her Highness the Maharani of Kashmir per- 
sided and on her right was Sir Reginald Glanc>', the 
Resident and on tlie left, Maharaja Tukoji Rao and 
other guests sat at the table in order of tlie warrant of 
precedence. 

Olie food was served in big gold and silver plates 
and it took about half an hour for the waiters to put 
the big plates on tlic tables in front of the guests. It 
was customary that the Maharaja should start eating 
before the guests could take their food. 

WTien tlie food was served and the Maharaja was 
gxpectcd to start eating, to give signal to all the guests 
;o begin, he did not touch the food, but he suddenly 
got up and said, ‘I have no appetite.’ He walked out 
followed by his Indian guests and never returned to 
the banquet hall. The guests departed without taking 
food and tliere was no arrangement for tliem to satisfy 
tlicir craving for food elsewhere at that time of the 
night. 

Sir Reginald and Lady Glancy left the capital 
next morning in disgust, without intimating the Maha- 
raja of their departure, and reported the incident to the 
Viceroy w’ho informed the King Emperor, George VI, 
of the great discourtes>'_j5hown by Maharaja Hari 
rf*ingh to the British Resident whose status equalled to 
tliat of an Ambassador in a Foreign Gourt. As a matter 
of fact, his status was superior even to the foreign 
emissaries in an Indian Prince’s Court, as he was there 
to represent tlie Paramount Power. 

The Maliaraja’s e.xplanation w'as called for by the 
Viceroy. To that the Maharaja never replied. 
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for dinner .and dances, tliese bottles were opened by 
tlie young princes, who got intoxicated and tlicrcby 
became addicts to drinking at an early age. These insti- 
tutions were far different from Harrow and Eton in 
England. In these Chiefs’ Colleges, tlic sons of Uic 
J- rulers were treated in royal fashion while tlie sons 
of tlie Sirdars w'ere treated differently. The same sys- 
tem of bowing and flattering the princes by the sons 
of the Sirdars from the early years of their lives grew 
up. Even when tlie princes were not of mature age, 
tliey had the complex of being superior, as the Sirdar’s 
sons bowed and the servants touched their feet in re- 
verence in the same way as in the case of tlie Rulers. 

When Maharaja Tuko Ji Rao grew up, he had 
a meglomania of being a great king. He secured pri- 
vileges and concessions from tlie British Government 
which tlie otlicr rulers did not enjoy. He was allowed 
a British Guard of Honour and an Ambassador to re- 
present his Court in Delhi. He became swollen-head- 
ed and began having differences of opinion on political 
^ matters with the British Residents and the Viceroys 
of India. He lost all balance of mind and began to 
criticise openly tlie British Government in India. He 
• even went to the extent of referring political cases of 
his Government to the Privy Council in England in 
appeal, open to die Princes for the redress of dieir griev- 
ances. 

Tlie Prince of Wales who afterwards became King 
Edward VIII and later abdicated in favour of his 
brother who was crowned as King George VI came to 
India and was invited to pay a visit to Indore. At a 
Banquet the Maharaja went out of his way to praise 
Kaiser William II of Germany and his German army 
chiefs, much to the chagrin of the Prince of Wales. 
Thus the relations between the Gov'emment of India 
and the Maharaja became strained and since then the 
British tried their utmost to bring about his downfall. 

The Maharaja had his weaknesses, particularly for 
women. He brought from Amritsar a beautiful and 
talented dancing girl, Mumtaz Begum, to his palace 
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in Indore. He was infaturated by her and after some 
time he was passionately in love with her. Mumtaz on 
her part did not care for the Maharaja and tried to 
escape several times but being well guarded she 
could not do so. 

Ultimately, when the Maharaja was going to Mus- 
soorie, a hill station in the Himalayas, by a special 
railway train, she escaped from her compartment at 
Delhi, wlfli tlie connivance of her relatives who met 
her at Delhi railway station and quietly toolc her back 
to Amritsar. In die escapade the guards were bribed. 
Tlie Maharaja, on learning the next day at Delira Dun 
where the train halted, that Mumtaz had left the com- 
partment at Delhi, became furious and some of the 
guards attending on her at that time were dismissed 
and others were sent to prison. The Maharaja quickly 
returned to Indore and was much grieved at losing 
Mumtaz Begum to whom he had lost his heart. 

After some time die mother of Mumtaz Begum 
took her to Bombay where she met Mr. Bauwla, the 
Mayor of Bombay, who kept her as his mistress. The 
Maharaja’s courtiers thought that the best way to 
please the Maliaraja and obtain precious gifts from 
him would be to remove Mumtaz by force from Bom- 
bay and bring her back to Indore. 

Bauwla, not knowing of the plot, used to go for 
a drive every evening to die Hanging Gardens and die 
courtiers of die Maharaja knew the time and place 
which Bauwla and Mumtaz used to visit regularly. 
Two or three motor cars belonging to the Govern- 
ment of Indore were seen near the Hanging Gardens 
along wntli some oCBcers of the Indore Government 
which included die Inspector General of Police. They 
stopped Bauwla’s car and tried to take away Mumtaz*" * 
forcibly, but Bauwla had a revolver and he fired at the 
men who were trying to abduct Mumtaz. The officers 
m self-defence fired nt Bauwla and in this sldrmisli 
Bniiwla was shot dead. While Mumtaz was being 
dragged into car, two British Artillery officers who 
W’ere sightseeing, arrived on the spot, immediately after 
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the murder and the pohce and other officers of the 
Indore Government were caught red-handed and 
arrested on the spot. 

The British thus got an opportunity to punish 
tlie Maharaja as he never was submissive to them. A 
^judicial enquiry was ordered and the Maharaja was 
given the choice either to abdicate in favour of his 
son or face the inquest. 

The Maharaja after consulting his Ministers and 
the noblemen of his State decided to abdicate in 
favour of his son Jaswant Rao Holkar, as he tliought 
that he would be hopelessly implicated in the murder 
case. The Inspector General of Police turned an appro- 
ver to gain tlic favour of the Resident, Sir Reginald 
Glancy. 

The diplomacy of the British Resident, Sir Regi- 
nald Glancy who was asked by the Viceroy to see 
the Maharaja and get the letter of abdication signed 
by him was typical of the British. The Maharaja 
received him in liis palace with all courtesies and offi- 
..eial ceremonies to which the British Resident was en- 
' titled in accordance Nvith the protocol. After shaking 
hands witli the Maharaja, Sir Reginald sat on at a special 
dais in tlie drawing room next to the Maharaja and 
took out a letter drafted by the Political Department of 
the Government of India and asked tlie Maharaja to 
sign it. Tlie Maharaja was sad and calm and signed his 
abdication. After die signatures were taken Sir Regi- 
nald shed crocodile tears and wept almost like a child 
and came out of the palace in that apparently depress- 
ed state. 

On coming out he saw tlie Maharaja’s flag flying 
at die Palace. He immediately \viped oflF his tears and 
’told the Aide-de-Camp on duty to have the flag re- 
moved as tile Maharaja was no longer entided to it. In 
order to liumiliate die Maharaja further, several matters 
regarding his personal jewellery, privy purse and his 
personal properties were kept in abeyance. Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Ji Rao, his son, was favoured by the 
Viceroy and the British olBcers and a quarrel ensued 
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The Bauwla murder case was interpreted in the 
newspapers in different ways but the facts detailed 
above are audrentic, as they have been narrated by a 
most intimate friend and relative of the Maharaja who 
was in the good boohs of Maharaja Tuho Ji Bao. He 
knew exactly how tire plot was hatched to bring bach 
Mumtaz. 
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cstrangemeBt of relations between the two Maharajas. 

Rupduman Singh, Ruler of Nabha, retaliated and 
kidnapped many women from Patiala. This led to 
further friction between tlie two Maharajas. At one 
time armed forces were sent by the Maharaja of 
1^ Nabha and clashes between the armies of’ the two 
rulers took place resulting in many casualties in these 
skirmishes. 

The Government of India intervened in the bloody 
dispute and apxwinted a commission to enquire into 
the case and make recommendations to the Viceroy 
who was to give the final decision as to which of the 
two Maharajas was guilty of the senous crime of 
murder, arson, anarchy and bloodshed. The enquiry 
lasted two years and ultimately the Viceroy gave his 
verdict in favour of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of 
Patiala. Rupduman Singh was asked to abdicate in 
favour of his eldest son. 

Tlic Agent to the Governor General, Colonel 
Minchin was asked hy Uie Viceroy to convey to the 
^Maharaja his dedsion. Colonel Minchin rode on horse- 
back and entered tlie precincts of the Palace with a 
battalion of armed British Infantry and a detachment 
of mounted bodyguards, spedally brought from Ambala 
Cantonment — a Military' Garrison. Maharaja Rup- 
duman Singh was informed of tlie visit of the Agent 
to the Governor General but he did not come out of 
die Palace to meet him. Inside the Palace arguments 
v.'cre going on whether die Maharaja should surrender 
or give fight. Colonel Minchin shouted out in anger, 
‘Oh, Akali, come out’. The British Government was 
.suspecting his complicity with the Akalis, an anti- 
British movement of the Sikhs which was afoot in 
those days in India. Vlien Rupduman Singh saw that 
Colonel Minchin had arrived guarded by a British In- 
fantry Battalion, he surrendered and was at once taken 
outside the State to Ambala in a closed car. From 
there he was taken to Kodaikanal in South Incha where 
he lived for many years and died in exile. 
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embroidered cloth round his waist while the bitch re- 
mained in tlie natural stale. The bridegroom’s part>’ 
was received bj' Uie Nawab of Junagadh at tlie railway 
station accompanied by 250 male dogs in gorgeous 
clothes and jewellery who came in procession from the 
Palace to the station on elephants wth silver and gold 
howdahs. The Ministers and officials of the State and 
the members of the Royal family of Junagadh were 
also present at the station to receive Bobby, tlie bride- 
groom. Red carpets were spread at the station and 
guard of honour presented arms to Bobby who was 
then taken in procession to the Durbar Hall for marriage. 
State holiday was declared for three days and all 
cirizens and visitors numbering about fifty thousand 
were entertained with all meals, consisting of 
rich food. The novelty of the entertainment was that 
food was supplied to all citizens and guests at their 
residence by special wagons and trucks, tliree times 
a day, morning, afternoon and evening, while the rulers 
and the distinguished guests were entertained more 
lavishly with sumptuous food and songs by beautiful 
r dancing girls from Baroda, Bombay and Indore. 

' The priests were called in to perform the marriage 
and tliey did so in tlie same way as is usual in the 
case of the marriage of a royal princess. Tlie ceremony 
took place in the presence of 700 courtiers and dis- 
tinguished guests from all over India. Important 
niling princes and prominent guests who came by 
special trains in tlie bridegroom’s party witnessed tlie 
marriage ceremony with great excitement. 

The marriage was followed by a banquet at which 
the scat of honour was given to Roshanara on tlie 
right hand of the Nawab and next to her sat Bobby. 
Special food was served to the bride and the bride- 
■’* groom who participated in tlie banquet in the same 
was as others who were inrited to tliis function. 

The Press representatives were also present and 
man}’ films and photographs were taken which were 
later published in most of the papers in India and 
abroad. This was a sensational marriage which ter- 
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minatcd by the declaration of the Nawab that he would 
increase his kennels by 100 more dogs, 80 females and 
20 males and thus the kenne! swelled to nearly one 
thousand in number. The favourite Roshanara, whose 
marriage was celebrated, was treated with special con- 
sideration throughout her life — special food, costly 
velvet cushions and furnished air-conditioned room 
while poor Bobby after the consummaHon of marriage 
was thro\Mi into die kennel along with the otlier dogs. 

Following die observance of the festivities on this 
occasion, se\'eral rulers, like Ranbir Singh of Jind and 
Bhupinder Singh of Patiala, started celebrating marriages 
of their dogs and it bccTme quite a fashion, particularly 
in die north of India, to celebrate sucli festivals in a mnst 



36 King of Dacoits 

D iiuPAT, THE MOKAnai of murderers, had o\'er seventy 

murders to his credit or discredit before he was ap- 
prehended by the police. The police, in tliis case, which 
actually captured him and sent him to the lock-up was 
tlic Paicistani police. He was hounded out of Indian 
borders and forced to seek shelter in Pakistan by tlic 
pluck of a gallant Indian officer, Sliri Ashwani Kumar. 
This is a part of tlie post-Independence blood drama 
in the princely area of Saurashtra. 

It was not, however, tlic design to push him out 
of the countr)'. Tlie plan was to capture all his hide- 
outs in the deserts and marshy expanse of tlie Indo- 
Pakislan border and force him to surrender. To carr>' 
out this plan a large police force was deployed under 
tlie command of Sliri Ashwani Kumar. 

Bhupat was cliascd from place to place. Inter- 
mittently he crossed and re-crossed the Indo-Pakistan 
border many times. 

This game of terrible hide and seek continued for 
about five months, when suddenly tlic people read in 
the newspapers diat Bhupat had been arrested by tlic 
Pakistan police in Sind. While this news gave lot of 
relief to tlic harassed people of die area, the police 
authorities wondered how this could have happened 
and how Bhupat and his gang came to possess the 
resources to elude the Indian police successfully for 
so long. 

Thereby hangs a talc. Some of the former rulers 
^ of tlic erstwhile Kathiawar slates who did not take 
'kindly to tlic Government of India merger move, 
abolishing the Stales, hit upon Bhupat, the professional 
dacoit and gangster, to MTcak vengeance on the authori- 
ties responsible for law and order. Tliey financed his 
gang and persuaded him to start a campaign of loot 
and arson. 
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Bunvala. The men wore khald clotlics, carried 
modem anns and their leaders wore a solar hat. Be- 
fore the surprised peasants could ask any questions, the 
leader asked them to bring them food. 

As the food was being brought, tlie murderers kept 
tlie children of tlic peasants covered with Uicir guns. 
After eating tlicy put all the peasants in a hut, kept 
close watch on it and rcla.\cd. Their destination was 
not Dcdarda but the nearby Binavala. 

By four in the afternoon they asked tlie frightened 
peasants to prepare the cart and thc\' rode into Bur- 
wala as tlie sun was about to set. Tliey inquired about 
the house of Popal Lai, die man wiio had become an 
eyesore to the Taluqdars (landlords). Entering the 
house they found that their \ictim was not in the town 
as he had gone to Jasdan. 

Posing as policemen, tlicy asked that tliey should 
be .shown the licences of the arms tliat Popat Lai kept. 
When the guns, calridgcs and die hcenccs w’crc brought 
they quietly took possession and declared; "\Vc have 
come to wipe you all out because of you Popat Lnl.'’ 

Bhujiat then revealed his identity, smashed up 
photos of Gandhiji and a spinning wiicel and demanded 
that all valuables be handed over to him immediately. 

At die time only two of the six borlhcrs were in 
the house, Kanli Lai (3-1 years) and Chhota Lai (3G 
years). Tlie evening meal was being cooked in die 
house, Bhiipat picked up a smoking piece of firewood 
and threw it at Kantilal. Tlius burnt, Kanti Lai saw 
that death had paid him a risit and there was no escape 
now. ITc decided to fight it out with the murderers. 
Tlicrc was very little he could do but he defied his killer 
and there w’as a scufile. Soon the armed gangsters over- 
; powered both the brothers and with knives they cut 
off their noses. Tlie women of the house came and 
pleaded willi the killers to let die men go but it was 
of no use. Tliey said they had come to avenge on Pe^- 
Lai for his anti-landlord activities. Tliey wished 
an example to all who dared raise dieir voice ;/ 
the privileged Girasdars. 
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)5olh llir' brolhcrs blod proftisoly. Soon ibo kiUcvs 
sbol liiom <k'!Hl. Cbhota Lai was firocl upon six tinios. 
Tlu) room bocamo a jxiol of blood. SaUsbod wUb tbcir 
kill, duiy jdaycd tin? gramopbonc and Uio radio for some 
lime, One of ihem romembered an tincle of I’opal Lai 
and :;oon tbov lefl lo r.cl him. The wife of the nnforlu- 
nalc man rUMied forward and covered her hnsljiuid with 
iier body: 'Kill me first if yon wish lo kill him’, she .said 
firmly. The dacoils were fl.ibbcrfiiisted. bi the enlire 
care-er of Ulmpal’s murderous raids there was hardly n 
o;iNC when he was resisied by a woman who barred his 
palll for a kill. 'I’bereaftor Blmpal decided to lot the 
man }’o and It-fl for some more loot at another tmele of 
bojial Lai. There they loop'd onuiments worth S.htX) 
nipees. 

Two more Inolliers of I’opal Lai escapi'd their fate 
with d<’ath, Kaiidas was fust ahoul to enter the house 
where his brothers lay slain. \Vh<’n he heard the nobo 
1)0 fiimped into a forty fi;ol deep well. The fall cansod 
hini j'ruve injurie.s and lie lay tmcon.scions till t))o villn- 
j’ers resened him after Bhnj)ars di'parlnre. lie wa.s sent 
to lh(' loeal hosjhlal. 

Ajioop Cliand lu'avd of llhnpal’s arrival nl the en- 
traiiw' of th(> town and escaped. Aft<'r die ovf.y of doallp 
tlealiny, lool and music, the dneoits hunii I’ojial kial's 
siiop^aiid as niphl fell, tiiey disappeared into the dark- 
ness," 

^Vl)i.^•per.^■ W(’r<* fiyinji like wild free over Saura.shtra 
that Ulnipal and his co-thu}»s were uol alone in jheir 
nmrder mission Iml Ix'hind tliein were not merely llie 
C.irnsdnrs hui certain important rulers of cr.stwiijle States 
as W('l!. TJie name ol Maharaja Dij’vijay Sinj’hji of 
Navanayar-jnm Sahib was ailcipxl lo be chmde.stinely 
mixc'tl up ill j'aui’slerism. This was die reason why the, 
jwlict' had failed (o track down thi.s monarch of imir- 
derers. 



37 Gaekwad*s Stick and the British 
Sovereign 

O IS incHNESS FABZAND-i-KiiAs Daulat-i-Iuglisluo, Maha- 
^ raja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, Sena Klias Kliel 
Shamsher Baliadur, c.c^x, G.C.I.K., Maharaja of Baroda, 
was a Maharatta ruler of an important State in the 
soutli-west of India. He was known for his indepen- 
dent political \news and he had immense dislilce for 
the British, tliough he was brought up and educated by 
Mr F.A.H. Elliot of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
was engaged as tlie tutor for him. 

The Briti.sh Government had serious political diff- 
erences witli him and he was warned several times that 
if he would not mend his way.s, he would hav'e to 
abdicate. 

Wien King Edvv'ard VII came to India to cele- 
brate his coronation in 1911, Maharaja Sayaji Rao at 
the time of being presented to tlie Emperor at a big 
Durbar in Delhi was most discourteous to him. In- 
stead of vv'alking down and bowing before tlie King in 
the usual courteous manner in the Public Durbar, tlie 
Maharaja took a stick witli him and while he was walk- 
ing towards tlic dais where the King Emperor was seat- 
ed on a gilded royal throne the Maharaja saluted him 
with the stick instead of bowing low before him and 
he returned to his seat whirling his stick. 

He also did not follow the etiquette and tlie pro- 
tocol by rctradng seven steps backwards wiiile facing 
the King Emperor before tuniing back nor was hr 
^dressed in accordance with the instructions issued h" 
the Viceroy to the Princes attending this Durbar, 
stead of wearing tlie formal dress witli jewels and d- 
corab’ons and proper regalia he came in a simple^"" 
coat and loo.se trousers, and a Maharatta sb ~ ~ 
on his head. This was considered as a delib 
to the Emperor who seemed visibly annov' 
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38 Cabinet Meetings in Water Closet 

LJis HIGHNESS THE Nawab Sir Syed Mohamed Hamid 
^ All Klian Bahadur was tlie Ruler of Bampur 
Slate — tlie sole surviving representative of what was 
once termed the RohUa power. The British Govern- 
ment gave liim the title of Ali Jah, Farzand-i-Dil Pazir- 
c-Daulat-i-Englishia, Mukhlis-ud-Dowla, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
j\mir-ul-Umra, Grand Cross of tlie Star of India, Grand 
Cross of the Indian Empire and many other decora- 
tions and honours. The reigning family of Rampur arc 
‘Sycds’ and are descended from the family of Saadat 
of Baroda in Muzaffamagar District in Uttar Pradesh. 
His Highness was well knowm for his aestlietic taste 
and was very well versed in Urdu and Persian literature 
and was known for his lavish hospitality throughout 
India. He lived in tlie magnificent Khas Bagh Palace 
whose one uing was reserv'cd for distinguished guests, 
his brother princes, relatives of tlie Nawab, the Viceroy 
and tlie visiting monarchs and otlier celebrities from all 
over tlie world. The Indian food supplied to tlie guests 
in tin's palace was superb. Tlie European food cooked 
in tlie palace kitchen was likewise excellent and could 
only be surpassed by the continental food prepared 
and serv'ed in tlie palace of the Maharaja of Kapur- 
ihala where great culinary' experts from France were 
engaged permanently. 

At Kapurdiala palace, ordinary drinking water was 
not considered good enough and the spring water from 
E\ian — Lcs Bains in France was regularly imported, 
not to speak of the clioicest wines and liquors which 
xverc always in ample supply. Similar was the qualil\' 
of food and other beverages supplied to the guests at 
tlie palace of the Ruler of Rampur. 

During the visit of His Highness Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh of Kapiirthala to Rampur, there were dail\ 
banquets where the most exquisite dishes, both Euro- 
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pean and Indian, were served in a very attractive 
manner, which by itself added zest to one’s appetite. 
Although the Nawab himself abstained from taking 
alcohol, yet he had no objection to his guests indulging 
in it to their heart’s content. 

Generally during the dinner parties, the Nawab 
used to predominate the whole scene by this sharp wt 
and racy remarls. Not only was he well versed in 
politics and social science, but he also had a huge 
vocabulary of abuses in Urdu and Persian languages. 
One night at a banquet table, the Nawab began to 
boast that he would ask any one at the table to com- 
pete wth Iris Punjabi, Urdu or Persian abuses. Five 
or six guests including some of the officers of the 
Maharaja of Kapurtlrala, particularly Dr. Sohan Lai, 
the palace physician, took up the challenge and the 
contest in uttering abuses began in right earnest. The 
Nawab went on uttering abuses in different languages 
and continued to do so for nearly hours and his 
vocabularly of abuses was still uncxliausted, while tire 
other competitors had come to the end in the first 
half an hour or so. The Nawab thereby wanted to 
.show that not only he was master of the Persian, Urdu 
and Punjabi languages but also could express himself 
fluently on any subject including tire rhetoric of vulgar 
phraseology’. 

The .Nawab’s love for India and tire people W’as 
deep. Once a passing remark by the palace physician 
Dr, Sohan Lai touclrcd him to tire quick, who had 
said that the European rvomen were prettier than the 
Indian women. The Nawab on hearing this remark 
lost his temper and asked the Physician in most abusive 
language how he dared partake of his hospitality and 
at the same time abuse tlic Indian women in this man- 
aer. He quoted verse after r’crsc from different autlrors ^ 
From the lime of Mahabharata up to the present time, 
vherc the poets had eulogised the beauty and charm 
af the Indian women. In a lit of temper and excite- 
ment, the Nawab left the table in spite of tire repealed 
requests of the Maharaja of KapurUrala not to take to 
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heart a casual remark made carelessly by his palace 
physician. The Nawab came back to the table only 
after Dr. Sohan Lai had left not only the fable, but 
the precincts of the palace and had departed for an 
tmlmo’A-n destination. He was in fact ordered to return 
to Kapurthala as a punishmeiit for his uncalled for 
remark derogatorj' to the honour of the Indian women 
which had annoj'ed and irritated the Nawab, This 
was done to appease the Nawab v,'ho thought it '.'ns 
an affront to him to hear such we-.vs v/hicli were 
irritating and anno>ong to him. 

The Nawab v.-as kno-A-n for dispensation of princely 
hospitalit).- to his guests. It v,-as the genera! custom 
in the State for each guest to be supplied with a bottle 
of Scotch whislm and a tin of the best qualiri' cigarettes 
arranged in a basket of fresh fruits. These were talren 
round by a long line of bearers and distributed to each 
of the guests in the different rooms in the morning and 
was sometimes repeated by a similar offering in the 
evening before the guests retired to their rooms. Tnese 
were presents for the minor oSdals and junior guests 
V while in the case of ditsinguished guests cases of 
champagne, ^vh^sky, as v.-ell as exquisite scent bottles 
from Luclmmv and the Frendi perfumes v.-ere presented 
daily. It was evident that the guests could not con- 
sume all the liquors and fruits during thcar short stay, 
and so these were carried back by them for their use. 

The administration of the State v.-as ran ver-‘ eS- 


ciently, tliough most of the Cabinet meetings took plr.ee 
in the toilet room, where the Nawab used to sit on the 
vatcr closet for about two hours in the morning and 
the same number of hours in the m.x-ning. As most 
urgent State v/ork was to be conducted, diere vrz.s no 
alternative for the Prime Minister, Sahibnada .Abdul 
Snmad Khan, xvho v.-.as the father-in-law of the heir- 
apparent to the tl'.rone, but to app.mach the Nawab 
at hi,s leisurely hour v/hile he vras in the water closet 
for liolding die Cabinet meeting. Tiie seat of the v.-atc-r 
closet was designed by the Chief Engineer of the State 
in .such a ss-av that the Nawab could sit comfortablv 
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on it wthout being detected by the members of the 
Cabinet. The meeting was conducted in the usual 
manner and the Nawab used to convey his final orders 
to die members of the Cabinet for execution. It may 
be mentioned that the particular seat on the water 
closet was in the form of a raised pedestal and it could 
not be detected tliat the Nawab wliile handling import- 
ant Slate work was also answering tlie call of nature, 
mornings and evenings. These meetings were held 
twice a week, tliough die Prime Minister saw the 
Nawab on other days as well, in his grand and spacious 
toilet room seated diere in all Ins glory. 




39 Lunatics as Advisors 


A MEEHiNG OF tlic Chamber of Princes was to be held 

in November for the election of the Chancellor. 
Such an election took place every year. His Highness 
1008 Sir Bhupinder Singh, the Ruler of Patiala, Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes for many years 
offered himself again for elech'on. Generally such an 
election was uncontested. But this time His Highness 
Maharaja Rana Udaibhan Singh, ruler of Dholpur a 
cou.sin of the Maharaja of Patiala, expressed Ins desire 
to stand for election for the Chancellorship. Many 
efforts were made to dissuade tlic Maliaraja of Dholpur 
from standing for election, but he remained adamant. 
A letter was sent by tlie Maharaja of Patiala to Maha- 
raj Rana Udaibhan Singh of Dholpur saWng tliat die 
latter would be responsible for creating a family feud 
if he were to oppose publicly his cousin in Uie election. 
Tlie Maharaja of Dholpur was supported by the Political 
Department of the Government of India, and he was 
conxinced that with the active assistance of the British 
Residents in the Indian States and the Earl of Willing- 
don, the Viceroy of India, he would succeed in his 
election. 

Tlic election date was fixed and a regular camiiaign 
was started for securing votes on behalf of the two 
contestants. There were lOS acti\-c members of the 
Chamber of Princes but in reality all members of the 
Chamber never attended regularly the sessions of the 
Chamber of Princes, particularly the Princes of some 
of the bigger States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
though they were regular members of the organisation. 
They sent their rc.spective representatives to watch the 
procccding.s- and to report to them about the proceed- 
ings in the Chamber. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh nppoir‘^\ •'^mmittec\ 
canvass votes for his election -" .'r.v 


to 
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20 miles from tlie palace there was no motor car to 
transport me to the capital of the State. I enqinrcd 
of every motor and taxi driver at tlie station whether 
any motor car wvls deputed for my journey, but it 
transpired that none was sent to Ratlam for this pur- 
X)ose. As there vi-as no conveyance at the station, I 
managed to get into a slow train wliich was lea\nng 
for Jaora and it took four hours for a journey of 18 miles. 
It was night time when I reached the destination and 
I found no transport there also to take me to tlic palace 
of tlie Nawab. Nor there were any taxis and so I 
engaged a tonga to drive me straight to the palace. 
Tlie Private Secretary' and the Aide-de-Camp in wait- 
ing to the Ruler ignored tlie receipt of the telegram 
from tlie Maharaja of Patiala about my visit. As a mat- 
ter of fact tliey were definitely rude in their beha\iour 
towards me and were not uilling to make any arrange- 
ment to put me up for the night. I felt mucli annoyed 
at the treatment meted out to me by staff officers and 
Nsired to tlic Maharaja of Patiala about the attitude of 
tlie offidals towards me and tlie hostile atmosphere 
that was prevailing tliere at that time. 

Witli die help of Mr. Macnab an Englishman 
whom I had known from Bombay for a long time and 
who happened to be diere at that "time I could get a bed 
for die night in one of the rooms reserved for him. 
I told Mr. Macnab who was an intimate friend of the 
ruler, die prince and princesses, about the object of mv 
dsit to Jaora. Mr. Macnab used to bring ham and bacon 
from Bombay even,’ diree or four days to the palace 
for His Highness the Nawab, royal princes and 
princesses, hir. Macnab promised to help me in con- 
veying my message to the Nawab. It may be mention- 
ed that ham ana bacon were forbidden to be eaten 
by the Nawab and the princes and princesses according 
to the tenets of the Moslem faith, but being vcjy tasty 
dicv ate it with relish. Mr. Macnab was the agent for 
such supplies secretly and so he became a man of 
great confidence at the court of Jaora. He had ready 
access to the Nawab, die Begum and other members 
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40 Craze for New Bank Notes 

Li IS HIGHNESS maievhaja Paramjit Singh Bahadur of 
^ Kapurthala remained heir apparent till the age of 
63 and when he succeeded liis father Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur of Kapurthala after his death, the ruling 
princes had already lost sovereign powers having sur- 
rendered their ruling rights to the Government of India 
in 1947 and so Paramjit Singh never reigned and he 
was a frustrated Prince, whiling away his time in travel- 
ling to and fro Europe in the company of his Mistress 
Stella Mudge. 

One of his novel hobbies was to collect unused 
brand new currency notes straight from tlie Reserve 
Bank and he was ready to pay any price for such notes. 
His Highness came to Delhi and met me and asked 
ne whether I could help him to get brand new notes 
svilh aU my influence in the metropolis. I aheady Imew 
bis weakness for new notes and said to him, "Yes, Your 
Higlmess, I can help you in this matter, but it will cost 
^'ou 107e on tile total value of notes as many people have 
;o be entertained before I could lay hands on such 
notes.” His Highness readily agreed to my terms and 
lave me one himdred thousand rupees in notes of one 
)iij(jhed rupees and asked me to get nine hundred notes 
■al in*^ hundred. I approached a friend in Uie 

rir interP^*^^ assured me tliat he would get me 
j Maharr.^’'’*^ ^o^^s as I required. He immediately 

2 British -v" ^hie hundred brand new notes of rupees 
have liirr'^* 

hausted m f presented him nine hundred fresh notes . 
the Mahb'Canie red %vith joy and he embraced me' 
iwab or 1/°*^ really a devoted and loyal Minister of 
iprove or 7^ Kapurthala.” This process of bringing fresh 
It this was‘^° Reserve Bank continued for years. Then 
)m any which were new on that day became 

At this tii^ tiicy had to be changed into new 
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notes on the same terms and ultimately Paramjil found 
that this metliod of accumulating currency notes led to 
considerable flow of money from his Tcsen’cs bvit still 
his cra^e for new notes was not diminished in any way. 



a usual custom in those days tliat tlie presents were 
escorted by bodyguards on foot or on horsebade and 
usually a small army, fully armed, followed tlic royal 
ambassador and tlic gifts. 

WTien after maiw marches the priest reached tlic 
Palace at Katlimandu, he w’as seen by Vijaya, the 
daughter of the High Priest of llie King of Nepal, from 
tlie balcony of her Palace and she immediately fell in 
love with tlie youtliful looks and charm of the young 
priest. Witli tlic help of her companion, who was tlic 
daughter of a noble man in the kingdom, she bribed 
the messenger of tlic Court of Nepal who was taking 
the message to the King by taking away the parchment 
which tlic priest from Tchri Garliwal had brought for 
dcliverj'^ to die King of Nepal and she inserted a few 
words on lliis pardiment indicating that it was tlic 
desire of His Highness tlic Maharaja of Tchri Garhwal 
that tlierc should be matrimonial relationship between 
tlie two houses of the priests of Tchri Garhwal and 
Nepal and this can be cltcclcd by the marriage of the 
son and heir of the High Priest of Tchri Garhwal witli 
^ the daughter of the High Priest of Nepal. 

As soon as tlie document was received by the King, 
tlic Ambassador of Tchri Garhwal was .summoned in 
and he presented to the King tlic gifts and presents 
which tlie Maharaja of Tchri Garhwal had sent to tlic 
King of Nepal, as token of affection and friendship for 
tlic King of Nepal and tlic people of tliat kingdom. 

His Majesty Uic King of Nepal was pleased to 
receive the gifts and he was also further pleased that a 
matrimonial relationship between the young man and 
the daughter would further cement the friendship and 
affection between the two Stales. Manglu was treated 
^uath groat courlcs>’ and attention. Manglu did not 
■'know why such fa\'ours were shoum to him till one day 
when the King proposed to him the hand of Vijaya— the 
daughter of the High Priest of Nepal. Manglu was 
ven,’ much perplexed though he fell honoun?<l. He 
never c^’cn dreamt that be could ca-cr marry Uic 
daughter of the High Priest of Ncp.al. 
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41 The Tragedy of Errors 

T'ehbi gaehwal state is situated in tlie Himalayas 
* in Uttar Pradesh. Its ruling family are Pan- 
war Rajput of Agnikula (Fire Race). The first ruler 
of the line was Raja Kanak Pal who belonged to the 
Dharangaree family and in 688 a.0. he founded this 
Garhwal Dynasty. 

Maharaja Narinder Singh Shah was bom on 26th 
May 1921, the 60th direct male lineal descendant from 
Raja Kanak Pal. His father Major His Highness Raja 
Narinder Shah, k.c.s.i. was bom on August 3, 1898 
and succeeded his father, the late Highness Raja Sir 
Kird Shah Bahadur, k.c.s.i., on the 29th April 1913. 
On the 4tli of October 1919 he was invested witli full 
ruling powers. He was educated at the Mayo College 
at Ajmer. In 1916 he was appointed as Honorary Lieu- 
tenant and on 4th of October 1919 he %vas promoted to 
the rank of Captain; on 2nd January 1922 he was given 
\'^K.c.s.i. and with effect from 17th January 1920 he 
■' was promoted to the rank of Major and later he was 
made k.ci.e. His Highness was attached as an Hono- 
rarj' officer to the 18tli Carhwal Rifles. 

The State has an area of 500 sq. miles. This State 
was formerly a very big one extending upto Tibet on 
one side and U.P. and Punjab on the otlier side and 
had a big and strong army of its own. On account of 
an incident which was sheer bad luck for the rulers of 
Tehri Garhwal, tlie greater portion of the territory of 
the State was annexed by the British in lieu of their 
helping the mler of the State against the invasion of 
the King of Nepal, 

It is said diat the ruler of Tehri Garhwal sent a 
message of goodwill and friendship, witli Mangtu, the 
son of his High Priest to tlie Chief of the Gurkhas. 
Mangtu went to Nepal with presents adn gifts from the 
ruler of Tehri Garhwal to the ruler of It was 
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L usual custom in those days tliat the presents were 
iscorted by bodyguards on foot or on horseback and 
isually a small army, fully armed, followed the royal 
imbassador and the gifts. 

When after many marches tlie priest reached the 
Palace at Kathmandu, he was seen by Vijaya, the 
laughter of the High Priest of the King of Nepal, from 
lie balcony of her Palace and she immediately fell in 
!ovc with the youthful looks and charm of the yoimg 
priest. Widi the help of her companion, who was the 
laughter of a noble man in die Idngdom, she bribed 
the messenger of the Court of Nepal who was taking 
the message to the King by taking away the parchment 
which die priest from Tehri Garhwal had brought for 
delivery to the King of Nepal and she inserted a few 
words on this parchment indicating that it was the 
desire of His Higliness the Maharaja of Tehri Garhwal 
that there should be matrimonial relationship between 
die two houses of the priests of Tehri Garhwal and 
Nepal and this can be efmeted by the marriage of the 
son and heir of the High Priest of Tehri Garhwal with 
the daughter of the High Priest of Nepal. 

As soon as the document was received by the King, 
the Ambassador of Tehri Garhwal was summoned in 
and he presented to die King the gifts and presents 
which the Maharaja of Tehri Garhwal had sent to the 
King of Nepal, as token of affection and friendship for 
the King of Nepal and the people of that kingdom. 

His Majesty the King of Nepal was pleased to 
receive die ^ts and he was also further pleased that a 
matrimonial relationship between the young man and 
the daughter would fuitlier cement the friendship and 
affection between die two States. Mangtu was treated 
l^w-ith great courtesy and attention. Mangtu did not 
know why such favours were shoivn to him tiU one day 
when die King proposed to liim die hand of Vijaya— the 
daughter of die Higli Priest of Nepal. Mangtu was 
ycry much perplexed though he felt honoured. He 
ne\cr even dreamt that he could ever marry the 
daughter of the High Priest of Nepal. 
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and his life, die ruler of Tehri Garhwal sought the help 
of the British Government in India and wth the help 
of the British army forced back the army of the King 
of Nepal but in gratification for die services rendered 
by die British Government in India, the Maharaja had 
to surrender large portion of his territory to the British 
which included regions of Dehra Dun, Mussoorie, 
Saharanpur and other towns such as Hardwar and 
Rishikesh. 

It was a matter of great misfortune that the rulers 
of Tehri Garhwal in their whimsical moods went on 
making mistakes after mistakes till the State was redu- 
ced to a small one which was afterwards integrated 
widi the Indian Union. 
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42 Ominous Cockatoo 

Maiunber nagab, tile capital of Tehri Garhwal, was 
* ’ built at a great cost by Raja Narinder Shah after 
his o%vn name, 

Tehri, the former capital of Tehri Garhwal, is 
situated on the banks of the Ganges in the interior of 
the Himalayas about 60 miles from Rishikesh, a sacred 
place of the Hindus at the foot of the Himalayas. This 
was tlie capital of the rulers of Tehri Garhwal for cen- 
turies and it had magnificent buildings, municipal halls, 
judicial courts and palaces for the residence of tlie 
rulers and tlieir famih'es. It has extremes of climate, 
hot in summer and cold in winter, but all round tlie year 
it is never so hot nor so cold as could be unbearable. 

In every comer of Garhwal you find fine women 
ivitli beautiful half closed and dreamy eyes, with ebony 
:omple.Kion and well shaped noses and slender and 
lovely necks with an excellent figure from head to feet. 
Sex’cral generations of nilcrs before Maharaja Narinder 
Shah, had died before attaining the age of 30 and this 
scared M.aharaja Narinder Shah. He felt that he may 
also have to die before attaining the age of 30. He 
consulted his ad\isors and high priests and after 
long conferences with the saints, sages, adxisers, and 
astrologers, he came to the conclusion that he should 
change the capital to some other place and leave his 
historical palace and capital. It should be remember- 
;d that it was only the rulers of Tehri Garhw'al who 
died before attaining the age of 30 but the vast majo- 
rity of men and w’omcn residing in that part of the 
country had long life showing tliereby ^at these Royal 
deaths had notliing to do with tire climate or surroun- 
dings of Tehri. These deatlrs at early age had p.s>'cho- 
logical effect on tlie minds of the Maharajas, 

Narinder Shall built anotlier capital and invested 
all his accumulated wealth and by taking loans from 
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the Government of India and his brother princes and 
odier sources he built Narinder Nagar. He built a most 
beautiful capital with magnificent palaces for himself 
and palaces for his two Maharanis who were sisters. 
After the deadi of the first Maharani die second Maha- 
rani Kamlendu Mati, now called Kamlendu Mad Shah, 
became Uie favourite of tlie Maharaja and he built for 
her a beautiful palace over die ridge called Ridge 
Palace which overlooks the sacred Ganges and is sur- 
rounded by huge and dense forests for miles and 
miles. The Maharaja also built several houses for his 
Ministers and officers of his Government as well as for 
the clerical and menial staff. He went to the extent 


of building barracks at Narinder Nagar for an infantry 
of 500 soldiers which is a mile away from die Palace. 
Tlius two tossms were built, one for die civilian popu- 
lation and die other for die military contingent. 
Vast amount of money was spent on roads at his own 
expense tlirou^iout his territory spending the last penny 
of his treasury. He not only looked after die interests 
of the members of his family, ministers, officials but 
also was careful to see diat the common man and wo- 


man gels as much comfort as possible. He laid down 
a well-designed market on the top of which were built 
rooms for the residence of shopkeepers and their de- 
pendents. No doubt diis ruler did well for his subjects 
and for himself and his ministers and officers, but this 
was done with a view to prolong his life by chaneing 
die capital. 

Narinder Shah widi his Maharanis and his court 
began to live in Narinder Nagar happily and invited 
the high officials of the Government of India and rulers 
of other slates and princes periodically to Narinder 
^ Nagar wlierc he entertained them most lavishly Being 
close to the plains, the guests relished the idea of 
spending their week-ends in the glorious and gorgeous 
surroundings with plenty alcoholic drinks and 
tvious food cooked in Indian and European sri'H 
ExaiKions were made by these rulere and officiS o^ 
the Government of India into the interior o?TelS 
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of lier crying and in order to please her he returned 
again to die forest to search for the parrot. Ultimately 
tlie Maharaja was tired by going up and doum the hill 
in search of the parrot. He was terribly exhausted 
when he got into the car to go to Tehri to perform 
tlie function of burning the effigy of Havana. It was al- 
ready very late when he started for Tehri and he was 
driving tire car hmriedly. At Tehri several tliousands 
of people who had come from long distances were 
standing around the effigy of Havana waiting for the 
ruler to come and set Jfire to it and see the end of tire 
great demon long of ILanka who in history was Icnown 
to have brought havoc to India by constant invasions 
and looting. 

Tire car had hardly gone a 100 yards when it 
struck a stone, turned over and fell into tire precipice. 
Tire Maharaja was killed but tire Maharani and others 
in the car were saved. 

Tliis ill-fated capital did not let the Maharaja live 
long though he did not die of a natiural cause. Local 
poets write sad love IjTics which are still sung in the 
^ streets of Tehri and Narinder Nagar. 
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43 The Mirs and the Honours 

T HE STATES OF Hunza and Nagar were ruled by Mir 
* Sir Mohamed Nazim Khan, koe and Mir Sir Sikan- 
der Klian, kbe. These two states, separated from eaeh 
other by river called Hunza, are situated in the Gilgit 
province in Kahmir. 

For administrative purposes, formerly the State of 
Kashmir was divided into four provinces; (I) Jammu 
(2) Kashmir (3) Ladaldi and (4) Frontier Province of 
Gilgit, comprising the settled districts and the poiitical 
agency covering the outlying districts and principalities 
of Hunza, Nagar, Punnial, Yasln and Ishkoman. 

In all the four diwsions. Governors were appointed 
by tlie Kashmir Government to carry on tlie administra- 
tion but in Gilgit the pattern was a bit different owing 
to the presence of a Political Agent— a representative of 
the British Government. The outlying ^stricts which 
though under Kashmir Government with tlie rulers sub- 
sidized by the Kaslimir Durbar to whom they paid tri- 
bute, come in due course to the exclusive beat of tlie 
Political .\gent. It was this sort of dual Government 
coupled with tiic strategic importance of the place tliat 
resulted in the eventual slipping away of the trans-Indus 
portion of the Gilgit prosince from the control of Kash- 
mir in 1935, on a lease of 60 years to the British Go- 
vernment in India. 

Gilgit, tiierefore, has rightly been termed the Gib- 
ralter of India and used to be caUed the brightest jewel 
in the crown of the British empire in India. It has great 
value strategically which always kept the Brih'sh audio- . 
rities in India try'ing to get die region out of the control 
of the Dogra Government of die Maharaja and many 
were die tricks employed diplomatically to take this im- 
portant territor)’ directly imder British control in its 
relation to die frontier problem as a whole. 

This stor}' relates to the time when die British power 
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in India was at its highest and when the British deci- 
ded to take over the territory of Gil^t from the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, more in view of consolidating their frontier 
across the boundary of Gilgit tlian for the sake of pres- 
tige. It will be e\'ident from this narration that the dual 
Government had been set up in Gilgit, On one side 
was Kashmir Government with its revenue, judicial and 
executive staff and on the otlier side was the Pohtical 


Agent, a British OfScer of the Political Department, 
usually a military man of picked political intelligence, 
reinforced by a staff of British officers exercising super- 
vision over tlie medical staff and the military and a bat- 
talion of local scouts taken from different parts of the 
country. But it was mainly from Himza, and Nagar 
even tliougli Yasin, Punnial, Gilgit and Astor were repre- 
sented. The dual system seems to have worked fairly 
satisfactorily. The Kashmir Governor was the chief exe- 
cutive as well as the judicial head of die administration 


in die setded districts of Nomal, Gilgit, Sai, Bunji, Astor 
etc., besides being His Highness the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir’s personal representative to hold Nazar Durbars and 
other functions, while the political agent held jurisdic- 
tion in the border areas contiguous to foreign countries 
like Russia, Cliina and Afghanistan. In the settled dis- 
tricts a regular record of ri^ts existed and judgements of 
some officers were appealable to the Govemer while the 
frontier crimes regulation and Jirga system prevailed 
in the outlying districts of Chiles, Yasin, Punnial and 
Ishkoma wiUi a certain amount of sovereignty vesting 
with the Mirs of Hunza and Nagar. All the local chief- 
tains together \vith die Chiefs of Hunza and Nagar ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
to receive the subsidies and honoured ffie Kashmir 
.t Govemer as die representative of their hege Lord the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. Matters of mutual interest’ and 
importance between the rivo sections of the country i p 
the amney of waaarat were discussed and settled bel- 
sveen the Governor and PoliHcal Agent, whenever necS- 
saiy. Tlic worW of administration went on smooS. 
for generations hut confusion cropped up when the hrads 
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was the Governor of Gilgftait jist: i--* 

great power and prestige tz t^t: n-^^sTr: -/:. 'i-t-rc'-n: o: 
the implicit confidence which; thelvSafemin 'j-:<rz.:z pirn. 
On account of his ability and rnpeccat-iue 
the Mirs came to see the Governor sacriiJir ^^rc-r ?as;;ed 
him which title was superior and also toK him. ■ luat 
assurance was given by tlie Resident and nm v^iverov -or 
India that both rulers were to be treated aliire -v’.henm er 
any honours were to be bestowed upon d'-etni- hamdit 
Ram Rattan was a tactful and shrewd dfulonnin. He 
received the rulers one by one separately. He told &e 
Mir of Hunza that he had four letters to his honour, i,e., 
K.C.I.E., while his brother prince Mir of Nagar had only 
three letters, i.e., K.n.n. After the interview the Mir of 
Hunza left the Government house quite satisfied that he 
scored over his brother prince in receiving better and 
more ezalted title at the hands of His Imperial Majesty, 
the King Emperor and there were great rejoicings in his 
State to celebrate the occasion, '^en this news got 
aroimd Nagar, the Mir of Nagar sought an interview with 
the Governor to clarify the position. He was all smiles 
when the Governor told him that the Mir of Hunza has 
only an Indian title while the Emperor conferred upon 
him the higliest British title and told him that Britisl: 
titles were superior to the Indian titles. The Mir oi 
Nagar also celebrated the occasion by filuminating his 
Palace and the streets of his Capital and lavishly threw 
gold and silver coins and ornaments to the pubfic from 
the balcony of his Palace. 

By such a shrewd handling of the situaHon hy 
Pandit Ram Rattan, the Governor, tlie political crisis was 
Urns averted. 
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Madame Dujon told the Maharaja ‘OUI MAJESTE 
QUEL HONNEUK. 

After a brief conversation in French, in which 1 
also joined, the Maharaja asked her whether she would 
condescend to have tea with him next day at 5 p.m. 
at Hotel Negreco where he was staying. Germaine 
who knew Madame Dujon intimately looked at her. 
She nodded her head thereby advising Germaine to 
accept the invitation of His Majesty. 

Germaine arrived punctually at 5 p.m. next day 
at the Hotel where she was met by the Maharaja him- 
self. There she told us that her name was Germaine 
Pellegrino and that she had one brother and mother 
and her fiance was Mr. Reginald Ford, who looked 
after her education and upbringing and who used to 
bring to her lots of literary books on various subjects 
so that her knowledge is increased with a view to be 
helpful to him as his vvife in his vast business enter- 
prises. 

After many meetings, Germaine and the Maharaja 
became good friends and exchanged views on different 
) subjects— cultural, social, political and other matters 
and the discussions on such lofty subjects gave the 
Maliaraja an idea of her intelligence and scholarly 
talents. 


One evening, sitting on the terrace of the Hotel, 
the Maliaraja asked her whether she would like to visit 
India. Germaine was overjoyed to bear of the prospect 
of visiting the country of her dreams and immediately 
she said to the Maharaja “Oui Majeste, JT accept I’ 
invitation Si, Regi cst d’ accord” (Your majesty I accept 
the invitation if Rcgi-Reginald Ford-has no objection) 
After a few days she came and told the Maharaja that 
^Begi had no objection to her going to India as this 
visit would give her experience of seeing a hiehlv 
cultured and ancient country'. She however waSed 
the Mah.maja not to treat her 'Comme Un Petit Toue’ 
(like a hllle toy) to be discarded at will. The Maha 
raja nodded his head signifying consent. Mah^ja 
and I and oUier members of the staff left for S 
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and heart tho^^ 

son of the ^Thus^tarted thdr moves 

f ou^st'"^y oSin oX to se^e the position 
nf Court hiinister for the Prince himself. ^ r . t, 

^ fev/ months later, on the recommendation of Ae 

Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, I was selecte 
to represent tlie Indian States as a delegate to ^ Se^nd 
RouS Table Conference in 1931 in London 
fore I liad to leave Kapurthala for Lon^n for the 
Conference and in my absence Abdul Haimti and 
Amarjit Singh hatched many plots against me but the 
intervention of Germaine routed their well-set plots. 

At the S^nd Round Table Conference my 
speeches were very much appreciated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Ae Prime Minister Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who sent me a chit marked in his own hand, T con- 
gratulate you on your speech.’ Such chits were usually 
sent to those whose speeches at the Conference were 
appreciated by the Prime Minister. The Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes as well as other delegates from 
the Indian States and British India, partimarly Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayalcar, sent tele- 
grams to the Maharaja on my success at the Conference. 
On my letum to Kapurthala the Maharaja gave a 
banquet in my honour and presented me, as a token 
or appreciation, his Royal Railway Saloon which he 
had ^chased at a cost of Rs. 3,00,000, which is still 
^ndmg near Nizamuddin Railway Station in New 

to rav whispered 


iuus cuamonOs and n rn«r m pre- 

was given to her bv thp M Necklaces which 
trcasrrrv.. With a tiZ the royal 


u-casurv. With t u 

dimioiids Gcnnatoe 1^^^ j j“ 

““ *0 “Other 
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I knew that the marriage with the Maharaja would be 
a short-lived and an unhappy affair. 

After some time Germaine got married to Reginald 
Ford, to the great grief of the Maharaja who never 
forgave me for not persuading Germaine, tlic most 
r beautiful woman of her period to marry him. 

Tlie Maharaja came to know of the marriage of 
Germaine witli Reginald Ford only when he sent her 
in Paris, from Kapurtliala, a string of historic pearls of 
immense value as present for her birthday and when in 
reply she tlianked the Maharaja for the gift wliich she 
accepted as a wedding present. 
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46 Pritam and the Snakes 


■f y* in-: WAYS or His Highness Maharaja Ripu Daman 
Singh of Nabha Stale were staggeringly crude and 
dramatic in winning tlie love of fair maidens for whom 
he would de\'clop infatuation and sex attraction. Sudi 
instances arc wcll-knowm to the people of tlie State. 
Women were tortured in order that they may satisfy 
the sexual impulses of the Maharaja, but this was known 
only to the conGdential members of his staff who were 
aware of the cruelties the Maharaja inflicted on in- 
nocent young virgin girls wliom he wanted for the 
satisfaction of his lust. 


One Pritam kaur, whom the Maharaja saw in the 
streets of Nabha when he was going round die town 
on an offiaal visit, whs summoned to the Palace but 
she refused (o come The father of the girl ,vho was 

^ '?n government of Nabha was asked 

to meet the Maharaja and was told to gi\'e his daugh- 

loM5s“?Se. ” 


educated girl and had a degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from the Punjab University. She was 
highly cu lured and extremely beauUful. Many efforts 
were made bv the Maharaja’s mt!rf,-f>rc • i , 
to see the Mahamja. hut Wian” efaS to "So 
into accpm?sconcc. Manv meccorroc. , cajoled 

to accept tlie Maharaja as lier iiLband hnf"^ 

Months pa.ssed bv but PriMm f ^i i ^ 
to the c\'il designs of tlie Malia?a7a “ 

^implications her parents dedded to 
•son of Shamsher Singh a Seln 
the Maharaja intcn'cned dn toum, but 

Hance. The falhcf a f nfn V proposed al- 
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admiration for saving her life. The Inspector General 
of Police, who was also hiding in the prison house in 
disguise, pa.sscd orders tliat Buta, Pritam and her 
parents .should be released from prison. Tliey went to 
a remote village ouside the State and began to live 
f there. 

After a few days, Buta and Pritam were married 
with the consent of Pritam’s parents. After the mar- 
riage Buta and Pritam left the s'illagc for the liome tomi 
of Buta. ^^^len Buta took her to his palace, then only 
the identity of Buta was disclosed to Pritam and her 
parents. After a few montlis of liarmonious mam'cd 
life amidst llie sjdcndour and gaiety of the Palace, 
this innocent and educated woman was discarded and 
thrown into the old fort like many otliers and had to 
spend the rest of her life in misery and utter despair. 
Pritam’s parents died of the shock of this trcachciy' on 
the part of the Maharaja. 
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48 The Royal Astrologer 


■r Uts lUGiiNXSs GENER/VL Malwraja Jagatjit Singh of 
^ " Kapurthala, had no grandson. He was obsessed 
with tlie idea of having a grandson to cany on his 
name and heritage in tl-ke direct line of succession. 

His elder son, the Croum Prince, His Highness 
Parainjit Singh, was married to Princess Brinda of the 
royal family of Jubbal State in the Himalayas and had 
tlirce daughters from lier. Tlie Raj Jyotslii (Royal 
Astrologer) Pandit Sri Ram had predicted tliat the next 
issue would be a son and so on the night of the birtli 
of the fourtli child, the Raj Jyotshi, the Maharani (the 
mother of the Yuvraj), tlie Maharaja and the members 
of the royal family, the Prime Minister, ministers of the 
Government, officials bearing the rank of Sirdars, 
representatives of tlie important public institutions and 
members of Uic State Legislature and Religious Heads 
were invited to the Palace to \ritness the birth of a son 
to the YuvTani. 

On tliis occasion were also present tlie Governor of 
the Punjab, British High Officials of the Government of 
India and the Resident of the Punjab States to represent 
the Government of India. 


As Pandit Sri Ram had predicted that the issu< 
would be a son this time, the Commander-in-Chief o 
the Stale Anny Bakshi Pooran Singh Bahadur hac 
received order.s that a guard of honour and troop' 
should be ready at the royal palace early next momino 
to give royal salute to the new prince. Electrificatior 
io( tlie Palace and die wliole town was to be done in 
mull.TOlourcd lamps. Fire-works had arrived from a 
Calcutta fmn to provide the best entertainment on tixk 
occrision. At daybreak, 101 guns were to be ffiS 
announcing the birth of a .son to the Yumni. M S 
nroparalions wore already m.adn c , 

l,f Ihc l.ml, of .,.0 
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tired and \vear>' having been awaire the v,-ho]e night, I 
went to the Elysees ^ace of the Maharani and ^^■as 
immediately received in audience by her. She told 
me in teare rolling do\Mi her v.-rinUed and mournful 
face, "Dewan siliib, there is already a curse of God on 
us as the Maharaja and YmTaj shaved their beard and 
long hair and we would be fiirther incurring the dis- 
pleasure of God if we kept tlie Raj Jyotshi, a Brahmin 
of die higlicst caste, in prison any longer” I approach- 
ed die Maharaja and conveyed the message of the 
Maharani and requested him for tlie release of the 
Raj Jyotshi from the prison, but tlie Maharaja refused 
point blank the request of the Maharani and myself as 
he was raging with anger at the false predictions of 
the Raj Jyotshi. 

I approached Madame Seny*, who was occupying 
a bedroom adjoining the Maharaja’s apartment at the 
Palace and was the mistress of the M^araja, to inter- 
vene in getting die Raj Jyotshi released from the 
prison. 

Madame Seny agreed to help in this benevolent 
cause. She went to see the Maharaja who, at that 
lime, avas han'ng his badi in his spacious pink marble 
badiroom which was smelling of refreshing famous 
French perfumes. Vapours from bath salts emanated 
like clouds. Madame Seny entered die big badi room 
(o bathe with her bolo%-ed Maharaja and in most ]o\ins 
words after playing with him in water and sprinklini 
rose petals on him asked hi.m not to be cruel and let the 
Raj Jyotshi off. Tno Inspector General of Police, Sirdar 
Suclu.-t Singh, was diereupon ordemd by the Maharaja 
(0 relc.isc the prisoner but all his properts* was con- 
fiscitcd and ho was banished from the State. .Ml the 
^ member of his family wlio were occupMng hich posts 
'in the Government were dismissed. 


A few d.iys later, a most conSdential and trusted 
dnef atk-ncl^ant of tlie Maharaja by the name of Sirdar 
Partnp Singli dreamt tliat Guni GoWnd Sinzh Ji Kaliai 
dhar. die tenth Guru of the Sikhs, riding his iwte 
white horse, fold him that i[ the MaJiaraja ivould tzL 
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v/hidi has assumed the role and position of the lltli 
Guru after tlie death of Guru Govind Singh Ji Maharaj. 

“Great Guru, Jagatjit Singh Maharaja of Kapurthala 
has come before your Supremeness wtli all his family, 
ministers and officials of tlie State to offer you profound 
respect. Oh, true Emperor, Jagatjit Singh has come 
to seek your blessing in all humility for the birth of 
a grandson whom he promises to baptise into Sikhism. 
His and Yu\T:aj’s sins may be forgiven for not gro\ving 
long hair and beard. True Great Lord, Jagatjit Singh, 
has come ^vith an offering of 11 thousand rupees and 
101 plates of sacred Halva (Karah Parshad) to be 
placed at tliy sacred feet.” 

^^^lile tlie Maharaja was kneeling before the Sacred 
Book, slogans of ‘Satsiiahar, God is great, were shouted 
and hvanns simg by the gathering at the top of their 
voice. 



“Your Excellency, tlic adminislTalion of nn' State is 
efficient and in my absence it will remain as efficient 
as now.” Lord Curaon got angi^- and said, “Then 
what is tlie use of your Highness remaining the Bulcr 
of tlie State when tlie administration of the Stale can 
go on efficiently witliout you.” On hearing this the 
Maharaja was dumbfounded and did not repeat this 
request. 

Miss Stella Mudge would not allow Paramjit to 
get married again and he refused to listen to the adeicc 
of his father and courtiers for a second marriage. 
Ultimately under constant pressure by tlio Maharani 
and her offer of valuable gifts to tlie Yuvraj, tljc Yumj 
got married second time. For indudng the Yuvraj to 
get married a second time the Prime Minister Mr. Louis 
Frendi, an Englisliman from the Political Department 
of India, carefully hatched a plot to allure tlio Yu\Taj 
to accept tliis proposal. . 

There was also another serious hitch as Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, had enacted a law by wliich 
no issue of an Indian ruler from an Engli!;h or foreign 
vife was to succeed to the throne of an Indian State. By 
tliis law, a son by Miss Stella Mudge, if she had one, 
could not claim succession in his line. Therefore, her 
marriage wth Yu\Taj was ruled out as far as tlie law 
of inheritance was concerned. 

A Cabinet meeting was held to discuss tin's tangle. 
Tlie Maliaraja presided and it was decided at that 
meeting that Dewan Surresher Dass, Chief Justice of 
the High Court, Sirdar Bharpur Singh, Private Sccrctarj' 
to tlie Senior Maharani Harbans Kaur, Lady Doctor 
Miss Pereira and palace physician Dr. Sohan Lai and 
myself should form a committee called Marriage Com- 
.mittee to select a bride for the YiuTaj. Tlie Viceroy was 
approached through tlie Political Department for his 
help. Both tlie Viceroy and tlie British Resident were 
interested in the Maharaja haring a grandson. 

As a matter of fact, the British Viceroy and the 
Resident had instructions from tlie King Emperor to 
agree within certain limits to the whims and idfos>7i- 
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Tour Excellency, tlie administration of my State is 
efficient and in my absence it will remain as efficient 
as now.” Lord Curzon got angrj^ and said, “Then 
what is tlie use of your Highness remaining the Ruler 
of tile State when tlie administration of tlie State can 
go on efficiently xvitliout you.” On hearing tliis tlie 
Maharaja was dumbfounded and did not repeat tliis 
request. 

Miss Stella Mudge would not allow Paramjit to 
get married again and he refused to listen to the adWce 
of his fatlier and courtiers for a second marriage. 
Ultimately under constant pressure by the Maharani 
and her offer valuable gifts to the Yuvraj, the Yuvraj 
got married second time. For inducing the Yuvraj to 
get married a second time the Prime Minister Mr. Louis 
French, an Englisliman from the Political Department 
of India, carefffily hatched a plot to allure the Yuvraj 
to accept tliis proposal. . 

There was also another serious hitch as Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, had enacted a law by which 
no issue of an Indian ruler from an English or foreign 
''' vdfe was to succeed to the throne of an Indian State. By 
this law, a son by Miss Stella Mudge, if she had one, 
could not claim succession in liis line. Tlierefore, her 
marriage vath Yuvraj was ruled out as far as the law 
of inheritance was concerned. 

A Cabinet meeting xvas held to discuss this tangle. 
Tlie Maliaraja presided and it was decided at that 
meeting that Dewan Surresher Dass, Chief Justice of 
tlie Hi^i Court, Sirdar Bharpur Singh, Private Secretary 
to the Senior Maharani Harbans Kaur, Lady Doctor 
Miss Pereira and palace physician Dr. Sohan Lai and 
myself should form a committee called Marriage Com- 
^mittee to select a bride for tlie Yuiraj. Tlie Viceroy was 
approached through die Political Department for his 
help. Both the Viceroy and tlie British Resident were 
interested in the Maharaja hawng a grandson. 

As a matter of fact, the British Viceroy and tlie 
Resident had instructions from tlie King Emperor to 
agree wthin certain limits to tlic whims and idiosyn- 
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1, The would-be bride should be of medium height, 
slim with streamlining body. 

2. A girl having real blood brotliers is more lihely 
to gi\c birth to a boy tlian a girl who has no 
brothers. 

’■ 3. Pedigree of the family to be e.vamined at least 

for the last 10 generations. 

4 . She should be free from - venereal diseases and 
healtliy in all respects. 

5. She should not be more than 17. 

6. She sliould have no objection to all necessary 
tests by the lady doctors attached to the Com- 
mittee. 

7. If a girl is selected, she v.lll be married to the 
Yuvraj Paramjit of Kapurthala and will be tlie 
mother of tlie future ruler of tlie State. 

8. Parents will be well rewarded. 

In pursuance of the above nob'fieab'on, the girls 
were called one by one to the Committee Room. First, 
they were orally examined by tlie members of the 
Marriage Committee presided over by the Chief Justice 
” of the High Court. General questions were asked and 
th.cn they were passed on to tlie Private Secrctaiy^ to 
the Maharani Sirdar Bharpoor Singh who was allotted 
a separate tent. Tlie third tent was used by tlie lady 
doctors headed by Miss Pereira. Tlie lady doctors used 
the latest modem instruments for tests and their tent 
looked like a veritable operation tlicatre in a hospital. 
In the fourth tent tliC Palace Physician Dr. Sohan Lai 
.sat and took notes about tlie general condition of tlie 
girls. Several .shamianas were put up as wailing rooms’ 
and as toilet rooms for use of the candidates. The 
colony of the tents grew up like a town. 

,4 The lady doctors tested the condition of the f.’.llu- 
pfan tubes whether they were healtliy and perfect to 
produce a cliild. The Uterus was also examined to 
Tind out whether it was defecli\’c in aiv Tlie 

Pathologists carried out pathological exar nf the 

.sputum, blood, urine, farces etc. Sirdar P 'nab. 

Private Secretary', v.-as to mca.surc t'”' ’’ 


of tile girls from head to feet Being a man of acute 
sexual temperament and hypennaniac he went beyond 
the scope of his duty as he was not only making a 
general test as prescribed by tlie rules laid down for 
the selection of girls but he took advantage of die op- 
portunity of feeling die breasts of die girls in order to 
satisfy his own amorous desire. Tliis gave rise to com- 
plaints about die conduct of Sirdar Bharpoor Singh 
whidi reached the Marriage Committee. 

He was summoned to die main Committee Room 
and interrogated by them. He said in defence diat he 
had received instructions from die Maharani to carry 
out the tests in that manner and as such the Committee 
had no authority to question bis discretion. The Com- 
mittee also visited si.v odier districts in tlie neighbour- 
hood and continued their labours for months, and finally 
four girls were selected who were taken by special cars 
to die Capital for presentation to tlie Maharaja. 

The girls belonged to die respectable Rajput fami- 
lies who derived their anccstory from the urlers of 
Northern India and at the time of Muslim invasion had 
taken shelter in the hills for fear of Muslim savagery. 
These families had now been reduced to poverty on 
account of lack of means of livelihood, but all the 
lime tliey were proudly conscious of their family tradi- 
tions. Tliey would not marry their girls to any one who 
was not of dxcvr clan and history has recorded talcs 
of many sacrifices for protecting tlie honour of tlicii 
women. 

Wlicn dicsc four beautiful girls, well built and 
slim, were taken to Kapurtliala by motor cars and were 
presented to die Maharaja for the final selection, he 
eventually selected one girl out of the four to be the 
future YuvTani and she was sent to the Palace of the 
Senior Maharani, the mother of the Yuvraj. 

Preparations started for the marriage of the Yuv-raj 
on a grand scale and invitations were issued to the 
Vi'ccroy, High British officials of die Government of 
India, the Maharajas of the neighbouring States, mem- 
bers of Severn! roj'nl in India> wealthy com- 
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mercial and industrial magnates and public men both 
from the Indian States and British India, A budget 
of three million rupees was set aside for tlie celebrations 
of tliis marriage for which tlie date was fixed. 

Four days before the marriage was to talce place, 
Miss Mudge who had by then got the Yuvraj in her 
firm grips and on whom tlie Yuvraj showered all his 
love and wealth threatened the Yuvraj to leave him if 
he were to marry again. On hearing this the Yuvraj 
fainted at the feet of Miss Mudge. Dr. Sohan Lai was 
called to treat him. Tlie doctor gave smelling salts but 
tlie Yuvraj remained in a coma. \Vliile the Yuvraj was 
undergoing tliis agony, Miss Mudge was packing up her 
clothes to leave die Palace. Tlie wise doctor said to 
tlie Maharaja that His Highness the Yuvraj had a shock 
and tliat he would not recover until Miss Mudge shout- 
ed to him repeatedly for half an hour that tlie Maha- 
raja had given up the idea of tlie second marriage. The 
Maharaja agreed to tliis suggestion of Doctor Sohan 
Lai to save the life of the Yuvraj. 

It became a big problem for the Government of 
die State, as most of the invitadons were issued and 


arrangements for the celebrations for the marriage had 
been already made at huge expense. At a Cabinet 
meeting presided over by the Maharaja, it was sub- 
mitted to the Maharaja tnat Miss Stella Mudge should 
be bribed with money and valuable jewels in order 
diat .she might allow die Yuvraj to many a second time, 
A trusted Swiss maidservant of Miss Mudge was en- 
trusted to give this message to her mistress confiden- 
tially and persuade her to allow the Yuwaj to marry. 

The maidscrs'ant was able to persuade her mis- 
tress and Miss Mudge demanded Rs. 10 lakhs as com- 
-^'pnsation for allowing the Yuwaj a second matrimonial 
fllliiincG. Her second condition wjis tliat she would 
only allow the Yu\Taj to visit his wife for one hour 
between i and 8 p. m. once in a month till die Yuv- 
rani was pregnant. After this settlement, Miss Mudge 
appro.'iched the YmTaj and loudly said "Mv Doggie 
darhng-mon petit chou, mon bien aime-I bve you. 
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The Maharaja has given up tlie idea of marriage.*’ 
Slowly the Yuvraj regained consciousness. 

After a few days Miss Mudge began to persuade tlie 
Yuvraj to undergo tlie religious ceremonies connected 
with tlie marriage and die marriage looh place widi great 
eclat. Thousands of guests came to Kapurthala to par- 
ticipate in the rejoicings and they were entertained most 
lavislily in the beaulihil palace of die Maharaja. Ban- 
quets were held and die Viceroy, die Goi’cmors of die 
neighbouring prorinces, political Agents, Maharajas of 
the important States widi the members of the royal 
families, dieir ministers were all present. The citizens 
were entertained in the Indian st\'lc while die ban- 
quets were held in the European style. 

The Viceroy blessed die bribe and the bridegroom 
and wished diem die birth of a son. Guests from 
France, Italy, Spain and other parts of Europe and Ame- 
rica were participating in the festivals lasdng two wcelcs, 
though the Viceroy had left after two da)’s’ stay. 
There were great rejoicings dirougliout the length and 
breadth of the State. Tlic poor were fed and thc- 
prisoners W'crc let off. Miss Mudge, according to tra- 
dition, was not to be invited to participate in the cere- 
monies. She left for Dehra Dun and spent two weeks 
watli an Indian friend Padam Bahadur who was secretly 
hai'ing a love affair rvith her. 

The Senior Maharani was living in a separate palace 
called Elysees Palace at a distance of one mile from the 
Maharajas Palace and .she placed lu.\urious apartment 
at the Yuvrani’s disposal where the Yuvraj was to meet 
her. At that time the Yuvraj was living with Miss 
Stella Mudge in a separate small cottage near the Palace 
of his fatlicr, while his first wife Brinda lived in a 
Palace on the riverside called Buenovista, four miles, 
away from the Capital. 

Tlie Yinraj was .so overwhelmingly in love witli 
Miss Mudge that he would not care to go and \'jsit his 
new wife. Months passed bv and the Yuvraj did not see 
his syife in spite of the fact'that Miss Mudge had allow- 
ed him to visit her once in a monlli between 7 and 8 p.m. 



The Maharani and other friends of the Yuvraj persuad- 
ed the Yuvraj to meet the Yuvrani. On the persuasion 
of the Maharani and by the permission of Miss Mudge, 
the Yu\Taj agreed at last to visit his wife to consummate 
his marriage for which a day was fixed well in advance, 
f At tlie appointed time and date, preparations were made 
by the Maharani for tlie reception of tlie Yuvraj at 
her own Palace. The Yuvrani at die appointed time 
batlied in scented water and dressed in a gorgeous 
gold and silver sari. She wore tlie precious State peail 
necldaces, diamond rings and crown studded with sap- 
phires and big historical diamonds of rare value on her 
head. Her nails of hand and feet were manicured by 
the maidservants. Special ointments were rubbed all 
over her exquisite body. The palms of her feet and 
hands were anointed with vermin. Forty maidservants 
and companions under the supervision of the Maharani 
were engaged on his toilet tlirougliout the day and by 
seven o’cloclc tlie Yuvrani was ready to receive her 
beloved husband for the great event. 

The Yuvrani loohed exquisite and attractive in 
' lhat regalia and angels vied with each other to be in 
the position of the Yuvraj. On tlie otlier hand, tlie 
Yuvraj’s plight was inexplicable. He left his Palace to 
meet his bride after a serious quarrel with Miss Mudge. 
His valet Dev Raj carried his suitcase ^vitll a pair 
of silk pyjamas and dressing gown. Miss Mudge, 
though she allowed him to visit his wife, again remind- 
ed him at the time of his departime tliat he should 
be back before S p.m. The Yuvraj reached the Ely- 
sees Palace at 7 p.m. and was taken immediately into 
the room where the Yuvrani was waiting impatiently 
for her husband. TIic Maharani, ministers and near 
.-^relatives were present on this occasion in the drawing 
room and were watching the arrival and departure 
of the Yuvraj. The priests were singing h>TT)ns to evoke 
the blessings of the Stars. Tlie Yuvraj did not utter a 
\vord to any of tlieni on his arrival and looking ahead 
absenl-mindcdlv went straight to die room occupied 
by Ins wife and came out at 7.55 p.m. radier tired and 
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pensive. After sajing good-bye to his mother, be pro- 
ceeded to his house where Miss Mudge was waiting for 
him. After paying this ^•isit to tl\e YmTani, tlie YiUTaj 
and Miss Mudge left for Europe and started on their 
usual activities in night clubs, theatres and otlier places 
of amusement. 

A couple of montlis afterwards, it was announced 
that the Yuwani was e.xpccling a child and in due 
course a son was bom to the Yuvrani. This was 
marked by great celebrations similar to tliosc which 
took place at the time of the wedding. 101 guns were 
fired in celebration of the birlli of tlie grandson to 
the Maharaja. The Viceroy was informed of the happy 
event and he recognised tlie boy as the direct descen- 
dant of Maharaja Jagatjit Singh. 

Tire Maharaja in order to fulfil his pledge to Gum 
Gobind Singh held a prayer meeting before tlie sacred 
Granth at uie Gurdwara and more tlian ten thousand 
guests were invited to it. At this meeting before tire 
Sacred Book (Granth Sahib) he again took tlic pledge 
that he would baptize his grandson into Sikliism and 
that he would wear beard and grow long hair. As 
a matter of fact, the young prince was taken to the 
Gurdwara in the lap of the Maliaraja and when the 
pledge was taken the Maharaja held his grandson in 
liis arms and lie made bow before the Sacred Book. 

The young prince who was named as Sukhit Singh 
after lire sacred Pglace ceremony, suceeeded his father 
as Maharaja of Kapurthala, since his birtir obser\'ed 
willingly tlie symbols of Sikh religion, the five Ks. 
These are:^ Kesh, Kara, Kateha, Kanga and Kirpan. 
(i) The Kesh is the long hair worn by a Sikh re- 
presenting his creed; (2) Kara is the iron bangle worn 
on the hand; (3) Kateha is the short worn inside thu 
trousers; (4) Kanga is the comb whicli has to be worn 
in die hair and (5) Kirpan is the sword, which pro- 
claims llic dedication of the Sikhs to tlieir religion. 
To be a true Sikh the disciple must take “paul” initia- 
tion and wear tlie five Ks. 

In Uie meantime, the angelic YiUTani, a young 



woman of remarkable beauty and grace, hardly 21 years 
of age, began to pine and fret for her husband who 
was always in Europe witli Miss Mudge, squandering 
money in merry-maldng and buying precious presents 
for . her and visiting night clubs. She eventually be- 
came a victim of tuberculosis and died after tw'o yeais 
of agony and suffering. She breadied her last after 
fulfilling tile mission of her life by giving birtli to a 
cultured and capable heir to the throne. 

She was cremated in die Palace Gardens after a 
simple ceremony and no monument was erected to 
perpetuate her memory. 



BO From the Sands of Alwar 

C EWAI MAHARAJ siiBi Sewai Jey Singli, Ruler of Alwar, 
got annoyed witli his pony while playing polo at 
Mount Abu in Rajastlian, and beat it mercilessly in the 
presence of tlie Agent to tlie Governor General, Sir 
Robert Holland, odier Political Officers, and a huge 
crowd of visitors and the public. He ordered that tlie 
pony .should be given no food or water for two days. 

On another occasion, he invited the famous 
Astrologer, Alastor, from Bombay who demanded one 
tliousand rupees a day for the period of his stay out 
of Bombay, exclusive of all other expenses such as 
travelling, food, etc., for himself and his companions. 
As the reputation of Alastor had spread tliroughout 
India and his predictions were reputed to be correct, 
the Maharaja wanted to consult him svith regard to 
his chances for election as Chancellor of tlie Chamber 
of Princes. He agreed to pay the sum demanded ar 
his fee and also accepted otlier terms. 

The astrologer arrived at Alwar, the capital of 
tlie State, but he was met by no one at tlie raihray 
station though he had informed the Private Secretary 
to tlie Maharaja of the time of his arrival by wire. 
Tlie astrologer who was a wealthy man and owned 
motor cars and houses in Bombay and elsewhere was 
obliged to walk half the way on foot from die station, 
before he managed to hire a one-horse carriage with a 
dirty and tom harness and a lousy old horse. He 
reached tlie guest house but found to his surprise that 
no arrangement had been made for his stay. He; 
wandered from place to place but nobody would have 
him for the night. 

The Finance Minister of the Government, Mr. R. C. 
Khanna, met him by chance while he was walking 
through the main street and he asked Alastor who he 
was and where he was going. Mr. Khanna did not 
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know Alastor personally but finding a well-dressed man 
with strange and distressed look wanted to inquire 
about bis whereabouts. Alastor told him the whole 
story and shou'cd the telegram sent to ^ him by the 
Maharaja invuting him to the State as his guest. As 
this officer knew the eccentric nature of the Maharaja 
and was also afraid to telephone or send a message 
to tlic A.D.C. or the Private Secretary to the Maharaja 
at that time, he took the astrologer to his own house 
and gar’c him food and shelter. 

The next day when the astrologer contaeted the 
Private Secretary, no notice was taken of him and he 
was told that he should remain where he was and 
tliat wlien the Maharaja demanded his presence he 
would be informed of it. The official who was the 
host of the astrologer was in a veiy^ awlavard position. 
He did not mind entertaining the astrologer, but was 
anxious to know the reaction of the Maharaja towards 
tire astrologer. If the Maharaja was hostile to the 
astrologer, then his own position would be jeopardised 
and he might incur the displeasure of tire Maharaja 
'^and get dismissed from serNUce. Being himself humane 
and God-fearing, Ire did not want to put a stranger 
out in tire street. 


Every day tire astrologer went to the Palace and 
to tire house of the Private Secretary. He er en went 
to lire houses of the clerks, peons and the hierarchy 
of attendants of tire Palace, and pleaded that they con- 
veyed Iris message to dre ‘Maharaj' that he eiffier should 
liavc an opportunity to see the Maharaja or be per- 
mitted to go back to Bombay. Secret Police cScers 
kepi a r igilanl watch on the movements of the asiroloser. 

One day the astrologer managed to escape but 
<^whcn lie readied the railway station to catch th® tr=b, 
he was prevented from doing so hy the Saperinr^d-n^ 
of 1 oheo. He rvas asked to return, not to th^ 
oi .Mr. Rhanna, but to be put behind T;-i 

frctlcd and began to lose weiaht as b= fbo— b" h- 
would ncr-cr ho able to get oat“of capth-k S' sst 
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5 / Gloves and the Emperor 

If u. the Maharaja of Alwar attended tlie Round 
** ® Table Conference in England and he was invited 
by King George and Queen Mary to Buckingham Palace 
for a reception. He sent a letter to tire Lord Chamber- 
lain tliat he would not .shake hands without the gloves, 
as he was an orthodo.x Hindu and a direct descendent 
of Sri Ram Chandra— tire personification of God— and 
so he could not touch tire hands of infidels. He would 
not shake hands witli anybody witliout his gloves, 
save Hindus. 

Hearing this, tire Queen was enraged and sent orders 
to tire Lord Chamberlain that on no account the King 
and the Queen would shake hands with him rwtlr his 
gloves on. The ICng was so annoyed that he tliougljt 
of removing his name from tire list of invitees. The 
Secretary of State tlrreatened to send back the Maharaja 
to India if he behaved in that discourteous manner. The 
Maharaja himself was afraid of the consequences and 
so contrived a metliod by which he could save his 
honour and at tire same time not annoy the King 
and Queen, He went to tire best tailor in London 
and asked him how gloves could be manufactured 
in a way tliat they could be put on or taken off ver.- 
quickly, Witlr the help of an expert, a pair of mecha- 
nically operated gloves were derised. The .Maharaja 
was quite satisfied witlr tlie pair of glores. He went 
to the Palace and told Lord Chamberlain that he vouJd 
shake hands with the Sovereign and his consort without 
the gloves on. About 500 guests were present on this 
' occasion. The Maharaja came with his gJor es on and 
rras seen by all tlie guests. But when he was a few 
feet away from Their Majesties and was about to shake 
hands, the ^ gloves were romor’ed from his hands by 
the mcclianical derdee which was operated hr" a switch. 

The royal hand-shake over, it took only a second for 
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52 For Europeans Only 


MONG lus OTHER oddities the Maharaja of Alwar 
^ had the habit of belittling his own Ministers and 
officials in the presence of British, American and foreign 
guests. Once at a banquet table he ordered that only 
his European and American guests should be enter- 
tained with champagne and wines, but his own Indian 
guests and officers would only have water. I was also 
present at this banquet as a special invitee. The Maha- 
raja did not let the waiters serve champagne or other 
wines to me, but the Duchess of Sutherland offered her 
own glass to me. The same thing happened witli other 
wines as witli champagne which were passed on to me 
each lime by the Duchess. This caused utter disgust 
and humiliation to the Maharaja. He was ignorant of 
the fact that the Duke and the Duchess were my per- 
sonal friends from London. 


A man of strong likes and dislikes, the Maharaja of 
Alwar’s idiosyncrasies were unbounded. He developed 
great aversion to touching leather and an intense 
hatred for dogs. Tin's reached a clima.x and it came to tlie 
notice of the Political Department when the Maharaja 
had accepted an invitation from Lord Willingdon, tire 
Viceroy of India, to come and stay with him at the 
^hcc^cgal Lodge, Simla. Such invitations were keenly 
sought after by the ruling princes. But the Maharaja 
made no concessions in compromising u-ith his whims 
and fancy. He asked his Military Secretary' to write 
to iris counterpart at the Viceregal Lodge, pointing out 
^ the dislikes of the Maharaja for dogs and the touching 
'■of h.'athcr in any shape or form. This created a flutter 
in (he ^■iccrogal Lodge, and was frowned upon by the 
Viceroy. However, instructions were given to the staff 
to change the entire upholstery of the furniture in the 
especially allotted suites of rooms in the Viceren-iJ 
Paiacc, and iluil the dogs be kept tied during tire r'fsit 
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of tlie Malmraja. Tliis request of the Maharaja was not 
liked by Lady Willingdon who was particularly fond of 
her Pekinese dog. The Maharaja arrived at tlie Vicere- 
gal Lodge accompanied by tlie members of his staff 
and seemed to be much satisfied ivith the arrangements 
made for his comfort, though tliey were made much to 
tlie dislike of Their Excellencies, the Viceroy and tlie 
Countess of Willingdon. 

The Maharaja attended a banquet held in his hon- 
our at the ^'’iceregal Lodge at which a large number 
of people took part. While the Viceregal staff were busy 
in looking after tlie arrangements of tlie banquet the 
Pekinese dog got restless at being kept in loneliness 
away from his mistress, and somehow sneaked away 
from the kennel and getting underneath the table roll- 
ed into the feet of Lady Willingdon. The Maliaraja 
being principal guest was sitting on die right hand of 
Her Excellency and die dog in a frolicking mood strayed 
■-into the legs and feet of the Maharaja. Jumping, as if 
he had an electric shock, die Maharaja found tlie PeM- 
‘cse dog underneath bis feet still licking them with 
great gusto. His temper rose in fury at die laxity of 
arrangements at not keeping die dogs tied during his 
stay at the Lodge as per his instructions, and he at once 
left the table in die middle of the banquet without say- 
ing a word to the Vicereine or anybody else. The 
Maharaja hurried to his suite of rooms and readiing 
there cast away all his apparel and had a plunge in the 
tub of his bathroom for purification of the foul touch 
of die dog. 

The guests assembled at the banquet table were 
aghast at such a show of discourte.sy and height of 
disrespect towards the representatives of die King Em- 
peror of India. Meanwhile, the Maharaja had changed 
his clothes and adorned himself in anodier costly out- 
fit, and walked back into the hall. All eyes were turn- 
ed to the Maharaja and feelings of the Viceroy and 
the Vicereine could be better imagined dian described. 
Tlie Maharaja without apologising for his actions-e.x- 
plained die reason of his sudden wididrawal from die 
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table. The Viceroy being a seasoned diplomat con- 
cealed his annoyance at the uncalled for conduct of tlie 
Maharaja, but the incident was nevertheless recorded as 
a black mark against him in the files of the Political 
Department. The Viceroy subsequently reported tlie 
incident in his monthly review of events in India, to 
the King through the Secretary of State for India. 

After many years of despotic reign, he was asked 
by the British Government to remain away from tlie 
State for 3 years in the first instance or till such time 
as peace and order was restored in the State. The 
Government took this step under the pretext of bad 
finances and maladministration for which tlie Maharaja 
was charged. Tlie State’s finances were so depleted 
that it called for the deposition of the Maharaja. Shortly 
afterwards he went to Europe with a staff of about 40 
men and women after getting a loan from Setli Govind 
Ram Saksaria of Bombay knowm as the Cotton King, 
after mortgaging part of his best jewellery. 

Tlic end came rather tragically. Not seeing any 
^ hope of being able to regain his throne he started in- 
^"ilulging in strong drinks from morning till he went to 
bed. Tliis broke his hcaltli. While staying in Paris at 
a luxury hotel, he arranged to go and play Racquets 
at a club in Bois-de-Bolougne. Coming do\Mi the steps 
after the game, he slipped and fell - thus breaking his 
hip and collar bone. He died after four days of much 
suffering and agony. 
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S3 Begum Khan and the Alv/ar Orgies 

W rni MOST x^rusUAL titles of Bharat Dharam Pra- 
bhahar, the Rcsplendance of the Faitli of India, 
Raj Rishi, and the Holy Sage of the Domain, Maharaja 
His Highnes and His Holiness rolled into one Shii 
Maharaja Jey Singh Ji of Alwar State belonged to the 
purest and highest of clans. 

The Maharaja of Ahvar was one out of the boys 
educated at the Ajmer College of Princes and Chiefs. 
He became a ruler but bad no sympatliy for tile as- 
pirations of tile people nor had he any knowledge or 
experience of the real feelings or difficulties of the peo- 
ple of the State. He remained at the distant heiglit of 
a Highness. 

lie began to indulge in lu.xuiy as other Princes did 
and began to build huge palaces on which he spent 
millions of rupees and roads which led to his private 
palaces, the construction of which also cost very heavily. 
These roads were not constructed for the use of the 
public but only for tlic use of the Maharaja and his 
guests. Some of these roads constructed by the Malia- 
raja of Alwar w-ere spread over nearly 100 miles lead- 
ing to palaces in thick forests where the Maharaja used 
to shoot tigers, leopards and other big game. 

The Palace of Siriska was built about 20 miles 
from the capital for shooting tigers and big game. One 
of tlie roads which led to the Palace did not go furtlicr 
tlian this Palace, It was for the e.xclusive use of the 
Maharaja and his guests. Both the Palace and the 
roads cost the State exchequer more than 10 million 
rupees. The beauty of the Palace was that the Maha-1 
raja and his guests could shoot the tigers and leopards 
from the balcony of the Palace. This palace xvas sur- 
rounded by \’ast and thick forests and tigers were roam- 
ing round at large in thc.se forests. 

Even when motoring on his long road, tigers and 
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other ferocious animals were often seen on both sides 
of tlrp road and the Maharaja and this guests indulged 
in shooting tliem. The roads were metalled and as 
good and broad as the road from Naples to Borne, 
built by tile orders of the dictator Mussolini. 
r As a matter of fact, from tlie budget of die State 
' it was clear that most of the expenditure from the Pub- 
lic V\^orhs Department was for the construction of these 
roads by the Maliaraja, for his personal use. Roads 
leading to villages and odier cities connecting the capi- 
tal were utterly neglected and were in bad condition. 

Similar was the case ividi odier items of expendi- 
ture of die Utility Department of his State. The Maha- 
raja had a large entourage and staff. He considered 
himself to be the direct descendant of the Sun. He 
got die genealogical tree of Alwar family prepared 
which proved that he was the direct descendant of the 
Surv'a, die Sun. Tlie genealogical tree was meant to 
prove that lus Divine ancestor was Rama who is con- 
sidered to be the personification of God by the Hindus. 
He was obsessed with the idea that he was himself an 
/'^Avtar, personification of God. 

He also adopted the dress worn by Sri Ram Clian- 
dcr several diousand years ago. He had a mukat, the 
head-dress, similar to the one used in those days by 
; Sri Ram Cliander. It v/as just like the Crown of Eng- 
land witliout the crucifix and looked more like the Per- 
sian hat studded Midi precious stones. 

The hlaharaja v.-as averse to women and as a matter 
of fact he never had any sexual desire or relationship 
v-ith a woman througliout his life. He, on die contra^, 
liked the company of men diougb he had many Maha- 
; ranis and ivas married four times. 


He chose his ministers and his ofiicials, Private 
Secretaries and ADCs with great care but before tlieii 
selection he was vcri’ careful to see wliether die physi- 
cal side of the officer appealed to him. 

He had renoumed ministers and officials in his State 
including Ghazanfar Ali Klian uho rvas a descendant 
of the great Mughals and later mus High Commissioner 
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for Pah’slan in India, He was appointed as Revenue 
Minister by the Maharaja who had full confidence ir 
him and gave him free access to his Palace and die 
harem. 

Tlie Maharaja, though a woman-hater, had orgic! 
at night which tlie Maharanis and concubines also atten 
ded and some of his favourite ministers and staff offi 
cers were also admitted. In these functions tliere were 
no distinctions between the Maharanis and the concu 
bines. And die men who were invited to these partie: 
had the undieched privilege of becoming intimate witl 
any of the women diere, if an opportunify arose. 

The Maliaraja was always present at diese orgies 
and he did not object to his officials talcing full liberties 
with the Maharanis and other women of the Palace, sc 
much so that during tlie drunken bouts and sexual e.x- 
uberations lasting the whole night, women were taken 
away by the officials to secluded places where tliey 
could be alone with them. 

Ghazanfar Ali Klian bad in his arms all the wo- 
men of the harem at one time or die other and tliis was 
known to most of the officials that die Khan was per- 
mitted to have a free and intimate relationship with 
die women of die Palace and the wives and daughters 
of the ministers and officials of the State. 

The Maliaraja being a man of jealous temperament 
used to invite tlie wives and daughters of the ministers 
and officials. Tlie object of this was to save the honour 
and reputation of die women in the Palace so that 
everybody was in tlie same boat. The wives and 
daughters of the ministers and the officials also met the 
same fate as that of the Maharanis and tlie Ranis. 

The Klian being a true Musalman had Ae approval 
of the Maharaja that his wife and other female mem-, 
bers of his family need not participate in these functions'^ 
as it was forbidden by the Holy Koran that they should 
show their face and body to anyone excepting their 
husbands and near relatives. 

Several years passed and Khan became more and 
more popular wddi the women of die Palace and the 
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ary wife of Klian more lessons in practical sex ps>'clio- 
logy in wbicli she was not lacking already. 

Kban sent a telegram from Lahore to Maliaraja 
sa>nng tliat be was coming with his Begiun and tliat 
be would be reaclung tliat ver\' Saturday by tlie even- 
ing train. Seeing tlie telegram, the Maharaja told bis 
courtiers, “Didn’t I tell you that my faithful Minister 
will turn up and tliat be will not go against my com- 
mands.” Tlie Maharaja sent a telegram in reply stat- 
ing that a State reception would be given to him and his 
Begum on tlieir arrival at the appointed time and date. 

Klian passed tlirough Delhi and took his Begum 
from the house of his friend and resen'ed two first 
class compartments and one second class compartment 
in the train in which he and his Begum and his staff 
members travelled. The Maharaja met Khan and his 
Begum, who was veiled from top to bottom in a silk 
purple-coloured burqa, at the railway station along u'ith 
all tlie ministers, officials and courtiers and a Guard of 
Honour was presented to Khan. 

The Maharaja embraced Khan and kissed him on 
'diis cheeks. The Begum and her lay companions were 
taken to a closed motor car which was brought just 
in front of the first class compartment, which the Begum 
was occupying. Tlie Begum was taken to the house of 
Klian. On arrival at the house, Khan repeatedly gave 
lessons to tlie Begum and told her to be absolutely 
careful in the way she should act. Tlie Maharaja and 
his Hindu ministers and officials were rejoicing at the 
idea tliat they would get the Begum to these fcstiv-als 
and each one of them c.vcepting the Maharaja were 
an.xious to have his se.vual desires fulfilled with the 
Begum in retaliation to what Khan did to their women- 
folk. 

.A.S was customar)', the women invited to these fes- 
tivals were ushered into the Palace through a separate 
gate rcser\'ed for women. Begum Khan was taken by the 
lady comp.anions of tlie ^^aharanis to the interior of the 
Palace and Khan joined die ministers and officials, .sjie- 
cially invited to these functions, by the main gate of 
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the Palace. The Englishmen and other officers in tlie 
employment of the Maharaja with whom the Mah^aja 
was not free were not invited to these festivals at night. 

Sumptuous food and intoxicating drinks were 
served to women and similarly delicious food was kept 
for men. The men on one side and the women on tlie 
other side got into.xicated with alcoholic drinlcs and 
when they were thoroughly happy and ^ they were 
brought into contact %vith each other. The orgies at 
diat time would too start in full s^ving. 

The Begum was fully trained by Klian and, as a 
matter of fact, her profession was such that no training 
was necessary to carry out faithfully the commands of 
her husband. She was more pleased at these festivals 
than anyone else and she gave such glorious time to 
one man after another that all of them before the day 
broke became enamoured of her. 

Klian was having a good time \vith the women 
of tlie harem and others of the court and also watching 
what was happening to his Begum and was smiling in 
;• his heart of hearts at tlie wonderful device which liis 
y,, friends in Delhi had found to save lum. Tlie partj' 
dispersed in tlic early hours of die morning and Klian 
f went back with his Begum. 

Ne.xt morning, the Maharaja was so much pleased 
with tlie courtesy shown by Khan that a sum of half 
a mUhon rupees was sent as a present to tlie Begum 
to buy jewellery and dresses from the best shops in 
Bombay and Calcutta. At the request of Klian the 
Begum was allowed to go to Calcutta and Bombay for 
making tlie necessary purchases for the future festivals. 
Klian heaved a sigh of relief when he left tlie borders 
of tlie State witli the Begum for Calcutta and Bombay. 
On arrival at Calcutta he again played another hoax; 
whicli uptil tlie death of the Maharaja was not known' 
to anyone. Tliat was that he informed tlie Maharaja 
by a telegram from Calcutta that bis wiie bad an 
attack of appendicitis and that she would not be able, 
to return to die capital for some time. Anodier tele- 
gram was sent after some days saying that the opera- 
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tion was not succeszE^ orof iriiti th? Sspm disi The 
Maharaja sent fetl^rr xic of condolence to 

Klian, The l/rafnironr amf, hfc- cnnrtfers ware in great 
grief at her death.. Thcrj rem^rr. bared the voluptuous 
time which she .gure- them: ah the festival when she 
offered to the— the preihoni ghh. cf her body and 
cious self. 


Resident He flared up and talked rudely to Rai Baha- 
dur Kalian Chand and told him that he was a poor 
administrator and was not fit to be the Chief Minister 
of Datia State. Since that episode, the relationship 
between Sir Kennetli Fitze and Rai Bahadur Kahan 
Chand were estranged and after a few months I came 
to know from Rai Bahadur Kahan Chand that he was 
asked to quit the post of Chief Minister and he was 
dubbed as an incapable administrator. Tire concentra- 
tion of power with the Residents brought in its wake 
corruption and favouridsm and tlie revenues of tlie 
Stale were divided between die political officials and 
dicir entourage and. tlie minions of the Palace. 

Later on Syed Amin-ud-Din, an oflicer of the Pun- 
jab Civil Sendee who was the henchman of the politi- 
cal officers was appointed as Chief Minister. He ruled 
the State with die iron hand of tyranny. His only 
qualification was that he knew how to arrange shoot- 
ing and hunting parlies for die political agents and 
entertain them and their wives. The public was tired 
of his administration and there was a complete hartal 
'''(strike) in the town of Datia asking for the dismissal 
of Syed Amin-ud-Din. At that time Mr. Egerton was die 
Political Agent and Mr. Patterson was the Resident at 
Indore, The Maharaja was too weak and powerless to 
handle the situation and to throw out Amin-ud-Din. 
The strike was so complete that even the Maharaja 
could not get food-stufls from the market. 

Mr. B. B. Tawakley Senior Advocate of Supreme 
Court, was the Legal Adviser to the Maharaja. He 
was asked to come from Delhi to advise him on this 
critical situation. On arrival at Datia and after consul- 
ting the Maharaja, Mr. Tawakley asked Syed Amin- 
^ ud-Din ns to what price he would accept for quitting 
'the State. He told Mr. Tawakley that he would be 
satisfied with Rs. 25,000 if the Maharaja paid him that 
amount quietly. On the intcr\'ention of Mr. Tawakley 
the Maharaja agreed to pay that amount but before 
leaving for shooting tigers, the Maharaja instructed the 
Inspector General of Police that the relatives of Syed 
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Amin-ud-Din who were employed in the senior posts 
should be detained. On hearing this Amin-ud-Din re- 
fused to go xmtil all his relatives and friends were also 
allowed to go along wth him. Amin-ud-Din went to 
Delhi and met Sir Conrad Gorfield, Political Adviser to 
the Viceroy and told him what was happening in Datia. 
Corfield was enraged to hear of tlie Mmiaraja’s insolence 
and revolt and he immediately left for Datia. On 
arrival at Datia, Corfield threatened die Maharaja fhat 
he would be deposed and that he had no power to 
dismiss the Chief Minister who was appomted by the 
Viceroy of India. While the exchange of hot words 
was going on between the Maharaja and the Political 
Adviser and otlier political officers for the retention of 
Syed Amin-ud-Din as Chief Minister, it was decided 
that Mr. Tawakley should go to Delhi and apprise the 
Government of India of the situation. But, in the 
meantime, a message was brought to the Maharaja by 
liis brother-in-law, Maharaja Jagannampuri, that Cor- 
field has agreed to abide by the wishes of die Maha- 
raja and to remove Amin-ud-Dm if he was given Rs. 3 
lakhs as a gift. Mr. Tawakley advised the Maharaja 
inot to accept this proposition and then he went to 
Delhi and saw Sirdar Baldev Singh dirough Mr. Gilani 
who was his Private Secretary and apprised him of the 
political situation in Datia Stale. Sirdar Baldev Singh 
spoke to Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel Home Minister of 
the Government of India who called a Cabinet Meet- 
ing and immediately a letter was sent to Lord Mount- 
batten, Viceroy of India dial Mr. Patterson should take 
his hands off from die State affairs of Datia and that 
die embargo on the Maharaja that he could not ap- 
point a Chief Minister of his own choice should be 
removed. On receipt of this letter from die Home » 
Minister of the Government of India, Lord Mount- 
batten ordered that Mr. Egerton should be suspended 
and in his place Colonel Woods Ballard should be ap- 
pointed as Political Agent and that in future the Maha- 
raja should have the power to appoint a Chief Minister 
of his choice. The Maharaja then appointed Mr. 
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Vishcn Chander as Chief Minister and ruled the State 
with full powers of a sovereign till the State was inte- 
grated in tlie Union of India in 1948, 



55 Escapade to French !ndia 

T HERE ABE A number of interesting rather trilling . 
® episodes concerning tlie ruling princes of India both 
before and after tlie British suzerainty. Most of those 
incidents are pertaining to the personal life and idio- 
syncrasies of the rulers themselves, yet there are some 
incidents which are very thrilling as they happen to be 
sort of quarrels between tlie political department of tlie 
Government of India and tlie rulers of the Indian States. 

One of them concerns His Highness Tikko Rao 
Pawar, Maharaja of Dewas State in Central India. 
Maharaja Tikko Rao Pawar was a \'ery amiable and 
shrewd prince full of intelligence, wit and humoiu’. 
He was very popular among both the brother princes 
as well as the officers of the British Government. He 
dressed always in immaculate while and wore a dhoti 
instead of trousers or pyjamas. H s good qualities were 
that he was a very good historian and a poet in' 
Marathi, He was married to the daughter of the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, Her Highness Akka Sahib, from 
whom he had a son by tlie name of \ ikram. A lapse 
on the part of the Maharaja became a turning point in 
his life. 

Tlie Maharaja fell in love wth tlie maid servant 
of the Maharani and brought her from Kolhapur in his 
royal railway saloon to l5ewas and kept her at the 
Palace, first as a mistress and later on as his morganatic 
wife. This caused estrangement between the Maharaja 
and the Maharani so much so that the Maharani return- 
ed to Kolhapur leaving the Maharaja and her son in^ 
Dewas. Akka Sahib was also a very intelligent person^ 
well-versed in riding and shooting. On account of the 
strained relationship between them, tbe Maharam' while 
living at Kolhapur started a regular campaign to in- 
volve Maharaja Tikko Rao in political diflicultics, which 
caused great harassment to tlie Maharaja with the result 
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that he had to spend enoiroous sums to protect and 
defend himself. 

Her Highness Akka Sahib \\'as \''er}' popular u'ith 
officials of tile political department and she succeeded 
in making tlm political department to feel quite adverse 
‘ to the Maharaja, to such an extent that Sir B. J. Glanccy, 
Political Secretary to tire Government of India wrote 
a letter to the Maharaja that he should either abdicate 
or accept a commission of enquiry. The allegations 
against tire Maharaja were tliat he was misruling and 
sequestering tire State as he had created jagirs in favour 
of the dau^ters begotten of die second wife whom die 
Government of India did not recognise as a regirlar 
consort of the Maharaja. 

Mr, B, B, Tawakley, an eminent lawyer of the 
Supreme Court, was acting as the Legal Adviser to 
dre Malraraja Tikko Rao Pawar and one afternoon he 
received a telegram in Delhi asking him to reach Dewas 
by the first train, and if possible, by air. So he took 
dre first train to Dewas and next afternoon he was in 
Dewas comfortably lodged in the Prabhn Vilas Palace, 
^■'To his great surprise, till die evening, nobody came to 
him. He had his dinner and went to bed when at about 
11.30 p.m, an order came from dre Maharaja that he 
should go to him to the City Palace where the Malraraja 
was staying and was ushered into a small roof where 
he was squatting on the floor. On his arrivel, he opened 
his office bo.x and handed over the letter to him whicJi 
was from the Political Department saying tlrat either 
he should abdicate or accept a commission of cnquiiy. 
The Maharaja asked him w’hat he should do. Knowing 
fully well the financial condition of the Maharaja, hv 
told dre Maharaja that it would be inadvisable to 
T accept a commission of enquiry' and llrercfnre the oiriv' 
alfemaMve would be to abdicate in favour of Ins 
Tire Malraraja was in a habit of 
finger on his forelread svhen he was w-oiricd. tic tin 
same for a minute or so and then -«id. t aqTn! 
VikTarn to come to die dironc of pewas s 
am alive but after me no one hut Vikram 
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the throne of Dewas.” This remark caused a little 
bewilderment to Mr. Tawakley, yet it was strangely 
spontaneous. Mr. Tawakley suggested that in that case 
tlie Maharaja should go to Pondicherry or Cbandra- 
nagar after appointing a Council of Ministers to rule 
the State on liis behalf. The Maharaja accepted the ^ 
suggestion and asked him to make sure whether any 
passport was necessary to go to Pondicherry or Chandra- 
nagar as they were French possessions in those days. 

So Mr. Tawakley was asked to go from Dewas at once 
to Ratlam that very night to catch the Frontier Mail 
at Ratlam in the morning for Delhi. After making him- 
self absolutely sme in Delhi that no passport was 
necessary for going over to tliese places, he informed 
the Maharaja accordingly. 

The Maharaja announced ne.Kt day in the capital 
tliat he was going out on a pUgrimage to the South and 
after collecting everything he could lay his hands on, 
he left Dewas by special train for Bhopal with a caval- 
cade of about 200 people and thence to Madras by the 
Grand Trunk Express. After reaching Madras, some J 
motor vehicles were engaged to carry the party to 
Trivandrum in the South of India and when tm caval- 
cade of motor vehicles was on its way to Trivandrum, 
the Maharaja began to complain that he had some pain 
in his stomach and tliat the part}' should halt at the 
nearest place for medical advice and treatment and so 
they reached Pondicherry. The Maharaja had already 
sent an escort party to Pondicherry to arrange two good 
houses for the stay of the whole party there. The next 
day Mr. Tawakley received a telegram from tlie Maharaja 
asking him to reach Pondiclierry. On reaching Pondi- 
cherr}', the Maharaja asked Mr. Tawaldey to meet the 
Governor of the French possessions to ascertain from i-,: 
him tliat in case tlie Government of India made a demand ' 
on the French Government to hand over tlie Maharaja 
to them what would be the attitude of the French 
Government. He met the Governor and told him that 
the reigning Maharaja of Dewas had come to Pondi- 
cherry lea^^ng his own State and country to take shelter 


under the banner of tlic French Government of India, 
and asked him what would be liis position. The Governor 
replied tliat if tlic Maharaja had committed no criminal 
offence but was merely a fugitive on account of politi- 
cal troubles, no power on eartli could take him away 
^ if he had come under the banner of the French 
Government. He also said tliat if any monetary help 
was needed he would recommend the matter to his 
Government. Mr. Tawakley tliankcd him for the offer 
and said that the Maharaja was not in need of any 
financial help. 

A few days later, a letter was received by the 
Maharaja from the \ffccroy of India that either tlie 
Maharaja should come back to Dewas or the Govern- 
ment, would take possession of tire State. The Maharaja 
wrote back that he would be back in Dewas at his o\vn 
.sweet will and pleasure and since he had appointed a 
council to rule the State in his absence, no one could 
lay hands on the administration of tlie State. 

In this way the Government of India and oflBcials 
of the Political Department were baffled. The Maharaja 
"S lived for more than three years at Pondicheny and was 
gelling his regular privy purse and his determination 
that Vikram should not come to the throne as long as 
he was alive was fulfilled. 


56 Adoption and Succession 

"rim BHmsH covEEN’MENT had tlie rulers in their 
* grip by keeping reserved the power and the right 
to approve adoption and succession. Whenever a ruler 
died liis heir or successor must be approved by the King 
of England and similar was the case when a ruler had 
no issue and wshed to adopt someone. He had to get 
the approval of the British Government. It is tlierc 
tliat the political officers of the Government of India 
used their wit and skill in extracting gifts in fulfilling 
the desire of the rulers. 

Here is a very interesting case of tlie Maharaja of 
Bijawar who died on tlie night of Deepawali, leaving 
an issue. He had one son alive at the time by the name 
of Aman Singli who was much respected by the officers 
of tlie State, Jagirdars and Tliakurs and Maliaraja of 
Bijawar left a will to the effect that Aman Sin^ should 
be his heir and successor. After the death of die 
Maharaja, the dowager Maharani of Bijawar pleaded die 
case of Aman Singh against die claims of Malkan Singh, 
a collateral, who had the backing of the Viceroy of 
India. In spite of all the efforts of die Maliarani and 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and die other 
Maharajas, poor Aman Singh was given a small pen.sion 
which was hardly sufficient for his livelihood. He was 
specially punished as he was the son-in-law of Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singli of Patiala, who was not on friendly 
terms with the British Government. There are hundrals 
of such instances when die rightful heirs were depriv- 
ed of the Gadi of the State. 

Regarding honours, salutes and decoradons and 
rights of succession and adoption, the reader can guess 
to what depth the rulers had to fall at the feet of the 
British Government by seeking their favours in such 
trifling matters, while they were autocratic and tyranni- 
cal to their o\%ti subjects. 
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Tlie foreign writers who visited India recently were 
amazed at tlie veneration and respect the people still 
liad for the foimer rulers, when tlicy saw with their 
owTi eyes their servants prostrating at the feet of the 
Maharajas and worship them like gods. They were 
flabbergasted to see the jewels, famous diamonds, 
pearl necklaces, their magnificent palaces, tlieir brilliant 
and ancient dresses v.nlh crowns and decorations, their 
gold and silver carriages, decorated and jewelled ele- 
phanis and otlicr paraphernalia. Tlieir remembrance 
and admiration for the Maharajas made tliem write 
that they were miracles like the miracle of nuclear 
energy and inter-planetar}’ exploits. They have even 
mentioned in their books that these palaces, jewels 
gold and silver carriages were the temples which 
were now deserted as the gods had disappeared but 
these temples still remembered them and again create 
their gods. Tlie idea is no doubt poetic but is far from 
reality. These witers are ignorant of the fact that these 
precious jewels and wealth were collected by the rulers 
at a time when India was invaded by tlie Mughals and 
Mother invaders before them and then tlie rulers got tlieir 
share of the loot and carried jewels and precious stones 
of llie booty on camels and elephants to tiieir States. 

Whatever tlie foreigners say about the future of 4e 
rulers, it is certain tliat these so-called temples wfll not 
have the same gods again. 
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57 The Pasha^s Daughter 

^ ANY YEAKS AGO, at a dinner party given by a 
* * common American friend, I met a Turkish woman 
still in her teens by the name of Lemma, more popularly 
known as "Laila”. She was the daughter of His Excel- 
lency Izzat Pasha Al Abid, Minister at the Court of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II of Turkey. It was at Chateau De 
Madrid, a fashionable hotel iii Bois De Bolougne in 
Paris, where she resided with her mother. Soon we 
became fond of each other. 

I had heard a great deal about the Damascusian 
beauty. Laila was bom and brought up in Damascus in 
her early youtli and later in Istanbul in Turkey in the 
atmosphere of the Court and its intrigues. I was much 
attracted by her exquisite beauty and the charm of her 
ivory complexion. 

At that lime I was Minister to Maliaraja Jagatjit 
Singh of Kapurtliala who, with his shrewd eye, began to '‘ 
suspect my love for Laila. He did not like the idea of 
my having a permanent liaison with her as he tliought 
that tlus relationship would not give me time to go with 
him on tours round the world. 

The fallier of Laila. Izzat Pasha, the right hand 
man of His Majesty Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey 
had so much influence on tire Sultan tliat he could make 
him do whatever he liked. He was instaimental in con- 
tracting treaties with foreign powers and had extracted 
millions of pounds for himself in helping one foreign 
power after another. 

The Sultan was always in danger of his life, on ^ 
account of the young Turks movement, and lived in a""' 
secret place away from his official residence, and Iz^ot 
Pasha protected him and had gained his great coiffid- 
ence and w’as thus wrtually the ruler of Turkey. 

Izzat Pasha used to take strong alcoholic drinks 
at night and he would not do any Government work 
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when he was drinking, nor would he move or see any- 
one except the Sultan. He used to have special perfumes 
prepared in tlie form of pills which he used to put in 
his mouth before he went to see the Sultan, so that 
he may not smell liquor. 

Tlie Sultan, being abstemious, was averse to the 
use of alcohol and he never look wine or hquor of any 
kind throughout his life. Witli these perfumed pills in 
his inoutli, Izzat Pasha approached the Sultan who 
could never detect that the Pasha had taken any intoxic- 
ants, though a little puffincss under the eye-lids some- 
times betrayed him. He was the favourite of the Sultan, 
although ministers and other officers of the Government 
opposed him for his interference in political matters. 
Not only he got his opponents dismissed by die Sultan 
but most of them were thrown into the Bosphorus from 
the balcony overlooking the sea. 

Hundreds of important political leaders and high 
military figures were thrown into the Bosphorous every 
year and it was due to this tyranny that the young Turl« 
revolted against the Sultan and tlie movement gathered 
strength. It was to avenge the life of these men who 
were sacrificed at the altar of patriotism tliat tlie Turks 
revolted against Sultan Abdul Hamid and his Chief 
Advisor, Izzat Pasha and ultimately exiled them to 
Salonica. 

Sultan Abdul Plamid was the husband of 350 wives, 
beautiful voluptuous women living in luxurj', and alwavs 
ready to obey the slightest whim of their master. In his 
harem, women spent tlieir whole time in Messing, eat- 
ing, sleeping and whiling away time with gossfe and 
intrigue. 

Once a girl entered the harem, she seldom "" 
itiuring her lifetime. The favourite amongst them vms 
granted many privileges, greatest being "an m^^'m 
to share the Sultan’s bed. Tradition decre-d 
had always to erawl up from the foot of th^t^-‘^' 
she was level witli him. The ne.vt step in'th=V,-^^ 
rung for an ambitious favourite was to 
of the four established favourites who had 
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slrictly necessary. If tlie doctor asked to see her tongue, 
the servant’s hands would cover the rest of her Face 
and he was only allowed to examine her back by gazing 
through a hole cut in a sheet of clotli. 

Before proceeding with the story, it will be of inter- 
est to die reader to know the harem life of die Turkish 
Sultan. 

Izzat Pasha, the fadier of Laila, being die most 
powerful man of his day in the reign of the Sultan had 
amassed fabulous wealth. The Sultan used to have live 
dummies which resembled him in appearance and phy- 
sique. Many limes a dummy used to go in the carriage 
driven by horses for Friday prayers to the great mos- 
que, ana on the way the dummy was shot at by the 
revolutionaries, but the real Sultan remained at the 
Palace and was always safe. It remained a mystery to 
the people how the Sultan was still alive after being 
.shot dead. The secret of it was that he never appeared 
in person in public, while his dummies replaced him in 
the same dress or uniform worn for the occasion. 

Tlie Sultan had many palaces and in each palace 
viherc were many cellars and most of the time he was 
hiding himself in one of them, while to the pubh’e it 
was knosvn that he was living at his ofBcial residence 
which was die target of attack by the revolutionaries. 
To their disappointment and despair, they found that 
die Sultan could not be the victim of their attadcs. The 
revolutionary movement, however, increased in tempo 
and the Sultan's position became very precarious. Laila 
was brought up in the Palace of Izzat Pasha in great 
luxury and comfort and she was given the best of e<hica- 
lion by European, Turkish and Arabic tutors. She cauld 
speak English, French, Spanish and Italian Suendv. 

I Turkish and Arabic were her mother-tongues. Often 
/ dressed in European clothes and occasionally she vrzs'in 
Turkish dress with a veil in transparent silk tL-.—zh 
wliich one could see her face. In fact, irith her 
lieaiity figure, and her culture she was a superb 
men of lier sex. 

Wdicn our friendship developed, she took a £Iz- 
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Simms, Barrister-at-Law of Inner Temple, London. 
This marriage was not known to anyone excepting those 
who participated in this ceremony. 

When the Maharaja planned to go to South America, 
she persuaded me not to go there and asked me to 
declare that we were husband and wife publicly. I told 
the Maharaja about the secret marriage and requested 
him not to take me to South America. The Maharaja 
became furious and wanted my resignation immediately 
which I thought I should not hand over as I knew what 
would be the fate of my brother and relatives in the 
service of the Government. 

I went with the Maharaja to South America for 
several months. We came to New York via Panama 
Canal where Laila was waiting for me at the Hotel 
Plaza where she had been staying. The Maharaja and 
I lived in New York in the same hotel for several weeks 
but this secret was not known to the Maharaja. 

On our return to Europe, on a Freneh Steamer 
caDed "He De France”, she also took up a double berthed 
de luxe cabin in the same steamer and came on board 
vOncognito and unseen by the Maharaja, as she used to 
shut herself up the whole day and night in her luxurious 
cabin. I had a cabin in my name, but I spent most of 
my time with Laila in her cabin. When we reached 
Paris, the Maharaja was much pleased with me because 
of my obedience to his wishes and for leaving behind 
Laila in Paris. 

Laila’s adventures with me became known to Izzat 
Pasha who was living at that time in Cairo in exile. 
He divorced his wife and disinherited Laila. Their allow- 
ance were stopped and they did not have any means 
of livelihood. I had to supply funds to them in accord- 
ance nith my means. Whenever I came to Paris or 
passed through Cairo I paid her debts and left her 
sufficient funds for several month’s expenditure. What- 
ever .savings I used to make were spent on clearing the 
debts of Laila which ran to thousands of pounds. This 
state of affairs went on for many years and my fortune 
was nearly exhausted. 
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guests of the Maharaja. The Maharaja received us at 
his Palace and entertained us to a dinner party tliough 
he did not eat anything himself, being a strictly ordio- 
dox Hindu who would take his food alone in a special 
room, devoid of all furniture and sprinkled with 
Ganges water to make it sacred and pine. 

The dinner party was followed by music, conduct- 
ed by the famous musicians of Mysore. About 70 to 
80 men witli Indian musical instruments such as Veena, 
Sitar, Jaltarang and similar oriental musical instruments 
were playing tlie tunes. The Palace was illuminated 
and tlie whole town celebrated our visit to the State. 
We were taken to Chaumindi Goddess Temple which 
is on the top of a hill, six or seven miles from Mysore. 
This temple was electrified and the whole route was lit 
on both sides witli electric lamps. It was a sight worth 
seeing when from that temple one looked at tlie Palace 
and the town. 

A tlirilling fight between two elephants was shown 
to us during our visit there. The elephants were fero- 
cious and both were intoxicated for fighting ferocious- 
Swly. After a few hours of fighting the elephant of the 
Maharaja beat the elephant of the Yuvraj, whose 
elephant fled away before an audience of seven 
tliousand people crying and howling loudly. It was 
caught with great difficulty after being -speared many 
times by the cav.nlrymen who stood in tlie arena and 
followed die defeated elephant so that it may not 
attack the passers-by. 

Laila and I also visited Banaras, the sacred city of 
the Hindus. Tliere she was accosted by the ash’ologers 
and palmists who predicted that she would not make 
India her home. The burning ghats made her very 
f, gloomy and depressed though the Maharaja of Banaras 
't entertained us lavishly and a large special barge with 
silk awning and liveried boatmen was placed at our 
disposal and wc w'crc put up in Nandesar Palace. This 
Palace is generally rcseiv'ed for distinguished guests, 
such as Viceroys, Heads of foreign Governments and 
the Maharajas. 
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A magnificent garden in 15 to 20 acres of land 
with water flawing all around like tlie Mughal gardens 
surrounded the Palace. It was built of marble and it 
was tliere tliat King Edward VII and otlier British 
Monarchs stayed whenever they visited die State. The 
Palace was specially constructed for the visit of King 
Edward VII to Banaras at the time of his coronation. 

From Banaras we went to Kapurthala where the 
Maharaja had ordered tliat street-hgliLs should remain 
on even after midnight as the train which brought us 
to Kapurthala arrived at about five in tlic morning. 
Normally, tlie lights w’ere put off after midnight for 
economic reasons. The lights were on when we enter- 
ed the city and special waiters in gorgeous uniforms 
were sent from the Palace to serve breakfast and special 
food at my house called 'Ambaltas' wluch was furnish- 
ed in m^em European style, Tlie garden looked 
picturesque with multi-coloured flowers and tropical 
plants. My eldest brother Diwan Sureshar Dass, Chief 
Justice of the State, gave a grand reception to Laila 
the same afternoon while my mother and the high priest 
of my family performed religious ceremonies which . 
were customary when the bride entered her husbands 
home for tlie first time. After all tlie religious ceremo- 
nies were over, Laila was entertained to a largely 
attended garden party given by the citizens to welcome 
her to the toivn. She wore jewellery worth t\vo milh'on 
rupees. Diamond rings adorned her slim, beautiful 
fingers. She bought this jewellery after the death of 
})cr father and also inherited otlier rare stones from her 
fathers property. 

Maharaja Jagatjit Singh of Kapurthala had order- 
ed a special gold dinner service which he presented to 
her when she visited the Palace. She received many 
valuable presents from my various friends tliroughout, 
India, including the Yuvraj of Mysore, the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla, the Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekivad of Baroda, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah and others. Mr, R. D. Tata, fatlier 
of Mr. J.R.D. Tata, Chairman, Tata concerns, who was 
a personal friend of mine, also entertained us to a 
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dinner in Bombay on our arrival to which he had also 
ashed hir, M. A. Jinnah and Mr. M. C. Chagla, ex- 
Forcign Minister of the Government of India, Ivir. R. D. 
Setlma and many otlier important political leaders and 
..business magnates. Mr. R. D. Tata presented Laila 
with a valuable ring set witli a big ruby. Seeing the 
presents offered to Laila, tlie Maharajas of other States 
were very'" keen to give her more presents. 

The Maharaja arranged a special reception at the 
Jagatjit palace, a replica of the Versailles in Paris, in 
her honour at 5 p.m. on the day foUowing our arrival 
at Kapurlliala. 

The Prime Minister Sir Abdul Hamid, who was a 
bigoted Muslim, was perplexed to see that the Maha- 
raja was taking so much interest in the reception of 
the wife of a Minister who was not on friendly terms 
with him. He was also furious on account of a Muslim 
woman embracing Hinduism by marrying a Hindu, 
tliough Sir Abdul Hamid’s great grandfather was con- 
verted from Hinduism to Islam, as it was the usual 
practice during the Mughal period with millions of 
'‘people. 

Over one-fifth of the population of India was 
formerly converted perforce from Hinduism to Islam 
by Aurangzeb, the last Moghul Emperor. The Mus- 
lims who were converted from Hinduism became more 
bigoted and fanatical than the original inhabitants of 
Turkey, Arabia, Egypt and Afghanistan and other 
Muslim countries. 

Sir Abdul Hamids great grandfather— a Saigal— 
was a high caste Hindu. The members of tliis family, 
p.arlicularly in the Punjab, held high places, not only 
in the administrative service of the Government of 
[ ylndia and the Government of Indian States, but in pro- 
V . 'fessions like commerce, industry', legal profession and 
; others. 

Sir Abdul Hamid did not possess any of the family 
traits after 2 or 3 generations of conversion and he was 
, boiling wiUi rage to see the daughter of Izzat Pasha 
ha\ing been converted to Hinduism. Unfortimately, 
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for her and myself, Swarai Shradha Nand, a great 
spiritual leader and refonner, was assassinated by a 
Muslim fanatic just before the arrival of Laila in India. 
Tire Swami’s cult was to preach tliat tliere should be 
radical reforms in Hindu society and culture, and advo- 
cated tlie conversion of Muslim to the Hindu faitli in 
tlie same way as the Muslims had resorted before to 
the wholesale conversions of Hindus. 

The Swami’s fanatical reforms gave impetus to tlie 
agitation against Laila, conducted by the Muslims at 
the railway stations and the cities which she visited. 
When Sir Abdul Hamid was introduced by tlie Maha- 
raja to Laila, he showed the venom of his hatred in 
tile presence of the Maharaja and hundreds of other 
people and told her tliat she had no place in India, nor 
would she be received in this country by the Muslims 
or Hindus. The bigoted Muslims did not like die idea 
of a Hindu marrying a Mohammedan woman of such 
high family and pure Muslim blood not loiowing that 
the Hindu religious rights were observed by us due to 
sheer necessity of peculiar circumstances in whicli we 
were placed and not due to fanaticism or proselytism 
on my part. 

! In Delhi, His Holiness Pir Hassan Nizami, Sajja- 
danashin Dargah Hazarat Nizam-ud-din Aulia, a wcll- 
kno\vn Muslim religious leader, expressed his disappro- 
val of this alliance, diough he was a personal friend of 
mine and knew my liberal ideas. Some Muslims also 
sent astrologers to her at the Maidens Hotel, Delhi, 
where we were living during our stay in the capital, to 
tell her that diis alliance was fraught with danger to 
her life and future. Many times I saw her weeping 
and lamenting her fate. 

Laila was much distressed by tin's trend of public' 
opinion and gave up the idea of staying in India. Some 
of tlie newspapers began to indulge in malicious pro- 
paganda by disapproving of her marriage to a Hindu, 
and many Muslim organisations vehemently opposed it 
When I complained to the Maharaja against tlie beha- 
wour of Abdul Hamid, he took no action; on the con- 
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trary, he was pleased that this communal antagonism of 
llie people might cause a rift in our relationship and 
induce Laila to leave die country for good. 

Laila and I left Kapurtliala for a short trip and 
after visiting Delhi for a few days went to Bombay. 
Here she proposed that I should give up the Maharaja s 
service and stay with her by going round on a world 
tour at her expense. She had by now inherited a big 
fortune of several crores of rupees on tire death of her 
father Izzat Pasha, v.’ho having escaped from being 
caught by the Young Turlcs had begun to live in Cairo 
in a luxurious house. 

My marriage with Laila was kept a secret from 
Izziit Pasha for a long time though he came to know 
of it two years before his death. After knowing this, 
he disinherited her though he was reconciled with her 
just a few days before his death. Having inherited 
a big fortune with plenty of money, she bought big 
residential houses in Paris, London and other places 
and it was only after the death of Izzat Pasha that 
. she could visit India as my legally married wife. 

Laila was leaving for Europe, the Maharaja 
gave me leave only for a few days to see her off at 
Bombay. On the way we slopped at Delhi and she 
threatened to commit suicide by throwing herself from 
the third floor of Maidens Hotel where we had taken 
an apartment, if I did not accompany her to Europe. 

I told her that it was not possible for me to do so 
without the permission of the Maharaja. Thereupon, 
she brought out a cheque of Rs. 50 lakhs and threw it 
at my feet and said tliat tliis cheque of Rs. 50 lakhs 
.should cover more than I would get for years and years 
by scr\'ing the Maharaja. 

> Infatuated tliough I was with her glamorous beauty 
'’as well as her depth of affection and lo\'e for me, I 
tore up the cheque and told her that no amount of 
money could wean me away from doing my duty to- 
wards the Maharaja. However, I told her that I 
would tr>' to accompany her to Paris and would ask 
the -Nfaharaja for further leave, I sent a telegram to 
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,, of hundreds of my relatives and friends wlio 

Id be in serious trouble if I incurred the Maharajas 
So I was more inclined to stay with the 
tlian to Slav with Laila all my life ;\l lu'i 
’ By nature l"was so made that I could not 

^^T'blv live on a womans gifts. Througliout the pt'iiod 
''"f'mv stay witli Laila in Europe, America and .India 1 
^'’•1 not let her spend a farthing from lier own pocket 
vlhcn she was travelling widi me. In lliis n-ay I wa.s n 

reel oriental and a man. . 

Prenarations for returning to India were made and 
. die was axed for tlie departure of the Maharaja for 
his riom to India sometime in the monlli of Govern 

The Maharaja used to reach India before his hirth- 
j fell on 26th November. Laila again said 

ihat fshouldnot go with the Maharaja and .sliould .slay 
that 1 SDOU K j return after 

going to India or livmg wth ms. 

^ Broken-hearted and agains. ^ 
manied to Mr. Carl Holmes ^ 
millions, hut die marriage, « : 

more than a month and 
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more man a montu Ttt j--c '■ e: 
him in Reno. Later, Carl _ 

against her for bigamy. A 
fmm b.SA to record my $12.=-'=^' 



58 Officer for the Trousers 

A fTER THE 'i’EAR 1857 wlien the great upheaval and - 
^ revolt by the army and people of India shook tlic 
mighty tlirone of tlie British empire in India, tlie policy 
of the British Government vis-a-vis tlie Indian States 
and their Rulers took a complete turn. The proclama- 
tion by Queen Victoria of England after tliese tragic 
happenings and the tone of friendly adjustments of 
political relations between the rulers of Indian States 
and the Paramoimt Power clearly indicated how tlie 
wind was blowing and what was hidden beneatli tlie 
changed attitude of tlie British rulers. 

The policy of tlic Paramount Power was to give 
unlimited powers of administration to the rulers of tlie 
Indian States for making them the bulwark against the 
political aspirations of the people of British India. 
Dii'ide and Rule was the motto of tlie British rulers V 
and for this game of political diplomacy the Britishers <• 
. were well-known. The nilcrs of the States were gra- 
dually given more and more powers till they had full 
r powers of life and dcatli on tlieir subjects and full con- 
trol over the finances of tlie States. Huge amounts of 
money were at their disposal. These unimaginable 
powers which even tlie great dictators of the world had 
not possessed swelled their heads and they began to 
think and believe that they were super-human beings 
and tiTie descendants of great Avtars ( Personification of 
God). In this transformation of outlook they became 
maglonianiacs and in this process they developed pecu- 
liar habits in their day-to-day life. The mental dege- , 
ncration of the Maharajas helped tlie Paramount Power 
to have stooges tliroughout the length and breadth of 
India. The unbridled power cnjoj'cd by the rulers 
affected their personal life. 

Within and after 50 years of unlimited pow'er after 
the revolution of 1857, most of the Maliarajas got used 
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to the life of inactivity and utter non-chalance, which 
took a ridiculous turn in their personal habits. Some 
Maharajas became so inactive that they employed special 
officers on high salaries to tie their turbans and even to 
tie and untie the cords of their chinidar pyjamas. Some 
^>{ycpcrt women v.'ere employed by the Court Ministers 
to teach the Rulers the art of sex and love. Even some 
priests were engaged in the private service of the 
Maharajas to invoke blessings of high powers to give 
them sexual strength to do justice to their female com- 
panions. 

It had become a deep-rooted habit with Maharaja 
Jagatjit Singh of Kapurthala from his childhood to seek 
help for tying and untying the cord of his pyjama (an 
Indian-styled trouser with a fine siUc or cotton cord 
placed around the waist) which he wore on ceremonial 
occasions along v/ith brocade or siD: achkan with jewels 
and decorations which formed part of his official dress. 
Wdienca'cr he went to attend official functions, a special 
attendant of the rank of a Gazetted Officer accompanied 
him in case he needed his services to untie and tie his 
pyjama. This peculiar habit of the Maharaja was only 
kno\vn to the officers of the Royal Household and this 
meant no inconvenience to him as some Aid-de-camp 
was always there to help him out of this difficulty, but 
many a time he found himself in a fi.x. 

Once, while the Maharaja was holidaying in London 
on his usual annual \nsit he was inrtted by King George 
V of England and Queen Empress Mary to a Ball at 
tlie Buckingham Palace which he attended in his official 
regalia— churidar py'jama, brocade achkan with decora- 
tions in diamonds, coronet in blue sapphires tied over 
his turban and precious pearl necklaces. He wore tlie 
_ ^listoric belt and s\vord which was gifted to his ancestors 
\iy Nadir Shah, the invader. He was cordially received 
by the Lord Cijamberlain at tlie Palace who presented 
him to the king and the queen. The Maharaja was thrill- 
ed to attend stich a pompous Ball which was attended 
by the cream of the British society, the members of die 
British Government, Peers and noblemen of die realm 
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along'.vith the chauEear of iiis car. could be called in 
to help him out of this impasse. First Sir Clive remark- 
ed, “Hov/ this cculd be Twssible, Your Highness?” but 
later he agreed to the request of the Maharaja after 
hurriedly getting the approval of the Lord Chamberlain. 

^.The King had forbidden the attendants of the guests to 
enter the Palace at that hour of the night The Maharaja 
heaved a sigh of relief after S. Inder Singh was rushed 
into the todet room. Later, Sir Clive and the Lord 
Chamberlain quietly informed the King of tliis episode 
who lou^y remark^, ‘Y\diat a sportsman the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala isP However, this v/as a lesson for the 
^^aharaja who nev'er accepted afterward any official 
invitation unless he was accompanied by a Stan Officer. 

Similar was his plight with his turbans, A Special 
Officer called ?*fusahib (Aid-de-Camp) was always in 
attendance at the Palace to tie the hnban round the 
head of the Maharaja. The Officer to be on safe side 
kept several ready-made rinbans tied on his own head 
which was of the same size and shape as tliose of the 
Maharaja. 

Similar v,'as the case vvith' Maharaja Bhupinder 
Singh of Pafa'ala and most of the Sikh rulers who had 
long hair and beard. Maharaja Bhupinder Singh used 
to wear coloured turbans in accordance \rith the season 
and different functions which he attended. For instance, 
he would wear yellow colomed turban in spring, red 
coloured turban on the occasion of marriage, black 
coloured turban while attending religious cereinenfes. 

In the Mv-sore State ready-made turbans were man—ac- 
tured in large quantities in the factories and tbs .Maha- 
raja and tlie royal families and noble men of hish societr 
wore them just like hats. 
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59 Copying the Elephants 

J AGATjrr SINGH, THE Maharaja of Kapurthala, weigh- . 

ed 19 stones at tlie age of 19. As it was customary 
in the Indian States that the young Maharajas sliould 
be trained quietly in die mysterious science of sex. 
tlie ministers of the Court always employed trained 
beautiful young women from the professional dancing 
class to train Ae Maharajas in tlie art of love and sex 
so that they joyfully live sex life with the Maharanis and 
the concubines. 

In spite of all the efforts of experienced 
dancing girls who gave the Maharaja practical training 
in this art by sharing his bed, it was ratlier impossible 
for tlie Maharaja to have sex relationship due to his 
excessive fatness and heavy weight. Many poses were 
practised but none could be effective, to the great an-xiety 
of tlie Royal Court and the Prime Minister. ExperienceSv, 
beautiful professional women were brought from- 
Lahore, the centre of fun and frolic, and from Lucknow, 

' the centre of Muslim culture and art, but tlio)' also failed 
to achieve the object. Ultimately it struck an e.xperienced 
middle-aged woman by the name of Munna Jan tlia 
if due to excessive fatness of the belly of the Maharaji 
no poses could bring about tlie tangible results, tlx 
pose adopted by elephants could be tried. The Office 
in charge of elephants. Sirdar Daulat Khan, was sum 
moned to the Palace and was interrogated about tla 
sexual habits of the elephants. It was disclosed bj 
him that tlie elephants did not cohabit in custody, nO' 
because they were shy but they required proper pose 
and angle for cohabitation which was not possible it 
the zoos or Phil Khanas (abode of elephants). There 
fore for mating the elephants they built in the woods £ 
.slanting short size hillock with stone and mud slronc 
enough to hold the weight of a pair of elephants and 
at the time of cohabitation the female elephant would 
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lie on the slanting position on her back while the male 
elephant would lie flat on the top of his consort to 
perform the sex act. 

The new idea of Munna Jan appealed to the Prime 
Minister and tlie Court Minister. Mr. Elmore (an 
Englishman), Chief Engineer of the State, who after- 
wards built the famous Jagatjit Palace in Kapurthala was 
instructed to build a special reclining bed of wood and 
steel with spring mattresses witlr instructions to complete 
the construction of tlie bed witliin a week. As soon as 
the bed was ready, it was placed at the disposal of 
Munna Jan who instructed her young attractive compa- 
nions to rehearse the act rvith the Maharaja, To the great 
rejoicing of the Court officials and the members of tlie 
royal family, the act was successful. Later the Maha- 
raja had the pleasant honeymoon with the Maharani at 
Dharamsala and after 9 months a son was bom to the 
Maharaja who was given die name of Paramjit Singh. 
The event was celebrated with great pomp and show, all 
over the principal cities and villages of the State and the 
\ Viceroy of India and the King of England were inform- 
ed of the birth of the heir apparent who sent to the Maha- 
raja congratulations on this happy occasion. 

Munna Jan was rewarded with massive gold anklets 
and precious ornaments and further she was given a life 
allowance of one tliousand rupees per month for her 
life lime and a house for her residence. 


60 The Cradle of Culture 

ASHMiR IS A dreamland full of delight and beauty 
set in the heart of the Himalayas. Its beauty of 
nature, its villages, its meadows, its hills, its snowclad 
high peaks, the learning and art of its people, tlieir 
physical charms, its history of culture and civilisation 
have been the theme of poets and historians. These 
have been sung and written by poets and writers bodi 
of the East and West. Snowclad peaks, sparkling streams, 
majestically dense forests, sprawled tiny villages, ex- 
tensive orchards with fruit and vegetation, limpid lake.s 
of crystal waters, the great opportunities of trout fishing 
and big game shooting, enable the outside visitor to 
realise why tlie Mughal Emperors described Kaslimir 
as the Taradise* on earth. It is said in tlie Persian langu- 
age “Agar Firdaus Bar Rue Zamin ast, Hamin Ast, 0 
Hamin ast." Translated in English it means; 'If there is ' 
a paradise on eartli, it is this, it is this, it is this”. 

Called by some the Happy Valley, Kashmir has 
been for centuries past the fountainhead of art and cul- 
ture in the East, apart from being an answer to mans 
eternal craving for the scenic grandeur and beauty of 
nature. And from Kashmir arts, handicrafts, her music, 
customs and ideas, one could easily form an idea of 
her artistic and cultural heritage. 

Kashmir has a great past. Its history is perhaps 
more ancient than that of any other part of India. 

The Aryans, when tliey first set foot on Indian soil, 
made Kashmir as one of their earliest homes. Seekers 
after trutli from far and wide came to Kaslimir forf 
learning and knowledge. Shaivism of die new form grew 
and dirove here and then spread enli^tenment to other 
parts of Asia. A distinctive cultural and spiritual tradi- 
tion was thus founded in Kashmir, and shrines and 
temples reminding the people of diis high tradition 
spnmg in different parts of the country. The architectu- 
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ral ruins and remnants today are the reminders of those 
high. and brilliant spiritual values. 

Truly has it been remarked by Dr. Neve in his book. 
Thirty Years in Kashmir that “ancient India has nothing 
more worthy of its early civilisation than the grand 
remains of Kashmir— the great Martand temple situated 
near tlie sacred springs of Bhavan or Mattan on the 
Srinagar Pahalgam road.” 

The temples of Awantipur and Pandrethan and the 
ruins of Paraspur, tlie temples of Pattan, the remains 
Harwan, perhaps only one of the oldest kind in India, 
tlie cave temples of the fifth and sixth centuries at 
Bhanjo near Anantanag and higher above tlie ruined 
temple near Thyon and Vangat in the Harmukay peak, 
tlie temple of Shankarachar>'a— the ruins of Pari Mahal, 
tlie Shah Hamdan, a mosque— the Hari Parbat fort, the 
Juma Masjid— the Khanka Mulla at Khaniyar and numer- 
ous ptlicr specimens of architectural greatness, aU com- 
bine to give a ri'/id impression of how different influ- 
ences from the Buddhist Gandhara, Hindi and Islamic 
architecture, give the Kashmir architecture a peculiar 
character. 

For centuries before Christ the spiritual and in- 
tellectual greatness of India in general and Kashmir in 
particular had reached the acme of its fame, far beyond 
the confines of the Eastern world. Varied thought cur- 
rents went to other parts of Asia from the Nara Nag 
University of Kashmir which was the fountainhead of 
knowledge and learning and its literary and cultural 
movements became dynamic forces in time. The Chi- 
nese traveller Heun Tsang when he came to study in 
Kashmir (631-33 a.d.) was so full of praise for the learn- 
ing and erudition of Kashmir Pandits that his record 
of the visit is an eternal tribute to their achievements 

high learning and spiritual attainments. “This coun- 
try' was distinguished in learning from remote times,” 
xsTOlc Heun Tsang with the pen of admiration, “and 
their priests were all of high religious merit and cons- 
picuous wrluc as well as marked talent and power of 
cle.ar expression of doctrines and thought. The priests 
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They could not be compared to these, so different were 
they from die ordinary classes.” 

Still another autlioritative account after Heun Tsang 
comes from the pen of Ou-K’ong, who came to Kash- 
mir in 760 A.D. and lived in the valley for four years 
and wore the garb of a Buddhist Bhikshu. He says 
that there were more than 300 monasteries in Kaslimir 
and religion was flourishing. 

Through centuries Kaslimir attracted saints and 
scholars from afar because of its peculiar geographical 
position and being the meeting ground of different land 
routes bounded by Tibet in die East, Chinese Turkistan 
and Russia on the Nordi and Afghanistan on die West, 
it served as an important rendezvous for various races 
and ideas. 

All land routes connecting the East and West as 
well as the various parts of die Eastern world con- 
verged in Kashmir. Religious missionaries and priests, 
traders and travellers, pilgrims and political emissaries 
ind official itinerants, all came and influenced and 
inriched die life of the people. 

Kashmir and its backgroimd is so vast and prolific 
hat one could write volumes but the main object of 
he present is to \vrite the story of Gilgit, with its vital 
itrategic position as a part of Kashmir and Central Asia. 
Hie valley of Kashmir has indeed been called the Jewel 
if Asia, the Eden of the East, the Terrestial Paradise 
if the Indies, and so on, by various writers, but the 
lounby as a whole sheltered by the narrow mountain 
lasses and towering ranges of die Karakoram and 
iimalayas is of great interest to the people of die 
vholc world, governed by strategy of interests today 
nore than aesthetic attractions. 

For administrative purposes the state had been 
livided into four provinces: 1. Jammu, 2. Kashmir, 
1. Ladakh and 4. Frontier Province of Gilgit, com- 
irising the setded districts and the political agency 
:overing die outlying districts and principalities of 
Hunza, Nagar, Punial, Yasin and Ishkoman. 
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In all the four divisions. Governors appointed by 
die Kashmir Government carried on tlic administration 
but in Gilgit the pattern was a bit different owing to 
tlie presence of the Political Agent, a representative of 
the British Government. 

The Political Agent residing at Gilgit held jurisdic- 
tion over tlie outlying district which, though under 
Kashmir suzerainty witli tlicir governors, came in due 
course to be the exclusive beat of the British Political 
Agent, It was this sort of dual government coupled 
will) the strategic importance of the place that resulted 
in the eventual slipping away of tlie trans-Indus por- 
tion of die Gilgit province from die control of Kashmir 
in 1935 on a lease of sixty years in favour of the Bri- 
tish Government of India. 


Kashmir’s unique geographical position on the map 
of India makes it one of the most strategic points in 
die world. Lying to the nordi-west of India the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir is die converging point of 
many big powers. Its boundaries extend from the 
northern outskirts of the vast alluvial plains of (he Pun- 
-jab to die point where the borders of many indepen- 
dent countries meet those of the Indian Union. 

It is boimded on die north by die Karakoram r.angc, 
including die Chinese Turkistan and Russian Turkislan, 
on the cast by die high tableland of Tibet, on the west 
by the North West Frontier and die independent King- 
dom of Af^ianistan. On the southern side lies the 
Punjab, now divided into East Punjab and W^’^st Punjab. 
Tlie state is thus encircled by Russia, China, India, 


Pakistan, Tibet and Afghanistan. 

Kashmir commands and defends the nortlicrnmost 
frontiers of India and is diercforc of great impori.ance 
J to India. The land is kept constantly guarded 
■‘Himalayan ranges widi only one opening m ic ; 
and that througli Gilgit. , , 

Gilgit has dierefore rightly heen 
"Gibraltcr of India” and used to be called the 
jewel in the croum of tlie British entp'O 
It is its great value strategically 
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Round Table Conference 

f X THE •i-E.\n 1916, Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy oi 
* India, called the first Chiefs’ Conference, and the 
Chamber of Princes was formally inaugurated in 1921 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught on be- 
half of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor of 
India. His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bikaner 
was elected the first Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes and was re-elected Chancellor every vear upto 
1926. 

Tlie following qualifications were prescribed in the 
Constitution of the Chamber of Princes for membership 
of States in their own right:— 

(a) The Chamber shall consist of members and 
representative members. The members of the 
Chamber shall be:— 

(i) Rulers of States who enjoyed permanent 

L dynastic salutes of 11 guns or over on 

1st January 1920; and 

(ii) Rulers of States who exercise such full or 
practically full internal powers as in the 
opinion of the Viceroy qualify them for 
admission to the Chamber. 

Oi) The Representative members of tlie Chamber 
shall be such Rulers of States not qualified for 
admission under sub-clauses (i) and (ii) above 
as may be appointed under the Regulation. 

His Excellency the Marquiss of Reading, Viceroy 
of India, made his historic announcement on 31.10.1925 
I regarding the Indian Round Table Conference, The 
r* subsequent histor}’ of the non-cooperation by the rulers 
of the Indian States and by the representatives of the 
Muslim League with the British Indians in die 
framing of a federal constitution, with central respon- 
sibility and tlie failure of an honourable settlement be- 
tween the Crou-n, British India and tlie States are too 
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well-known facts of liistory to be repeated here. 

Ibe opening of the Round Table Conference took 
place in Ae Royal Gallery of die House of Lords on 
Wednesday, the 12th November 1930, with stately 
splendour. For die first time, the King of England pre- 
sided over such a Conference and called upon the • 
delegates of the Conference to deal with the tremendous 
problem of India's future Constitution. There were S6 
delegates in all— 16 from the Indian States, 57 represent- 
ing British India and 13 political parties. Rt. Honble 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of England, the 
ruling princes of India and their ministers, sat to the 
right of the dirone and the Secretary of State Honble 
J. Wedgewood Benn, and the other British delegates sat 
to the left and the British Indian leaders were seated 
at tlie front. In opening the Conference, His Majesty 
the Emperor said, “It gives me most satisfaction to 
welcome to the capital of my empire representatives of 
the Princes, Chiefs and people of India to inaugurate 
tliis Conference with my ministers and representatives 
of other parties composing the Parliament in whose 
, precincts we are assembled”. In the end the King said, 
“May your discussion point tlie way to ensure achieve- 
ment of this end and may your names go in historj' 
as those of the men who sensed India, whose endeavour 
advanced the happiness and prosperity of all my be- 
loved people. I pray that Providence may grant you in 
a bounteous measure wisdom, patience and goodwill”. 

It was a gorgeous sight to see the King, his Ministers, 
the delegates from India assembled in Ae magnificent 
gallery of the House of Lords. 

The speech of His Majesty was followed by that of 
the Prime Minister of England, Maharaja Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwad of Baroda, Maharaja Hari Singh of Kashmir ^ 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah and others. Tlie Maharaja of 
Baroda spoke of Queen Victoria's famous proclamation 
namely, ‘India’s prosperity will be our strengtli and 
their contentment our security, in tiieir gratitude our 
best reward”. The best speech on the opening day was 
that of Mr. M. A. Jinnah who said in a very powerful 
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tnd clear tone: “I call upon all lljc Premiers and icpn'- 
;entatives of the Dominions \v])0 arc Jicrc to witness 
[lie birth of a new dominion of British Commoiiwealtli’’. 

TJie Congress Parly had refused invitation to {itteiid 
[Ills Conference. After the King left the Boval Gailen', 
[he Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes proj)osc<l hi 
a short speech that Mr. MacDonald, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain should preside over the Confmcnce. 
Later on, many Committees svcrc fanned hut the nutsl 
important Committee was the Federal Slrnclure Com- 
mittee of which Lord Sankey, Chancellor of (he Jb.i'he- 
quer, was elected as President. It is in this Cominitlee 
that tlie Indian Princes, llie British delegates and (he 
representatives of British India aired tlicir political 
views. 

Tlie Maharaja of Bikaner pointed out in the firs! 
meeting of the Federal Structure Committee that;— 

(i) What was desired was an equitable agreernnit 
to be reached to govern the relations of (Ijo 
two Indias ensuring for the States their due 
position in tlie future Constitution as eo-<nnal 
partners witli British India, guaranteeing their 
Treaties and Sovereignly, and .safeguarding 
their interests, including tliose of their .cubjfc!': 
on terms just and honourable alike to the State*, 
and Brib'sh India; 

(ii) Such Federation must be luh/ecf to cert'itn 
essential safeguards; 

(iii) Tlie Princes in expressing their ‘Mlilugrt'". fo 
consider entering the FcderatioTi v/crc pror-'j;/- 



Sovereignty 
their Treaties were r.o‘ i.v 



honour and safety, to assist in ever>' ret 
sonable manner dieir country— becomin 
a co-equal and honoured Member of th 
British Commonwealth of Nations and 1 
help their brethren in British India undi 
the aegis of the Crown to rise to their fu 
stature; and 

(c) Because it appeared that in the long ru 
such a Federation was in certain director 
also likely to prove of advantage to th 
Princes and their States and subjects. 

(iv) They could not accept any position of tli 
slightest subordination or inferiority to Britis 
India, but desired to share equally and wit 
honour with British India any Sovereignty c 
Dominion Status which British India may hcr< 
after enjoy; 

[v) The States came into political relations witli th 
Crown through Treaties of “Perpetual Frienc 
ship, Alliance and unity of interests" an 
through Sanads and other Engagements; 

(vj) The States subjects were not British subject 
nor were their territories British territory; an 
British or— British Indian legislation did nc 
apply to tlie States; 

(rii) Tire States in the majority of cases were car\ 
ed out by the strong arm and sword of the: 
Ancestors; and they were not grants from an) 
one; and therefore the Princes had to be mine 
ful of what they owe to tlieir Ancestors, \vh 
founded tlieir States, and to their Order, an 
to their subjects and Dynasties; and thus— coul 
not agree to anything which might endanger tli 
future e.xistence of the States, or jeopardis 
their Sovereignty and internal autonomy or the 
due rights of tlieir subjects, except what might 
be agreed voluntarily to be delegated in the 
common interests for federal purposes; 

(viii)It could never be agreed to that the Princes 
or their subjects should ever become British 
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64 Federal Structure 

T he third conference was called on 17th November 
1932 and it was much smaller tlian the previous 
ones. Only 46 delegates attended it and none of the im- 
portant rulers were present. The opposition Labour Pa^ 
had also refused to take part in this Conference and tire 
serious gap at the session was the absence of the 
Congress. For, the Congress had in the meantime 
launched another campaign of Civil Disobedience. 
The important decision at the First and Second Round 
Table Conferences was in regard to the adoption of 
Federal Legislature but the Third Federal Round Table 
Conference could not settle the size of the Federal 
Chambers, the proportion of the British India and States 
representatives and the allocation of States’ seats. It 
was always felt by the Princes that their relationship 
: with the Paramount Power was not clearly defined and 
L that there was always a danger to their future especially 
in view of the fact that the transfer of Political Power 
from British hands to the Indians was in continuous 
process. His Highness Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of 
Patiala said, “In fact the British and Indian leaders 
seem to estimate tliat British India would absorb or 
at least have full authority over the Indian States. 

: Such an idea, we of the States and peoples and rulers 
. are bound to oppose with all our strengdi”. The rulers 
, and the British India politicians were at cross pur- 
poses as the rulers insisted that their representatives 
: in the Federal Legislature should be nominated by 
V them and not elected by the people as urged bv the 
p leaders of the Congress Party. This alone brought 
i about the end of tlie crudal chapter in the modSi 
; history of India. It was not onlv that there was diSe- 
: rence of opinion between the rulers and the delegates 
rom Bntish India about the nomination cr ei=^on 
ot tlie representatives of the States but also’mairv- 
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bring about complications and difficulties. The medium 
and smaller States were convinced that any scheme 
based on plurality of votes was foredoomed to failure. 

Copy of a cablegram dated Gajner, the 21st Nov- 
ember 1931 from Lieutenant General His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner to the RL Honble Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, Prime Minister of Great Britain, London 
is given below: 

‘Tn inviting attention to what I said on various 
occasions in our conversations as v/ell as in my speeches 
in Sankey Committee in both present and former 
sessions and to my .speech here on fifteenth November 
and as one earnestly desirous of seeing princes and 
Indian States take important and their due part in 
restoration of peaceful conditions and law and order 
and contentment prevailing in India I venture once 
again to lay emphasis on essential need and supreme 
importance of having larger number of seats reserved 
for States in Upper Federal House for which as pre- 
viously stated it is my firm conviction that nothing 
less than one hundred and twentyfive seats will meet 
legitimate requirements of or ^ve satisfaction to States. 
Ei^ty seats Upper House totally inadequate. Indeed 
ei^ty seats may well prove a menace to States gen- 
erally federating. My views further strengthened by 
conversations with and letters received from several 
Brother Princes and Ministers since my return to India. 
Upon this very question of numbers especially in Upper 
House and adequate representation of States including 
expressly smaller States together \vith adequate and 
reassuring constitutional fiscal and financial safeguards 
as well as safeguards relating to Federal Comrt ensur- 
ing and guaranteeing continuance sovereignty of States 
and definitely providing against encroachment by 
by Federal Executive or Legislature or internal auto- 
nomy beyond what may be agreed to be States will 
I need hardly reiterate exercise very large injlijence 
on Princes agreeing to enter Federation and ar . ing 
any new Constitution proposed. Fede"~' 
a dozen or two of more important Stat 
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I am glad to note tliat your efiEorts in bringing 
) 0 ut peace and easing the conflict between the Princes 
ive been cro^vned with success and the via media 
iggested by you in London and approved by Sapru 
id myself has received greater support than previously. 

With kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. R. Jayakar. 

[is Excellency 
ardar Jarmanidass, 

[apurthala. 

The Princes at the Round Table Conference and 
pto 1947 till their States were integrated with the 
Jnion of India were playing a hide and seek game 
/ith the political leaders of our country and though 
iiey went to England for the first, second and third 
tound Table Conferences and had joined discussions 
t the Conferences and Committees, none of them ex- 
epting Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwad of Baroda and 
ome ministers of the States were seriously inclined 
0 evolve a solution of the difficult problem. The 
ulers Avith the help of the British officials wanted to 
vreck any scheme which wHl bring independence to 
ndia. This was the usual talk in their private circles. 
Jome rulers called Mahatma “Maha Tuma” (most 
greedy). Maharaja Madhava Rao Scindia of Gwalior 
lad the mania of removing Gandhi caps from the heads 
sf Congressmen gathered at the Gwalior railway sta- 
tion to catch trains. He was happy if he snatched one 
hundred caps a day. This I saw with my own eyes 
when I was going to Bombay with Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh of Kapurthala and the train stopped at Gwalior 
railway station where Maharaja Madhava Rao came to 
meet us. The Maharaja’s and his Aides-de-Camp’s 
hands were full of Gandhi caps. 

Mahatma Gandhi was not much liked by the British 
politicians, particularly by the officials in the India 
Office. I was sitting one morning on a sofa in the 
galiery of St. James’ Palace wffiere the meetings of the 
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he Govemraent of India, on 2nd November 1947 tbat 
adess he was made King of Gujarat and the Govem- 
aent of India accepted his terms, he would not co- 
perate with tliem and would not help to subdue the 
evolt by die Nawab of Junagadh. It was at that time 
hat the Government of India de-recognised Maharaja 
’ratap Singh and his son Fateh Singh was recognised 
IS Maharaja of Baroda. This strong action taken by 
he Government of India made the rulers behave like 
(ubdued patriots and the Union which they had formed 
;o undo the merger of the States was dissolved and this 
iction by the Government of India served as a con- 
stant reminder to the erring princes. Gradually the 
princes thought that they had no chance but to decide 
to stay with the Government of India and seek their 
protection. They began to think that they would be 
better safeguarded by the Government of India than 
If they remained rulers and had to depend on the will 
of the people who were not friendly to them. Before 
I proceed further, I would mention here that the 
Mdiaraja of Travancore had even agreed to send a 
trade representation to Pakistan and had even declared 
on the 11th of June to have an independent sovereign 


State. Travancore and Baroda are not the only States 
that had revolted hut also His Highness tlie Maharaja 
of Jodhpur and most of the small states were watching 
what would happen to the big rulers before they took 
any action. The Maharaja of Kashmir, Hari Singh, took 
long time to decide whether he should merge with 
India or with Pakistan or remain independent. But 
• ^ raiders were threatening his life and had 
invaded Srinagar, then only he asked the Government 
or Incha to come to his rescue. It is only the spontan- 
^us help from the Government of India tliat saved 
the situadon. The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj was al- 
ways avoiding to merge as he was pretending that he 
a responsible Government and could not move 
\wthout con^lting his ministers. Ultimately out of fear 

nr. r’ Instrument of Accession 

on the 9th of November 1948. Deccan and Gujarat 
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if the Congress wants to rob us and let us down we 
would fight”. In fact, nearly all the States had plan- 
ned to revolt and declare themselves as independent 
States if the situation was not handled by the strong 
man of India Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel whom Lord 
’^Mountbatten refered to as Walnut’— a very hard crust 
outside but soft pulp once the crust is cracked. His 
Secretaries, particularly Mr. V. P. Menon and M. V. 
Shankar, tactfully carried out liis policy of bringing the 
rulers and the States under Indian sovereignty. Other- 
wise there would have been about 600 Ulsters in India. 

It is a matter of pride that today for the first time 
in our history, the writ of a single Central Government 
runs from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari. 


reigning sovereign; birthday of the consort of the re- 
igning sovereign, birthday of die Queen Mother and 
proclamation day. The Maharajas who enjoyed 21 
gun salutes were the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maha- 
rajas of Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir, Travancore and 
'-Gwalior. The Maharaja of Indore enjoyed 19 gun 
salutes but within his territory he could fire 21 guns. 
The same was the case with &e Maharajas of Udaipur 
and Jaipur. Then there were 17 gun salutes for the 
Maharajas of Jodhpur, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Kotah, Tonk, 
Bundi, Karauii and Patiala. There were many 15 guns 
salute rulers including the Maharajas of Alwar, Jodh- 
pur, Datia, Kapurtliala and Nabha. The Nawab of 
Jaora had 13 gun salutes. Then there were several 
dozens of rulers who enjoyed 13, 11 and 9 guns. Besides 
the rulers who enjoyed salutes in guns, there were over 
200 non-salute States. 

Salutes were fired when the ruler visited the Viceroy 
officially or in their own States on their birthdays, birth 
of an heir-apparent and on the occasion of the official 
; Darbar. Every time the Viceroy of India visited a 
Estate as the guest of the ruler, the Maharaja had to 
pay him an official visit, though he might be staying in 
the same Palace where die Maharaja was residing and 
die Viceroy had to return the visit of the ruler and on 
both these occasions guns were fired — 31 guns for the 
visit of the Viceroy and 21, 19, 15, 11 and 9 for the visit 
of the ruler, according to his political status. The salutes 
gave special status to the rulers and the warrant of 
precedence was arranged accordingly, though in many 
cases it was also altered by the whim of die Viceroy. 
The rulers ivith 21 gun salutes had special privileges 
^d the ruler’s status continued to be less privileged 
^ in accordance with the scale of salutes. A ruler enjoying 
■^1 guns would receive the Viceroy of India at the door 
of the drawing room of his Palace when he was paying 
a visit to the State, while rulers of 11 gun salutes met 
ffie Viceroy at the porch and received him as soon as 
he alighted from his car or royal carriage. This dis- 
tinction was apparent in almost aR the ceremonies which 
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the Viceroy attended. The rulers with nine gun salutes 
had to go' several miles out to receive the Viceroy or 
his representative, while the rulers witli lesser num- 
ber of salutes met the Viceroy at the boxmdary to tlieir 
States’ territory' and escorted him to his Palace. Some 
distinction was laid doum with regard to die Guard of 
Honour and spreading of red carpets at die railway 
stations and the arrival and departure of die rulers. 
Furdier tlic salutes made a difference with regard to 
the sitting arrangements of die rulers at die ofBcial 
D.irbars and State banquets, both at the Viceroy’s house 
and in their own States. 

I remember diat diere was serious trouble when 
the ruling princes of India entertained the Earl of Wil- 
lingdon and die Couiite.ss at a banquet given at the 
Hotel Imperial, New Delhi, on ISth April, 193S. I 
was put in charge of the arrangements for this ban- 
quet by His Higliness the Chancellor of die Chamber 
of Princes. After staying at the Hotel Imperial for 
several weeks before the 14di of April, I made a table 
plan and it was customiir>’ that the table plan should 
be approved by the Viceroy of India. I arranged die 
plan in accordance with die warrant of precedence. I 
had given precedence to Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of 
Pariala over Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bikaner, though 
both enjoyed 19 gun salutes. The Maharaja of Patiala 
was the then Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. As 
soon as Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bikaner saw the 
table plan, he was mad uadi rage and went straight 
to die Earl of Wiliingdon to solve tins tangle who call- 
ed Maliaraja Bhupinder Singh and myself. After heated 
discussions and arguments on bodi' sides and finding 
tiiat both die Maharajas were adamant, the Viceroy 
decided that bodi the rulers should not sit on the main 
table but should sit at die side tables. The table plan 
was tlius dianged to the discontentment and disappoint- 
ment of hotli the rulers. My relations with die Maha- 
raja of Bikaner got estranged on account of this inci- 
dent while the Chancellor applauded my action. The 
terrific struggle of the rulers for increasing number 
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of their gun salutes was -continuous and on account of 
this the Viceroy and the political ofBcers had an edge 
over them. V^enever a ruler pleased the officers of 
the Political Department by entertainment, receptions 
or greasing their palms, smutes were raised. Some- 
Mmes when the political officers found that it would 
upset the whole cadre of the rulers by raising the salu- 
tes of a State they favoured Aeir favourite rulers with 
some personal salutes which meant that the personal 
salutes were for his person only and not for the dynasty 
or the State which continued to be in the same 
category of States, as before. 

The salutes which glorified the rulers and of which 
they were most proud became sharp thorns and Bete 
Noir and wrecked the Round Table Conference and 
the Structure of the Federal Legislatmre. 

The medium and small States began to curse them 
as five important States enjo 3 dng 21 gun salutes asked 
for plural representation in the Federal Structure Legis- 
lature. The rulers enjoying lesser number of salutes 
(Vehemently protested against giving the important 
^States more favourable position in tihe Legislature, than 
they would have as sovereigns and they argued that 
the test of salutes was unsatisfactoiy. 

In the Minutes, the Maharaja of Bikaner stated on 
the question of representation of the Indian States in 
the All India Federal Legislature: 

SALUTES 

Even though salutes serve as a somewhat useful 
guide, ffiat is, only in certain directions; and there 
are glaring and unqualified officially admitted anomalies 
Salutes. This point was -therefore elucidated by 
Sankey Committee on the 24th September 
1931 {vide page 130, Federal Structure Committee 
^oceedings, 1931), and I think it would suffice for 
tile purpose if I gave the following extract from mv 
; speech in this connection: 

: “I have been repeatedly and expressly asked by 
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Secretary of State for subinission to His Imperial 

B^rSlortunately nothing \vas done. Not only 
was nothing done, but tie 
and arbitrary as they vrere-\^ere made ^ more 
so by “promotions” ^'en in tbe past b^ cent\^’ 
or so- and after the vrar, instead of their bemg 



to be said-the lack of imagination and me 
blundering of the officers of the Government 
responsible at the time for dealing with such 
matters. What was intended to be an ingenious 
solution, to dieir mind, of certain difficulties was 
solved to the satisfaction of such officials by the 
strange institution of a new land of salute which 
applied scarcely to some one or two States before 
—and that only under very especial circumstances. 
That was the Personal’ salute wbicb tihe States 
were told was a new and great Honour conferred 
upon them, and which could be fired in honour 
of the rulers everywhere and also in their own 
States’ territories, whereas in their States, for cen- 
turies past, several States have been firing as many 
as 101 guns for tbeir sovereign rulers, not only on 
their accessions, but every year on occasions, 
such as birthdays, etc. Thus many States are 
still in the possession of their former permanent 
anomalous salutes while a few States in the 
higher, and many in the various lower grades 
Or salutes received dynastic promotion. 

I must not be considered . as sayung one word 
against Imperial honours and favours. They are 
It need hardly be added, valued greatly as com- 
mg from om beloved King Emperor.^ But we 

An aide memoire was circulated by Makrafa 
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jnf'aljil .Singh of Kapurthala mnoiigsl the Britisfi ofOdnls 
wliicli shovvocl how from 1915 onwards tlic ndors, wlio 
enjoyed lower munher of snhUes, were fighUjig for 
ihi'lr rights. 

The critic? for sireeial scats in Diirbans niid banqticl 
tables was not wnlhied only to t]>c ndens but this 
also spread to th<! rninister.v and officials of llie 
.States who were alway.s looking tip to their Maharajas 
for their status in the Warrant of IVccedonco. If the 
Ministers and iho officials, wiio were not given scats in 
the Diirhar in accordance with their claims, refused to 
all<‘iKl the Dnrhar on the score, they wore degraded. 
I veineinber there was a tussle between the two officials 
of Kapnvthnla Shale-Mr. Ahdnl Mninid wlio afterwards 
becaiiK* Sir Abdul Hamid, Chief Minister of the .State 
atul Dewan Smrshnr Diiss who became Chief Justice 
later on. He was gtvam .sent below Abdul Hamid and 
he resented this and refused to atti'iid the Durbar. 'Hi 
Nfahavaja hoeumo furious and dcitradcd him by Iw 
seats in the next Dnrhar, tbougb later on the Maharaj 
realisi'd his mistake and upgraded him and appoints 
him first as Home Mini.ster and tlum the Chief Justic 
of the State, 

DECOHAnONi^ AND IIONOVRS 

I was noininated as a delegate to the Hound Tabli 
Coiiferena' hy (he lit. Ilon’Me Mr, J, Wedgewood Bonn 
Secretary of .Slate for Imlia, on the recommendation o 
(he Chamln'r of Prince.s. Maharaja jngaljit .Singh oi 
Kapurtiiala asked me to u.se my influence in Londo: 
witfi the fCitig of Kngiand, (he Secretaiy of State, I/On! 
Cliamheriain, Sir Clive Wigmm. the Private Sccrctap 
to (he King ami His nighne.s.s the Aga Klian .so lli'.g 
the King would graciously confer upon liim (lie deco- 
ration oi o.t.'.v.o. (Grand Cro,ss of (he Victorian Order). 

I knew .Sir Clive Wigram and Hi.s Highne.s.s tlie Ap 
Khan quitr well and worked Ihrongh them to get tin; 
re<iuest of the ^^a^un■n^a (xmveyod to His Imperial 
Maji’sty. Maharaja of Knpnrlhaln had approached 


be Viceroy of India wth the similar request but 
Viceroy had not acquiesced to the request of the Maha- 
aia on the excuse that if he recommended his case to 
be Emperor, he would be forced to recommend many 
ither princes for the similar honour. Most of my time 
t the Round Table Conference was taben up to tackle 
he officials and the Aga Khan to fulfil the mission 
jiven to me by the Maharaja of Kapurthala in securing 
•or him g.c.v.o. The Maharaja had already been deco- 
‘ated by the Emperor of India with G.c.s.i., G.C.I.E. and 
i.e. Grand Cross of the Star of India, Grand 
Cross of the Indian Empire and Grand Cross of the 
British Empire, die liighest honorus offered to a rpling 
Prince. Here is the true copy of the personal letter 
and the Memorandum dated Ae 14th November 1930 
which I received from Maharaja Jagatjit Singh of 
Kapurthala in this connection:— 

COPY OP EETTER PROM 
MAHARAJA JAGATJIT SINGH OF KAPURTHALA 

Kapurthala, 

November 14th, 1930. 


Minister-in-Waiting, 

I am very pleased to see by your letter that you 
have been recognised as Adviser by the British Govern- 
ment and' also had the honour of being received by 
their Majesties. 

As regards die g.c.v.o. there is a slight hitch and 
the matter stands thus. 

The Viceroy does not wish to say anything definite 
and although he seems inclined to support, but cannot 
rq^te make up his mind. Sir Charles Watson told me, in 
confidence, that one of the reasons against if^ was that 
if an honour were given when asked for, as in my case 
other princes would know about it and similar requests 
wiU be received from many sides which will be embar- 
rassing for the Government I said that my case was 
qmte an exceptional one and deserved special consi- 
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to the Empire have been mentioned in speeches and 
official documents by the successive Viceroys and Secre- 
taries of State for India, in recognition of which the 
orders of g.c.sjc., g.c.i.e. and c.b.e/ have been conferred 

upon me. r i -r, • -l 

- I am the doyen of the ruling princes of the Punjab 

and my record of service to the Empire for the last 
40 years is well known both in England and in India. 

The Kapurthala State troops fought in several 
Qieatres of war and were mentioned in despatches 
several times. The late Field Marshal Lord Kawlinson 
and Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood, Commander- 
in-Chief in India, made official acknowledgement of 
the services of my troops in several operations in 
Afghanistan and afterwards in the Great War, the field 
of operations being in East Africa and Mesopotamia 
and one of my sons took active part in the fighting 
in France. My troops have also been engaged in quel- 
ling local disturbances in India. 

I represented India at Geneva at three sessions of 
the League of Nations and my work there was highly 
'appreciated by the British Government. 

I have the honour of having been received by the 
late Her Majesty Queen Victoria, ha\'ing tihe unique 
privilege of being the guest of Her Majesty at Windsor 
Castle on three occasions. His Majesty King Edward 
held me in great esteem and the present King Emperor 
is assured, if ever assurance was needed, of my staunch 
devotion and loyalty to his House and the Empire 

I also had the honour of receiving His Royal High- 
ness Prince of Wales in Kapurthala during his last visit 
to India. 

Now my ardent wish is that His Majesty the King 
‘XEmperor may graciously bestow upon me the decora- 
'tion of G.C.V.O., particularly as this exalted order is 
connected with the esteemed name of Queen Victoria 
and is the emblem of the personal favour of the sove- 
reign to whom I, my State and my people are strondy 
devoted and attached. My desire to possess thic: order 
IS further enhanced by the fact that the order is pos- 
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sessed by several of my brother princes much younger 
than I and whose record of services to the Empire is 
not greater tlian mine in any respect 

—Maharaja of Kapurthala 

The rulers vied with each other in canvassing for 
honours and decorations from the King Emperor and 
used all means to secure drem and thus the Political 
Department and the Viceroy of India played havoc with 
the whims and idiosyncrasies of the rulers. 

I have in some other chapter given an account of 
the jealousies of Mirs of Hunza and Nagar who sub- 
mitted representations to the Viceroy of India that they 
were not honoured adequately. One ruler accused tlie 
other for receiving undue favour on the conferment of 
an honour from the Viceroy. The dispute arose as one 
ruler got k.b.e. and the other got k.c.i.e. and how 
the position was brought to a peaceful end by tire saga- 
cious Governor of Gilgit, Pandit Ram Rattan, is narrat- 
ed in tirat chapter. 

Some of the rulers got die insignia made in dia- 
monds, costing hundreds of thousands of rupees, and' 
(Others who had no decorations found an ingenious ^vay 
to decorate themselves. I remember diat the Raja 
Sahib of Suket who had no decoration pleased himself 
by putting a small clock made of diamonds in front of 
his gold-ribboned tiuban with an aigrette. Tliough it 
amused everyone who saw him with die clock but he 
was quite satisfied wth this regalia. "Whenever I saw 
him, I was happy to find the exact time from the bril- 
liant and illuminating clock on his turban. 

Many plans were hatched how to please the King 
Emperor, the Viceroy and the Political Agents by the 
rulers. They are too numerous to narrate here how d? ’ 
rulers surrendered their dignity and self-respect in put- 
suit of gaining an increase in their salutes and receiv- 
ing decorations and special privileges. 

It is very interesting to mention here that a great 
ruler like Maharaja Madhava Rao of Gwalior had to 
name his son and daughter after the names of the King 
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and Queen of England. Maharaja Madhava Rao was 
full of jokes and humoin: and he used to celebrate Ae 
Aprd-Fool every year. He got manufactured an imita- 
tion railway line of 100 metres in silver and this line 
was laid on the banquet table in die dining hall of his 
palace. This table was long enough to lay covers for 
200 guests. On this line a miniature train in silver was 
installed which went up to the kitchen nearby from 
where food-stuff of all sorts and alcoholic drinks were 
loaded on it. The Maharaja sat at one end of the table 
from where he manoeuvred the train. He could stop 
it by special brakes wherever he liked to .unload the 
food-sti^ for the guests. When he wanted the engine 
to whistle, he just pressed the button from his own seat 
and the engine whistled. The train was running 
smoothly most of the time and the Maharaja was happy 
to entertain his guests but when King George V and ^e 
Queen of England went to Gwalior as the guests of the 
Maharaja on an official visit, the same train was used 
to bring food-stuffs and drinks from the kitchen to their 
Imperial Majesties and other guests. Unfortunately, 
on that particular night of the banquet, the train got 
derailed in front of the King and the food-stuff and 
drinks in the train fell into the lap of the King who 
was attired in his official full dress with medals and 
decorations. He got enraged at this accident and took 
it to be a personal insult. The Maharaja was forgiven 
after he gave the names of George and Maty to his two 
children, though the Maharaja meant no discourtesy to 
the King and the Queen as he was entertaining them 
with this novel invention. 

However, some of the rulers of Rajasthan, ^e hm- 
haraja Fateh Singh of Udaipur, struggled against the 
British domination. He was orthodox and vashed to 
-conseiA'e the old Rajput dignity, and therefore he nev er 
smrendered to the dictates of the Brifeh Goyemmmt. 
To get him on his side, the King of Engr-'d.Mnfer- 
red on him the exalted order of the gres' ^nan^OT 
of the Star of India-the highest honour ' bn- 

tish Government could bestow or 
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/ sessed by several of my brother princes much younger 
than I and whose record of services to the Empire is 
not greater than mine in any respect 

—Maharaja of Kapurthala 

The rulers vied with each other in canvassing for\'- 
honours and decorations from the King Emperor and " 
used all means to secure diem and thus the Political 
Department and die Viceroy of India played havoc with 
the whims and idiosyncrasies of the rulers. 

I have in some other chapter given an account of 
the jealousies of Mirs of Hunza and Nagar who sub- 
mitted representations to die Viceroy of India that they 
were not honoured adequately. One ruler accused the 
other for receiving undue favour on the conferment of 
an honour from the Viceroy. The dispute arose as one 
ruler got k.b.e. and the other got k.c.i.e. and how 
the position was brought to a peaceful end by the saga- 
cious Governor of Gilgit, Panmt Ram Rattan, is narrat- 
ed in that chapter. 

Some of die rulers got die insignia made in dia-.^ - 
monds, costing hundreds of thousands of rupees, and ' 
others who had no decorations found an ingenious way 

decorate themselves. I remember that the Raja 
' Sahib of Suket who had no decoration pleased himself 
by putting a small clock made of diamonds in front of 
his gold-ribboned turban with an aigrette. 'Though it 
amused everyone who saw him with die clock but he 
was quite satisfied with this regalia, ^^’henever I saw 
him, I was happy to find die exact time from the bril- 
liant and illuminating clock on his toban. 

Many plans were hatched how to please the King 
Emperor, the Viceroy and the Political Agents by the 
rulers. 'They are too numerous to narrate here how tlie'^'j--] 
rulers surrendered their dignity and self-respect in pur-'' 
suit of gaining an increase in their salutes and receiv- 
ing decorations and special privileges. 

It is very interesting to mention here diat a great 
ruler like Maharaja Madhava Rao of Gwalior had to 
name his son and daughter after the names of the King 
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■THREE 

END OF AN EPOCH 




Historico-Political Canvas 

'HISTORY BEGINS WITH ANOMALIES 
India before independence was studded with about 
600 States, ruled directly by the Maharajas, Nawabs, 
Rajas or Chiefs— states as big as England or France 
or as small as Thumb Nail Kingdoms’ and ‘Pigmies in 
Area’ of less dian 1 sq. mile, big and small, advanced 
and archaic, some with a hoary past and most of them 
newly created by the British to reward those who 
helped them against the Indians. To these princely 
states, which covered two-fifths of the total area of 
India and 28% of India’s total population after the par- 
tition, Ae law of Indian Legislature did not apply. 
Their rulers were free to rule their subjects as they 
liked, with the result that a few of them had gone far 
ahead with the experiment in democracy whfie good 
many never knew what a municipal committee was. 
Some of them had their own railway systems, while a 
large number could not claim to have even five miles 
of an ordinary macadamized road. In some of them, 
modem amenities of life were available at ridiculously 
cheap price, whUe many had known no hospital or even 
an outdoor dispensary. Although these States, world’s 
strangest anachronisms, have now disappeared, a peep 
into their history and their funny existence is full of 
interest. There were, however, only forty States which 
had actual treaties with the British Government. The 
rest, 500 of them, owed their existence to sanads or 
grants from the Paramount Power. 

Still more interesting was the difference in their 
sta^s, titles, privileges and salutes to which they were 
entided. WhUe the Nizam of Hyderabad enjoyed the 
privileged position of 'His Exalted Highness’ there were 
others who were only ‘Rajas,’ ‘Raos,’ and ‘Chiefs.’ 

The ladder of dfetinction had many rungs. For 
instance, there were eight States which had their own 
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money mint, and six had their own postal systems; on 
the other hand there were 286 of ‘pettj' States' of Ka- 
thiawar which were grouped xmder petty Police Post 
Areas and the administration was carried on by ofBcers 
appointed by the local representatives of the British 
Government. 

Striking contrasts existed in matters of internal 
development of each State from the Himalayan High- 
lands to tlie Southernmost sea board. There were 
States of Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and Baroda, 
which to a certain extent had some form of a repre- 
sentative Government, a higher standard of literacy 
and social progress Aan even British India, and had 
comparatively modem and efficient administration. 
But, on the northwest frontiers of India, tliere were 
States like Hunza and Nagar, where the revenues were 
paid in kind and as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as Pre- 
sident of the Indian States Peoples’ Conference, had 
remarked in early days, “they still live in the State of 
barter economy.” It was due to this diversity tliat even 
the British had always made a differentiation between 
the tliree categories of the States. 

In tlie first were 108 States that were members of 
e Chamber of Princes in their own right. In the second 
ere 127 States which were represented in the Chamber 
of Princes by 12 nominees. The third category was of tlie 
‘Jagirs’ and the estates numbering 327. But beneath the 
surface of this diversity there was a common thread, 
as the Simon Commission for Reforms report ohsen^- 
ed, “one feature is common to all, they are not British 
territory and their subjects are not British subjects.” 

It was asserted by the princes and the British Gov- 
smment that die relationship between the princes and 
British Government was through the Crown and hence 
ill deah'ngs with the Viceroy were as the Representa- 
tive of the Crown and not as the Governor General 
ind Head of the Indian Administrative set up. This 
theory was to play a considerable part later in the 
lonstitutional development vis-a-vis the Indian princes. 

Snlntterprl nil ovpr India werfi dipse nrinpRlv nre- 



serves. Among these the largest continuous area was 
of Rajasthan, but that was composed of a number of 
them, Alwar, Bikaner, Bundi, Jaipur, Kotah, Tonk, 
Jodhpur and Udaipur being the more important ones. 
Further to the east was Gwalior, with a population of 3 
millions. In Central Indian Agency were Bhopal, Indore, 
brcha and Rewa and some others, while to die south- 
east of Rajputana and bordering on the coast lay the 
extremely heterogeneous array of numerous Kathiawar 
States. Also known as the Western Agency, better 
known among them were Bhavanagar, Cutch, Juna- 
gudh and Navanagar. In the north were Kashmir and 
Simla States Agency, and the Phulkian States of Patiala, 
Kapmrthala, Nabha, Faridkot, and Jind, Then there were 
Malerkotla, Bahawalpur and Kalsia, while in the east 
were the l^asi and Assam States along with the Orissa 
Agency. In -the south were Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
Travancore, Cochin and Kolhapm. Thus, it was not 
possible to travel from Delhi to Bombay without travers- 
ing the States’ territory at least 30 times if not more. 

The circumstances of their birth also were as diverse 
as their size and structure. Their history is even more 
eloquent than their geography. The historian is con- 
stantly baffled by claims and counterclaims by hundreds 
of princely houses each claiming to be the most ancient 
and the mori noble. Most of the princes and their 
satellites did not only uphold their Divine Right to mis- 
rule, but also claimed a Divine ancestry. Most of them 
, maintained that they were the direct descendants of 
Gods, but all, without exception, spoke of their ancient 
and noble lineage. Myth lent support to make the fossils 
and phantoms of bygone ages look real and alive. 

So let us begin with die biggest of them. 

(‘HYDERABAD 

It was foimded by Mir Kamr-ud-Din Ali Khan, 
better known by his title Asaf Jah, originally conferred 
by the Mughal Emperor. His father Ghazi-ud-Din Khan 
was a General in the Army of Anrangzeb, and traced 
ms origin in the usual way to the Caliph Abu Bakar, 
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the fatlier-in-]aw of the Prophet. 

His son was first made toe Governor of tlie Deccan 
dominions by the Emperor in 1712. But not twelve 
years had passed tliat he declared himself independent 
in 1724. In 1748 he died and the fight for succession 
began, typical of the acquisition diplomacy of tliose 
days. The French and tlie Brifa'sh both had tlieir can- 
didates. The French candidate won and the British 
plans failed. But he soon made up for tlie British dis- 
appointment by joining hands witli them against tlie 
great Tipu Sultan, the Kng of Mysore, who had launch- 
ed a liberation crusade against tlie British. In 1800 the 
finale came rvith his capstone to treachery, when he be- 
came the first subsidiary ally and signed Ae first treah' 
of its kind. According to it, the usual autonomy in inter- 
nal affairs was granted, leaving the active handling of 
affairs to the British. Apart from it, a provision was 
made for maintaining a contingent of the British force 
in the State. To defray the expenses, the Province of 
Berar was ceded to the British as a security. The rest 
is tlie common tale of surrender and obedience to the 
foreign rulers, tyranny and tortiue of Uie poor and the 
voiceless subjects. 

An’SORE 

Mysore was an important state in Southern India 
whose present dynasty dates from 1399 a.d. when two 
brothers Vijayaraf and Krishnaraj came to Mysore and 
established a rule v/hich commencing with few villa- 
gers comprised the Mysore State. Mysore has an area 
of 29,475 sq. miles. This is almost equal to the size of 
Scotland and more tlian twice of Belgium. 

In the reign of Chikka Krishnaraja Wadiyar from 
1734-65, Haider Ali usurped the kingdom of Mysore 
but on Ac fall of his son and successor Tipu Sultan, ' 
Ac dynasty was restored under another Krishnaraj 
Wadiyar. The British Government found an excuse of 
Ae rebellion by Ac people and assumed the Arect rule 
of Ae Slate in 1831. The State was, however, restored 
to Maharaja Chandrarajendra "Wadiyar in 1881. Tlie 
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nstrument of transfer which formerly regulated the re- 
ation between the State and the Paramount Power 
was replaced by a treaty which was ratified by the 
Viceroy on 1st December 1931, but the important article 
18 of the treaty was afterwards abrogated. Mysore had 
1 longer tradition of progressive government than any 
other State in India. In the reign of His Highness Maha- 
raja Krishanarajendra Wadiyar and His Highness Maha- 
raja Jaya Chama Raja Wadiyar, a separate privy purse 
for the rulers was fixed and the system of government 
in Mysore was constitutional widi well-defined legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers and responsibili- 
ties. 


BARODA 

Baroda was ruled by the Gaekwad family, which 
first rose into prominence in 1720-21 when Danaji Rao 
Gaekwad, a Marhatta Chief was appointed by the ruler 
of Satara to the post of his Second Commander-in-Chief, 
with the tide of “Shamsher Bahadur" the supreme 
swordsman. His nephew Balaji Rao replaced him as 
his successor and laid the foundation of the State. The 
usual conspiracy and intrigue played its part, and 
brought the State into conflict with the neighbouring 
States. After this prologue the scene opened in 1772 
with the siting of a defensive and offensive treaty 
with the British. This more or less reciprocal arrange- 
ment was“ followed by further subordinate treaties in 
1802, 1807 and 1815. Apart from other clauses, the 
maintenance of a British Contingent was provided for 
^ yielding Rs. 11,70,00 of revenue was 

ceded by the Gaekwad Darbar, and the relations be- 
tiveen the Gaekwad and the Peshwa, the head of the 
^larhatta confederacy, were served. 

'TBAVMCOBE 


Travancore was the most southern of the Indian 
Stat^ wdi a population of half a million and an arS 
of about 8,000 sq. miles. The rulers of the State belong- 
ed to a Kshatriya family whose descent is traced from 
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tlie ancient Clieru Kings of South India. Tlie Maharaja 
of Travancore was the ally of tlie British during the wars 
with tlie Maharajas of Mysore and in 1795 entered 
into an alliance with the British Government recemng 
a guarantee of protection. 

The Maliarajas of Travancore treated the re\’enue 
of the State as public funds, appropriating to their owm < 
use only a certain amount wliich was fixed by his Gov- 
ernment and mentioned in annual budget of the State. 
Unlike other states women had equal franchise with 
men and were ehgible for membership in the two 
chambers called Sri Mulam Assembly and the Sri Chitra 
State Coimcil. 

BIKANER 

Bikaner was an important state in Rajputana, now 
called Rajasthan, the land of Princes and Legends, The 
State of Bikaner was foimded by a Rathor Prince Rai 
Sikhji, a son of Rai Jodhaji, founder of Jodhpur. Up to 
the 16tli century, tlie rulers, the Rathors, went on con- ^ 
solidating and e.xpanding their territorial acquisitions, j 
Rai Sin^ (Circa 1573-1631) became a vassal of tlie- 
Mughal empire in tlie reign of tlie Mu^al Emperor, 
Akbar the Great. Surat Singh concluded a subsidiary 
alliance in 1818 with the British Government whicn 
was subsequently modified in 1887. 

BHOPAL 

It was tlie principal Muslim State in Central India 
and ranked only second in importance among the 
Muslim States of India, Hyderabad being the first. The 
dynasty was founded by Dost Mohammad, an Afghan 
who came to India in 1708, in Bahadur Shahs reign, in 
search for employment. In 1709 he obtained a lease of . 
Bcrasia Pargana in Malwa. Subsequently, he was madc'^’j 
Governor of tlie area and took the advantage of chaos 
and established his independent authority in Bhopal. 
In 1817, at the commencement of the Pindari War, the 
British Government made an alliance witli Nazar Moham- 
med, the then ruler, and in 1818, he was drawn into 
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he usual pattern of suliordination. 


^AIFVR - 

Taipxu: was one of the oldest Rajput States and 
daimed its origin from the Solar I^asty, gomg back 
to Kush, a son of Lord Rama. And the ruler of the State 
was the head of Kachawas community of Rajputs. R 
remained unimportant till the day of Raja Jai Sin^, 
the famous General and brother-in-law of Akbar the 
Great. Afterwards it always played an iinportant part 
in Raj'putana, but was cowed down by the British m 
1818. 


UDAIPUR 

Udaipur claimed to be the oldest dynasty, uninter- 
ruptin^y going back to 734 aj)., when it was founded 
by one Bapa Rawal of the Rajput Gehlathia clan, 
;^ong other reasons it was proud of the fact that its 
rulers never accepted tihe autiiority of the Mughal em- 
perors and never gave dau^ters to them in marriage 
and were only subdued by tile British in the common 
. fatal year of 1818— the year of aggressive integration by 
the British. 


JODHPUR 

Jodhpur was another important State in Rajpntana, 
headed by the Rathor Clan and was founded in 1459. 
After some time Ihe Mughal suzerainty was perforce 
accepted, to be follov.^ed in 1818 by the acceptance of 
the substantial overlordship of the British. 

OTHER STATES 

Rajput States in Rajpntana stood 
^tnat Jat btate Oi Bharatpur which xvas conceived in the 
I -womb of the turmoils of the late 17th and early 18th 
century. It too concluded a treaty of friendshin 

guilty of mafcng secret overtures to the Marhattas 
Thus ensued a fight for survival resulting only in a com 
pletely subsidiary treaty in 1805. ^ ^ ^ com- 
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In the south stood the Marhatta State of Kolahpur, 
which was founded by Tara Bai’, a lady of remarkable 
courage and wisdom and the wife of Raja Ram I, the 
younger son of Sivajee, die immortal hero of imdying 
deeds of war and courage. 

Conditions in the Punjab were not very much dif-.- , 
ferent either. The distintegration of the Mughal empire / 
was followed and to some extent was caused by the 
Pa than invasions of Ahmed Shah Abdali, and by the 
rise of Siklis who had become the most potent force 
in the area between the rivers Sudej and Jamuna. Their 
supremacy was formally acknowledged by the Pathans 
and in some cases by the Mughak, who made important 
Sikh Chiefs the Governors of different principalities. 
Tliey ruled the countrj’^ under die seal of the suzerain 
but according to their own sword and sweet Nvill. In 
the second half of the 18th centuiy^, they had gathered 
a considerable force to declare themselves as an orga- 
nised political communit)', holding sway over practically 
the whole of the Punjab, and over quite a consider- 
able part of the Nordi-Westem Frontier Province. They j 
took Lahore, expelled Kabuli Mull, the Governor, ap- 
pointed by the Pathans, and in 1764 at Amritsar they 
j declared diemselves as a political power. 

Their Governmental system has mosdy been describ- 
ed as a Feudal Theocratic Confederacy. It was a con- 
federacy of twelve clans, called the Misals. 

Most important of die Misals was the Phulkian Misal 
which derived its name from Phul, whose ancestor Bar- 
yan had received die hereditary rent collectorship of 
the areas south-west of Delhi from the first Mughal 
Emperor Babar in 1326. Phul received the confirmation 
of Babars installation deed from Emperor Shahajehan. 
From the eldest son of Phul have descended the families 
of Nabha and Jind, and from the second son the houso*'? 
of Patiala. 

PATIALA 

Proverbial for passion, Patiala took birth in 1751. 
Ala Singh, on whom Ahmed Shah Abdali had conferred 
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the Governorship of the areas adjoining Patiala, was the 
founder and fatiier. He became virtually independent. 
In 1767, Ahmed Shah came again on his predatory mis- 
sion and wanting a conciliation, bestowed the title of 
Maharaja on Amar Singh, the grandson of Ala Singh, 
Amar Singh was a clever diplomat and a fine soldier. 
He made an alliance with the Katoch Rajputs and made 
himself virtually supreme in the areas of Jullundur Doab 
and the adjoining hills. From 1809 onwards the British 
became the Supreme Power in that area, by conclud- 
ing the Ludhiana Treaty with Ranjit Singh, who re- 
cognised British supremacy beyond Sutlej, and subse- 
quently withdrew all claims of interference in the area. 
For meritorious (freedom betraying) services in the 
mutiny (known to Indian patriots as the War of Inde- 
pendence) a territory yielding 2 lakhs of revenue was 
made over to the Patiala house in 1858. 

KAPURTHALA 

The Ahluwaha Misal laid the foundations of the 
Kapurthala dynasty. Its ancestor was one Sadha Singh 
but it was left to Jassa Singh to glorify it by founding 
the State. He was a contemporary of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Shah and is called the foimder of Sikh army 
coupled with his numerous other contributions to con- 
solidate the Sikh power. Along with other Sikh States 
the state came under British protection in 1809 and 
rendered ‘worthy’ ser\uces to the British during the 
second Sikh war. The ruler at tirat time was Nihal 
Singh, who was bestowed with the title of Raja in 
recognition of his loyalty to the alien British Masters. 

Dining the Revolt of 1857 Raja Randhir Singh as- 
sisted the British and was given the jagir of the two 
[' confiscated jagirs of Bundi and Bithuli in Oudh. 

" With this we come to the dose of the first part of 
our nmative. It brings out many an interesting fact 

Firstly, that the Indian princes were the growth of 
the turbulent and imcertain times and owed their exist- 
ence largely to the diplomatic considerations of the 
supreme ruling power of the period. 
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Secondly, timt wliile their claims of descending from 
the sun and die moon may be questioned, no one can 
doubt that they had always been the worshippers of die 
rising sun. We have seen that even the most ancient of 
them had a taste for licking die ground under the feet of 
the strong. Thus diey obeyed the Padians, gave away dieir 
daughters to the Mughals, ser\'ed and licked the shoes of ' 
the British and abdicated after India’s independence. 
\Vhat \vill be dicir next invention in the art of servility is 
only knovTO to God and princely conscience. 

Tliirdly, as a slirowd student of the Indian pro- 
blems has put, to call them ‘States’ is really a misnomer, 
as it is a historical nonsense to acknowledge the claim 
that they ever had regular and organised independent 
life. A few exceptions apart, claims of almost all of 
them rested upon the bestowal of authority from the 
Supreme power of the time. 

TREATIES BETWEEN STATES AND THE 
PARAMOUNT POWER 

It will be interesting to know something about the > 
treaties under whicli tiieir relationship with the Crown 
vvas regulated. 

With very' few exceptions all the treaties were 
made before die ‘mutiny', and most of diem w'ere sign- 
ed at a time w'hcn die East India Company’s policy was 
generally that of non-interferonce in the affairs of States, 
not direedy under their rule. As Lee Warner says, 'The 
keynote of the foreign policy of the Company towards 
the princes of the country from 1757, w’hen Clive after 
the victory' of Plassey, won on 23rd June, acquired the 
Zamindari of the district round Calcutta to the close of 
Lord Minto’s rule as Governor General in 1813, was 
one of non-intervention of limited liability”. This was 
so partly because die Company had definite instructions ^ 
from home to eschew' territorial aggrandisement and 
partly because diey had hoped that mutual jealousies 
and animosities would be no less fatal to native rulers 
dian British arms. “Beyond the ringfence of die Com- 
pany’s dominion diey avoided intercourse w'idi die 
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Chiefs in the hope that the stronger organisatioi^ would 
absorb the weaher and become settled States.” 

Such was the policy of the Company at the time 
when most of the treaties were entered into. It was 
only natural, therefore, that the non-intervention clause 
-should find a prominent place in all the treaties. It 
was a matter of policy, dictated by the peculiar needs 
of the times, that the East India Company abjured all 
intention of interference in the internal ^airs of the 
States. True, they often refrained from interfering in 
State matters, but that was only because they were too 
alive to the danger of multiplication of responsibilities. 
Yet they did not hesitate to put their hand in, whenever 
the matter arose. For instance, in matters of Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Carnatic in the eighties of tlie 18th century, 
it was mainly due to the French menace and Dupleix’ 
appearance on the scene. Again in the early years of die 
19th century the Company was forced to interfere in 
the affairs of the Marhatta States in order to suppress 
the Pindari brigandism. The hordes of these '*human 
L wolves” had swept over the whole of Rajputana, 
Central India and the fertile tracts of the Deccan. It 
cannot be gainsaid that there also the motive for inter- 
ference was self-defence or defence of the territories 
under the direct rule of the East India Company. “The 
Pindari disturbances,” says Lee Warner, “were the oc- 
casion, rather than the cause, of the inevitable revolu- 
tion, which was to shatter the policy of non-interven- 
tion and to establish British Supremacy in the heart of 
the Empire, as it had already under the same stress of 
self-defence been consolidated in the South”. Now, 
though the qualified autonomy of States was a rule 
rejected, the officers of the Company could not be 
jil^said to be in doubt as to the future of these principa- 
lities. They were far-sighted enough to see that a sub- 
stantial part of their autonomy would have to be taken 
away whenever India was advanced enough to be 
unilied. 

All clearly explains why the East India Com- 
pany, while negotiating alliance with a State, always 
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preferred to remain unconcerned \vith its internal affairs, 
and when a treaty was concluded and reduced to 
^vriting, this provision was invariably incorporated in it. 
The foregoing also serves to explain why on certain ocs 
casions the Company interfered %vith the affairs of cer- 
tain States, contrary to its accepted policy of "ring- - 
fence” and limited liability. 

Pledges, we have seen, were readily given and 
readily broken and treaties made and violated without 
any show of scruples. By dwelling on tliese facts of his- 
tory, however, it is not intended to show tliat the East 
India Company necessarily went back on its under- 
taking or that its interference, contrary to treaty pro- 
visions, was immoral. We are not concerned with the 
moral aspect of the question here. Nor does legal inter- 
pretations of the treaties help or interest us; for loosely 
drafted and ambiguously worded as most of them are, 
there is unlimited scope for legal quibbling and inter- 
pretation. Thus, while on tlie one hand the Paramount 
Power loudly claimed that all tlie treaties and engage- . 
ments xvith Native States have been scrupulously res- j 
pected, A.P. Nicholson solemnly swears that all those ' 
treaties have been shown no better consideration than 
'■*mere "scraps of paper.” 

History, in those unsettled days, was a running 
brook. Event followed event with incredible speed. 
Years, nay months sometimes, changed the face of a 
Suba, necessitating re-adjustinent of alliances and re- 
ah'gnment of forces. Not unoften states changed masters, 

' and masters, in turn, changed their allegiance to another 
sovereign. No wonder, then, if only witliin a few 
years of its making, a treaty sometimes became useless, 
or not wholly applicable to changed circumstances. 

These 150 years witnessed the gradual rise of the|,^ 
British Power in India. The growth of the British in-' 
fluence in this sub-continent had been essentially slow, 
even if it had been fairly steady. For decades the Bri- 
tish were only one of the powers in India or at the 
utmost primus inter pares. It was only after the “mutiny” 
that they became the Paramount Power in India, Lord 
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Reading wrote to H.E.H. the Nizam in 1926, f' 
vereignty of the British Crown is supreme m 
This^all important change in tlie status of Ae Bntish 
Croivn in In^dia, as also the political tendencies operat- 
ing in British India as well as states, must be taken into 
ccmsideration when interpreting these 
a factor in the history of treaties, of which all otfacial 
documents have not only taken cognizance, but which 
tliey have gone out of their way to emphasize. Ihey 
have always warned students and scholars alike against 
reading the treaties as detached from the historical 
background that gave birth to tliem. 

Now coming back to the examination of the Bri- 
tish policy , towards the states, we may keep in vieiv 
the conditions existing in India in the IStli century. 
It was a time of trouble for the British power which 
had not been well established yet. It was due to these 
reasons that the first phase of British policy towards 
the states was marked by a desire to remain confined 
to its settlement and to strengthen the existing position. 
Thus Clive made the first important treaty ivith the 
Na.wab Vazir of Oudh in 1765, after the defeat of 
Suja-ud-Dollah and his allies in the battle of Baxar. 

Clive deliberately allowed Oudh to remain as a 
separate entity, because he wanted to safeguard the 
domain of Bengal from the graspful wrath of the Mug- 
still had some real strength behind 
it. With this in mind he pursued his activities in the 
other parts of the country as well. Thus he and his 
successors created a number of petty buffer states in 
Sharon!? to protect them through subordinate 

thfSpcnf and relations with 

'tic l regularised. Carna- 

IsseS S VerioA was the 

but real suboSalT 

^5 tt Sers‘>;i.¥ “ 

1 TV N., sHpn ated; 

The Nawab agreed to maintain a force for the 
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protection of his country, as well as for tire pro- 
tection of Bengal. 

2. These forces were to be equipped, trained and 
officered by the British, hut expenses had to be 
paid by tlie Nawab. 

3. Complete autonomy was guaranteed to the 
Nawab. 

The most important tactic of the British was lend- 
ing big amounts of money to the princes and to en- 
coiuage them to spend it and then to extract it %vith 
coercion in cash or in submission. The trickery was well 
expressed by a British historian, who calls it the fatten- 
ing of tire oxen. 

The second source rvas provided by the usual court 
intrigue, and backing up of different claimants to the 
dirone. The case of Hyderabad, we have seen, pro- 
vides a patent illustration. 

Tins policy of creating a belt of friendly powers 
should not lead us to conclude that tlie Britishers re- 
cognised die states’ autonomy even at that time. Even 
Cornwallis, who had tasted tire bitter fruits of reckless 
imperialist e.\-pansion in America and tlierefore was 
jvery cautious, did not hesitate to consider Oudh a pro- 
' tected area and did not hesitate in interfering in internal 
matters of Oudh, so much so tlrat it has been ironically 
remarked tliat die Resident dictated even the choice of 
horses in the royal stables, and dishes to be cooked in 
die kitchcnl This policy of ‘ring fence’ came practically 
to a close with Sir John Shore and Cornwallis, and has 
been remarkably summed up by die biographer of Clive 
who \vrites, "Clive sought die substance of territorial 
power under the fiction of a grant from the Mughal.” 

THE HEW PATTERN 

\’\’'idi Wellesley, from 1798, an important departure 
was made from the previous policy. The old policy 
was brought to its logical consequence. It enunciated 
the principle of Subsidiary Treaties. Gone were the 
days of reciprocity, fraternization and ingratiation. In- 
stead of them, subordination, hunaility on die part of 
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, princes and arrogance on the part of the British 

^T^rd Hastings toolc it further and completed the 
h The mSying motives of the system were ^o: 
5 tiy the combinations between Ae princes should be 
ide impossible. Secondly, they should be rendered in- 
nable of an independent defence. This pm^ed 
recldess zeal and prudent diploma^. 
as the first to enter the circus, followed by &e Peshwa. 
fter some time the Gaekwad also accepted d. In the 
leantime, Mysore had been conquered by lipu bm- 
in, and a new state was created out of the temtones 
ms conquered. Now the only independent powers were 
[olkar, Sdndia and Bhonsle. At the conclusion of the 
Econd Marhatta War, Wellesley tried to dictate the 
reaties to these powers as well, but was called back 


ly the Directors, 

Tliere was no new active aggression till the arrival 
if Lord Hastings in 1813. The old policy of neutrality 
vas continued, because it was needed for internal con- 
olidation. 

An alliance was made widi the Gaekwad, which 
nade possible the settlement in Kathiawar and Gujarat, 
rhe alliance with the Peshwa strengthened their hands 
11 Bundelkhand which was nominally under the suzer- 
ainty of the Peshwa. John Company entered into new 
treaties arith States like Travancore where the treaties 
of equal footings were replaced by the treaties of sub- 
ordinate alliance. 


V bringing the 
protection. This had become 
miperaUve due to the threat of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 

^ons important stipula- 

pattern, in ^ 

luense toV/ Pn this entwining system were im- 
of the Coinnanv'^ff^‘5’'!?/’ frontier; 


of the Comnanv r* frontier 

«« temwes poskbb *;»seT th 
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Princes. “Thus,” observes Dr. Kanwar Ra^bir Singh, 
“the ring fence policy was based on the policy of at- 
tending British authority, without endangering tlie line 
of direct defence.” 

This brought misery and sorrow' to the people. 
The evils of tlie Subsidiary system have been w'ell ex- 
pressed by Thomas Munro in the following w’ords; 

Tt is the natural tendency to render the Go%'em- 
ment of every country, in which it exists, weak and 
too oppressive; to extinguish all honourable spirit 
amongst higher classes of society, to degrade and 
impoverish the whole people. The usual remedy of a 
bad Government in India is a quiet revolution in die 
Palace, or a violent one by rebellion. But the presence 
of die British force cuts off every chance of remedy by 
supporting the princes on die dirone against any 
foreign and domestic enemy. It renders liim indolent by 
teacliing him to trust the strangers for his security; cruel 
and avaricious by showing him that he has nothing to 
fear from the hatred of his subjects. Wherever the Sub- 
sidiary system is introduced, the country will soon bear 
the mark of it in die decaying villages, decreasing po-' 
pulations.” Alongside die policy of Subsidiary alliances 
^ was pursued the policy of subordinate isolation (1813- 
1853). Tliough this approach was visualised by 
Wellesley, it fell to Lord Hastings to enunciate it in 
its full meaning. After the settlement widi Nepal he 
turned to Central India, Eajputana and other neigh- 
bouring territories. With diis the British supremacy was 
established in India except Sindh, Punjab and Burma. 
The Marhatta confederacy came to an end. Tlie Peshwa 
became a prisoner. Holkar and Bhonsle and Scindia 
entered into treaty relations. 

THE BRITISH BASE - 1 

Three new states, two Muslim, Tonk and Jaoara, 
and one Marhatta, Satara, were created. Relations 
widi the Marhatta and Rajput princes w'ere finalised 
and in 1817, Sikkim too w'as brought into treaty re- 
lations. 
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So we can say with good reason that the sede- 
neote thus made by Lord Hastings, formed the base 

if British India. . •, 

Ihe fundamental basis of his approach was the 

icceptance of the fact that British power is the supreme 
political authority in India. The co^deration underly- 
[ng this was also set out by Metcalfe, one of the prin- 
cipal architects of the British Empire in India, m a 
leLr written in 1861 which reads; “They said &at some 
power in India had always existed, to wmch the 
peaceable states submitted and in return obtained pro- 
tection against the invasion of upstart chiefs and armies 
of lawless bandits, that the British Government now 
occupy the place of that protecting power and was the 
natural guardian of weak States.” 

Towards this end, matters were not only pursued 
with regard to the big States but Hastings ‘paid equal 
attention to the small states’. Many small principalities 
had risen in Kathiawar and Central India due to. con- 
fusion, he crystallised that position. 

During all this time the authority of the Residents 
increased tremendously. Sirdar K. M. Panildmr remarks 
in that connection, “The Resident Ministers of the Com- 
pany at Indian Courts were slowly hut eSectively trans- 
formed from diplomatic agents representing a foreign 
power into executive and controlling officers of superior 
Government.” This increase in their power began to 
shape, what was called afterwards, ‘political practices’. 
The malpractices in the states did not come to an end. 
So a need was being felt at that time that something 
should be done to remedy those defects. Moreover, tlie 
French threat and the Marhatta danger had disappear- 
ed, and the great Mughal had assumed the form of a 
f-dummy. More important still was the change in the 
-Tnood of the home country, where the songs of im- 
penahst had begun to be applauded, and profits 
of the colonial CTops were being reaped. Thus came the 

cession of ' teniiory , 
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who succeded Bentinck were all exponents of tlie policy 
of 'creed of the grab’. Thus Coorg became the first 
casualty in 1841, it was annexed under the plea of 
maladministration, and the right of the Paramount Power 
to use its discretion. Similarly Sind was annexed, Pun- 
jab was conquered. These annexations also meant the 
addition of new states to the British orbit, and they 
were Kliairpui', Kashmir and some other principalities. 
Satara, Jaipur, jTiansi, Sambalpur and Nagpur were 
annexed according to the Doctrine of the Lapse or 
escheat. 


PIETY PAR EXCELLENCE 


1 


Oudh ‘whose wetdied Princes’, remarks Prof. Keitli, 
'were so absolutely loyal that no excuse could ever be 
imagined for depriving them of tlieir power’, was an- 
nexed, because in the words of Dalhousie, “The British 
Government would be guilty in the sight of God and 
man if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its 
countenance an administration fraught nith suffering 
of millions”. But wth it came discontent and a sense 
of frustration in the feudal aristocracy. Many of the 
aggrieved aided the rebels of 1857. Of this, people 
like Sir William Sleeman warned the Governor General, 
Lord Dalhousie, that ‘Tire annexation of Oudh would 
cost tlie British Power more than tire value of ten king- 
doms, and would ineritably lead to a mutiny of sepoys’ 
and had put fonvard tlie view tliat they should be 
regarded as breakwaters, ‘when they are all swept away, 
we shall be left to the mercy of our native army which 
may not always be sufficiently under our control.’ But 
the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, did not listen 
and his obstinate lust for extension awakened tlie com- 
mon man among the enslaved. Thus tlie birth of mo- 
dem Indian Nationalism. And with the rise of the' 
country conscious middle class, a new philosophy of 
enlightenment was beginning to assert itself. Hence 
tlie need arose for the British for a new policy of 
prcsen'ation and fraternization with the princes. 'Tlie 
Queen declared in her Imperial proclamation after tlie 
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Jefeat of India’s uprising, ‘we shall respect tlie rights, 
lignitv and honour of tlie native princes as our mvn . 
rhe need of such a policy was explained by Lord Czn- 
line in his despatch of April 30, 1860, when he said: 

“It was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm that if we 
lad made all India into ZUlahs, it was not in the rmixire 
jf things that our Empire should last fifty years; but it 
tve could beep up a number of native states, whhout 
political power, but as royal instruments we should 
3 xist in India as long as our naval supremacy was main- 
tained. Of the substantial correctness of this opinion I 
have no doubt, and recent events have made it more 
ieserving of our attention than ever.” 

THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH DIMS 
THE DAZZLE 


Our story’s next phase begins \vitli the 20th century. 
Lytton’s dream of maldng the states as the dens of 
reaction was being realised by various measures. Special 
laws were passed in British India, to ensure against the 
‘rebellious” or libellous propaganda against the Indian 
Princes. The policy of n-atemisation was beginning to 
crystallise by inviting the princes for consultations on 
special occasions and maldng a facade of their Izzats 
and honours. 


Lord Curzon struck a new note. He insisted upon 
the position of an overlord with all its implications, and 
tried to pull them up in matters of administration and 
tried to demand higher standards of efficiency. To 
dispel all doubts from the minds of the rulers, who 
were on some occasions trying to dream of some funny 
ideas, he declared in his Bahawalpur speech of Novem- 
ber 12, 1903: 


\ • Sovereignty of the CroNvn is unchallenged I 

Las Itself Imd dovm limitations of its own prerogatives’ 
r toughening up’ of the approach was agair 

l Movement 

and by the breaking out of the First World War Lord 
IMrage was the first to realise the value of an orrai 
sed body of powerful henchmen, and' hence inilfatcd 
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tlie practice of conference with ruling princes on matter 
of Imperial policies. The first such conference was hel 
in 1913, on tire eve of the first world war. 

The anti-patriotic worth of the princes was nor 
realised and was given expression to in various statr 
meats coming from the Paramount Power. Lord Har 
dinge called them, “Helpers and Colleagues in tire grea 
task of Imperial rule,” and hence the need arose fo 
a regular body of tire rulers to make that help am 
assistance easier. Even as early as 1906, Lord Mint 
had wTitten to the Secretary of State for India Lon 
Morley, in his leter of May 28, 1906: 

“I have been tliinlang a good deal lately of a possi 
ble counterpoise to Congress aims. 1 think we may fine 
a solution in the Council of Princes,” Tire dream o: 
Lytton and Minto was realised on 8tli Februar>' 1921 
The Duke of Connaught inaugurated it on behalf o: 
His Majesty and tire Maharaja of Bikaner became tht 
first Chancellor, tlie Viceroy being the ex-officio Chair' 
man. It had 108 members, they were members in then 
osvn right, i.e. they were entitled to permanent d>mastic 
salute of 11 or more guns. There were 12 additional 
members representing 127 smaller states. 

The need for a co-ordinating agency was fulfilled 
by tire appointment of a Joint Committee. The Cham- 
ber had an elected Chancellor, and a Pro-Chancellor. 
Tire meetings were held annually in the Council House 
Delhi. 

As was pointed out by the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission Report, it was "a deliberate, consultative and 
advisory body, but not an executive body.” 

The constitutional reforms in 1919, hmited in scope 
as they were, however, were instrumental in bringing 
about a greater realisation of the problem of tlie states 
on the part of tire Indian people. The Indian Leps- 
lature began to press for a greater say in matters of the 
states ^yhich, apart from otlier reasons, had become 
imperative due to tlie problem of economic develop- 
ment and industrialisation. The States naturally opposed 
such a move and the result was open hostility between 
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P Tillers and the British Indian leaders. 

Moreover demands for Dominion Status, Home 
ale and complete freedom, were making headway m 
idia. The British Government pressed the pomt of 
ew that nothing could be done wthout Ae consent 
■ the rHers, and tlius averting all possibilities of a 
ilution. The Princes were emphatic in their stand 
id the Maharaja of Patiala, the Chancellor, spoke on 

ltd July 1926: . 

“I will simply say that one glance at the map ot 
adia from the standpoint of which I took at the beg- 
Quing of tliis address, might have convinced those v/ho 
veie'ledslating for British India in 1919 that anything 
vhidi ttey did for those portions of India, not under 
he rule of provinces, must necessarily affect both dir- 
;ctly and indirectly the portions over which the princes 
leld sway.” 

In one of b's later addresses he v;as even more 
:ategorical: 

‘■'IVe and our people ivill never submit to being 
governed by British India, over many parts of which 
Dur states in former times held sway.” 

CRISIS AQMN 

The matters were coming to a real crisis, the theory 
or direct relationship with the Paramount Power was 
then for the first time seriously advocated, and was 
lehemenfly contested by the Indian leaders, who con- 
ented mat relations v^ere not with the crown, as such, 
out with the Government of India, and as such with 
anj- ^'eminent succeeding die present one. 

Committee appointed by the British 
examined the whole question of the states 
S fv! f P February 1929. It ackmowledged 
in the wff? P™ces have played an important role 

Their loyalty at the time of 
splendid ^ the great war, their 

King Empeo- crovm and the person of the 

proud thb^ ^rfj^ the royal family are one of the 
c- rv our annals, and the glory of the empire.” 
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It recommended: 

“\Ve feel bound, however, to draw attention to t 
really grave apprehension of tire princes on this sco 
and to record our strong opinion tliat in view of t 
historical nature of tlie relationship between the Pa 
mount Power and tlie princes, tlie latter should i 
he transferred wthout their own agreement to a re 
tionship with a new Government in India responsil 
to an Indian Legislature.” 

The Paramount Power in that respect was defin 
as “the Crown acting through the Secretary of Sb 
for India and Governor General in Council, who e 
responsible to the Parliament of Great Britain." 

All this was quite gratifying to the princes, h 
still they were feeling disappointed, because the Coi 
mittee was categorical in rejecting the demand for 
definition of Paramountcy and limiting the occasion f 
the exercise of .suzerainty. 

The wortli of the worthless became the pet then 
of every Britisher, who wanted to impress upon ti 
British public, to look upon the Indian slave drivii 
masters as really ‘worthless instruments of the roy 
policy’. 

In the proposed Federal Constitution of 1935, tl 
"worth of the worthless” was fully realised. The princ 
were given over 2/5th of the representation in tl 
Upper House and l/3rd in the Lower House. Mor 
over, die accession to the Federation was not to I 
automatic, as in the case of the provinces, but had ' 
be governed by the Instrument of Accession, signed 1 
the rulers, and allowing diem to make reservation i 
their favour. Even then, the authority of the Legi 
lature had to be confined and circumscribed with regai 
to many important matters pertaining to die rulers ar 
dieir states. The advantages of these provisions wei 
explained by Lord Reading, who. while speaking in tl 
Parliamentary Debate over the Constitudon, said: 

“If the princes came into the Federation of a 
India. . .there will always be a steadying influenc 
What is it we have most to fear? These are those wli 
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agitate for independence, for the right to secede from 
the Empire altogether. I believe myself it is an in- 
significant minority and it has behind it the organisation 
of the Congress. It becomes, therefore, important, that 
we should get, what steadying influence we can against 
this view. .There will be approximately 33% of the 
princes who will be members of the legislature, with 
40% in the Upper House. There are, of course large 
bodies of Indians, who do not take to this view of the 
Congress. So that with that influence in the Federal 
Legislature, I am not afraid in the slightest degree of 
anything that may happen even if Congress managed 
to get largest share of seats.” 

CONGRESS OFFENSIVE BEGINS 

The advance of the national movement in India, 
against whom Reading wanted to insure, was reflected 
in the change of Congress policy as well. Formerly the 
Congress policy was non-interference in the matters of 
the States, but now the position changed. In Haripura 
session of the Congress the policy about the States was 
laid down. It said vis-a-vis die States people: Tuma 
Swaraja medhs the whole of India, inclusive of States. 
For, the integrity and unity of India must be maintain- 
ed in freedom as it has been maintained in subjection. 

But it was stressed that the struggle should be 
launched in the States not under the name of the Con- 
gress, but under independent popidar organisation^ The 
position was clarified in Ludhiana session of the States 
Peoples’ Conference, which elected Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru as its Chairman. It declared in its main resolu- 
tion: 

“The time has come when this struggle shoul e 
rco-ordinated with the wider struggle of Indian inae- 
pendence of which it is an integral part. Such an in 

grated all-India struggle must necessarily.be came 

under the guidance of the Congress. ' - 

in the same Conference laid down the T. 
national movement towards the smaller. St 

integration. \ ' . 
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Fiirtlier, in tlie Udaipur Session of tlie Conferenc 
tlie goal of tlie Conference was described as “Attai-i 
ment by peaceful and legitimate means of full respo* 
siblo Government by tlie people of the States, as c 
integral part of a free and federated India.” 

NEHRU’S CONDEMNATION 

The conditions of the people in tlie states on win 
behalf Pandit Nehru spoke was described by him 
tlie voice of tlieir sorrow and servility. In his autob 
graphy he remarks: 

“A sense of oppression comes, it is stifling and d, 
cult to breatlie, and below the still or slow moving wat 
tliere is stagnation and putrefaction. One feels hedg 
circumscribed, bowed dowm in body and mind. J 
one sees tlie utter backivardness and misery of tlie y 
pie, contrasting viiadly witli tlie glaring ostentatior. 
the princes’ Palace. How much of tlie wealtli of 
state flows into the Palace for the personal needs, ; 
luxuries of the prince, how little coes back to 



1,000, the King of Italy one in 500, tlie King of Den- 
mark one in 300, the Emperor of Japan one in 100 

No King receives one in 17, like the Maharani of Tra- 
vancore (which is the most progressive state in India), 
one in 13 as the Nizam of Hyderabad or the Maharaja 
^of Baroda, or one in 5 as tlie Maharaja of Kashmir and 
Bikaner. The world would be scandalised to know that 
not a few princes appropriate one in 3 and one in 2 
of the revenue of the State.” 

What about the dvil liberties and freedom of the 
Press? Pandit Nehru’s condemnation of the States in 
this respect will be supported by quoting a ‘model law’ 
regarding the ‘objectionable matter*. Clause fifth and 
sixth of the law read; 

5. No newspaper or book or paper shall be printed 
or published by any person or press, witliout the 
previous sanction of the Mahkma Khan (Special 
Department.) 

6. No printing press or publisher in Mewar shall 
exchange its or his publication with any foreign 
publication. (Extract from the Press Law of 

( " Udaipur State. ) 

Thus it was a century ago that a Savant had spoken 
tliat “if they (the princes) are good for anytliing, it is 
for exhibiting”. Sir Plenry Cotton wote in 1904, in 
his famous book, India in Transition that:— 

“It is impossible to imagine a more sensiti\'e body 
than our Indian feudatories. They are consumed by 
petty jealousies among themselves, by questions of pre- 
cedence, of salutes, of the strength of their armies. The 
example of one chief is infectious, the others cannot be 
outdone, and they then vie witlr one another in their 
enthusiastic reception of the Viceroy on his occasional 
L visits, and in the display of those barbaric attributes of 
--loyalty which are the surest passport for a recognition 
and favour from the Government.” 

This was half a century ago, the defenders c 
princes might acclaim. The position did not change 
afterwards. All along they remained faith 
show and stupidity, all along they have 1 
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the principle of non-adherence. The memorandum 
presented by the States Delegation to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, urged upon him to grant to the States the right 
to form their own Union, if they so desired. This, it 
was pointed out, need not mean the actual setting-up 
V of a separate Union, but it would certainly enhance tlie 
status of the States in relation to the Union. 

The plan appeared to be unacceptable to the Indian 
leaders, and was then dropped. No serious attempt 
was made to resolve die crisis till the Simla Conference, 
This also proved to be a failure, and no agreement 
could be reached about the future of India. 

The next phase was consequent upon a Parliamen- 
tary delegation sent to India to report on the Indian 
situation. This was followed by a Cabinet Mission, 
which consisted of Lord Pathick Lawrence, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. A. V, Alexander, and arrived in India 
on 23rd March 1916, In all these deliberations, the 
princes were repeatedly assured that ‘there was no 
intention of making proposals for the entry of States 
^ into the Indian set up, on any basis, other ^an that of 
Vv' negotiations,’ 

On 22nd May 1946, the Cabinet Mission while issu- 
ing its memorandum, stressing the position in regard to 
the States, said that the rights of the States flowed from 
their relationship with the Crown, and would no lon- 
ger exist, and that the rights surrendered by the States 
to the Paramount Power would revert to them. It 
was optional for the States to enter into any kind of 
relationship with the successor Government or Govern- 
ments in British India, or to male an arrangement 
between themselves. The memorandum sav,’ with 
favour the possibih'ty of setting up different administra- 
^tive units of the States, whenever possible. 

' " The Cabinet Mission plan reaffirmed the same pori- 
tion. It mentioned that the Paramountcy had lapsed, 
and the States had full ri^ls to decide their future, 
but expected that they would come to an agreement 
with the Union Government. 

It also assured to the State: 
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wll be guaranteed to tliem in die Union, in all sub- 
jects except tlie ones acceded to, namely defence, for- 
eign affairs and communications. 

Furtlier, it is proposed tlie setting up of a Negotia- 
tion Committee by the States, which could talk matters 
over witli representatives of die Constituent Assembly. ^ 

The Congress had a number of objections and de- ' 
manded many clarifications, including die demand for 
a more or less uniform system of elections to the Cons- 
tituent Assembly, whether the representatives come 
from die provinces or from die States. 

The Chamber of Princes, on the other hand, aj> 
proved of tiie plan, and diouglit it ‘fit’ to provide a fair 
basis for further negotiations. It also appointed a Nego- 
tiation Committee to deal with the problem. 

During the negotiations, it was urged upon the 
States Committee, Aat the British Government’s state- 
ment of 20di February had . introduced an urgency in 
the problem, and it would be helpful if die representa- 
tives of the States participated in the Constituent Assem- 
bly. Though the Negotiations Committee expressed •' 
its inability to accede to this demand, the representa-' * . 
tives of all the States entitled to individual membership 
except Hyderabad, sent their representatives who took 
dieir seate in die Constituent Assembly. Representa- 
tives of different groups of States were also returned 
to die Assembly in due course. 

The events were, however, quickening their pace, 
and on 3rd June 1947 came His Majesty’s declaration, 
announcing its decision to transfer power to India and 
Pakistan Legislatures on 15th August. With regard to 
the States it said: 

“His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear 
diat die decisions announced above relate only tOf. 
British India, and that their policy towards Indian States''- 
contained in die Cabinet Mission Memorandum of 22nd 
May 1946, remains unchanged." 

Thus a piquant situation had arisen. 'The Britishers 
had been able to sow seeds of further dissension, ffhe 
creation of 532 ‘Ulsters’ was now in sight. But the time- 
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ly handling of the situation by the Indian National 
Government saved the collapse. It was announced on 
27tii June 1947 that tlie interim Government of India 
had decided to set up States Department, with Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai Patel as the Minister, and behind the scenes 
y were working the experience and advice of seasoned 
statesmen like Sirdar K. M. Panikkar, Sir V. T. Krish- 
namachari and other distinguished ministers of Indian 
States and a few senior officers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, like Mr, C, S. Venkatachar, Mr. M. K. Vellodi, 
Mr, V. P. Menon, Mr. V. Shankar and Pandit Hari 
Sharma, 

The foremost task of the newly established States 
Department was naturally to devise means and imple- 
menting measures for preserving the unity of India. 

Sirdar Patel issued his famous statement of 5th 
July 1947, inviting the States to accede to the Indian 
Union. He spoke with the heart of a true patriot and 
with the mind of a great statesman: 

'This country with its institutions is the proud 
^ heritage of the people who inhabit it. It is an accident 
(■ that some live in the States and some in British India, 
but all alike partake of its culture and character. We 
are knit together by bonds of blood and feeling no 
less than of self-interest. None can segregate us into 
segments; no impassable barriers can be set up be- 
tiveen us. I suggest tliat it is, therefore, better for ns 
to make laws, sitting together as friends, the Rulers 
of States and their people in Councils of Constftuert 
Assembly, in this spirit of friendliness and co-ooeraurr: 
in a joint endeavour, inspired bv common alledaree rr 
our motherland for the common good of us al 

‘We are at a momentous stage in the frsrrrr rf 
^ India. By common endeavour we (in th^ c-urrrr 
'to a new greatness while lack of tmiti- rs 

to fresh calamities. I hope the Indfau Stases “aZ hrar 

m mind ffiat the alternative to cco~er 2 Z’~ ~ air "rrera. 
interest is anarchy and chaos war" ' — 

great and small in a commca: rtaa: f ” a.- raarZ 

to act together in the mfairanr cf aas'- * - 



not tlie future generations curse us for having had the 
opportunity but failed to turn it to our mutual ad- 
vantage. Instead, let it be our proud privilege to leave 
a legacy of mutually beneficial relationship which should 
raise this sacred land to its proper place amongst the 
nations of the world and turn it into an abode of peace 
and prosperity.” 

This appeal was strengthened by tlie popular up- 
surge in a number of States, and by the realisation 
among Ae princes, that they will have to bow down to 
tlie new dawn of freedom and enlightenment, and thus 
they should save whatever tliey can for themselves, 
and for their heirs and successors. It was subsequently 
agreed tliat the States will sign a document as Instru- 
ment of Accession to India, tlie text of which is given in 
Appendix C. 

This document had an unexpected success. By IStli 
August 1917, all the States coming under the orbit of 
the Dominion of India had acceded to it, except the 
States of Hyderabad, Kashmir and Junagadh. By the 
end of 1948, however, all of tliem had acceded to die 
Dominion of India. 

After the accession, came tlie major taslc of integ- 
ration. The Congress, as we have seen, was pledged 
to tlie abolition of petty units, right from tlie diirties. 
The actual handling of die situation made die problem 
still more urgent. 

It was decided that the smaller states should either 
be merged with bigger units or with the neighbouring 
provinces. Though it was at first decided that die states 
which liad individual representation in die Constituent 
Assembly will be considered as viable units, but at later 
stage it became apparent diat many of diem will have 
to be merged in the Union or die provinces. Tliere were.^ 
reasons more than one to force that conclusion:— ' 

1. Many of them had a very discontinuous territor}', 
thus making smooth administration difficult. 

2. Many of them had cultural and linguistic affilia- 
tions with the neighbouring states and pronnees, 
whicli made dieir separateness anomalous. 
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3. It was an unnecessary ornamental expenditure 
to keep numerous units of administration. 

Keeping these considerations in mind, schemes 
were drawn up for bringing different States into cer- 
tain viable units. Some States like Hyderabad, Kashmir, 
Mysore, Bhopal, etc., were allowed to exist. Others were 
formed into Unions like Rajasthan which included Jaipur, 
Jodhpur,/ Udaipur, Bharatpur and other smaller States! 
The Punjab States were grouped under tlie Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union, and Simla States were 
merged into Himachal Pradesh. 

Different arrangements were made as regards the 
future of the rulers. In all cases the privy pmrse of the 
rulers was fixed, and their personal property was allow- 
ed to remain with them. In the case of Unions, different 
arrangements were made. In some the Presidentship of 
the Council of Rulers was made hereditary, in some by 
rotation and in some by election. 

The president of the Council of rulers, and the 
Rulers of the separate units were called the Rajpramu- 
khs, except in case of Kashmir, where tlie monarchy 
■ was altogedier abolished and the Head of the State 
was called the Sadar-i-Riyasat. The Rajpramukhs 
enjoyed the usual powers of the Governors, A provision 
was made that the other rulers too would continue to 
enjoy the same privileges and prestige as they enjoyed 
before 1949. This was followed by the integration and 
merger of States under the leadership of Sirdar Patel. 

ARGUMENT FOR INTEGRATION 


What made the ruling princes of India to integrate 
their States with the Union of the Republic of lnd:ar 
They found that the public had lost all 
Lfor them for the maladministration of their States i 
' over .a century and a half and for their having no co 
tact directly with their subjects. With the support 
the British Government in India, they % ' 

actly what diey wanted to do ,. 5 - 

subjects in their welfare. Most of tlie 
from die revenue of the States were sq 
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princes on their personal pleasures and salaries of large 
number of officers, staff and great pomp and glory. 

In some States not even 10% of the State revenue was 
spent on public works of the Government, such as 
roads, hospitals, education, etc., and otlier institutions 
necessarj' tor tiie welfare of tlie people of tlie State. 
As the judicial and executive functions were combined 
and the ruling princes had the final voice even in judi- , 
cial cases, the power of the princes was supreme. He 
could hang a man at his o\ra free will or fine a person 
a large sum of money. Tlie reign of the princes had 
become a terror in tlieir States and tlie British Govern- 
ment interfered in very rare cases and whenever tliey 
interfered with the administration of the ruling princes, 
it was because of the fact that the ruling prince was 
not popular with them or had national and patriotic 
inclinations towards the national movement of the 
people. 

But no\v the old order was no more. So the princes 
thought that tlieir time was over and that pubh'c opinion 
was so much against them that there was no choice i 
but to surrender themselves and integrate their States 
with the Union of India. The Maharaja of Navanagar, 
called tlie Jamsahib, was asked once -by a friend why 
.. and other princes of India easily accepted tlie 
adwce of the Government of India to surrender their 
powers to them, said that he made up his mind to 
integrate \vith India after Sirdar Patel had come to 
his State and addressed a meeting which was attended 
by over 100,000 men, women and children. At tliat 
meeting the enthusiasm in favour of the Gongress was 
so great that the Maharaja said to himself that tlie 
time had come that they should no longer oppose the 
national aspirations of lie people of the country. ^ 

RAJPRAMUKHS 

Some of the princes who were ambitious and who 
had large territories over which they were reigning for 
a long time were brought around by Sirdar Patel. Some 
ambitious princes were selected by the Government of 
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India to become Raipramxikbs and they really thought 
that they wotJd become Rajpramukhs and emperors 
instead of kings having imder them several States instead 
of their ovra State. It is interesting to mention here the 
gist of a conversation which took place between Maha- 
yxaja Jagatjit Singh of Kapurthala and the Ambassador 
of Belgium in India, at a dinner party given to the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala by the French Ambassador, 
Monsiem: Daniel Levy at the French Embassy, The 
Belgian Ambassador, Prince De Ligne, who was also 
present, told the Maharaja in my presence that, as Upa- 
Rajpramukh, he was virtually the King of the whole 
Kngdom of Patiala and the East Punjab States. The 
Maharaja was mightily pleased to hear this and seem- 
ed to agree \vith what the Ambassador said to him. The 
princes were alliued by this temptation and it worked 
weU. They surrendered their own kingdoms and 
accepted to become Rajpramukhs, though constitution- 
al Rajpramukhs were only figrueheads as the power 
was to be vested in the people. Again some princes 
thought that the times were changing and soon they 
would be deprived of their States and status and thought 
that whatever they could get out of the then Government 
of India would .be much safer than to leave to destiny 
to shape their future. Some of their Prime Ministers, 
such as Sirdar K. M. Panikkar (Bikaner) and Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari (Jaipur), Sirdar Hardit Singh Mallik 
(Patiala), Mr. A Srinivasan (Gwalior), Sir Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar (Mysore), Sir B. L, Mitter (Baroda), and many 
others who were national-minded and who in their 
heart of hearts never liked the perpetuation of the rule 
of the princes began to advise their rulers tliat it would 
be safer for them to surrender their political power and 
receive from the Government of India large siuns of 
money as privy purse, jewellery and have their rights 
and privileges intact than to cause difficulties for the 
Government. Even they put fear in the wavering minds 
of the rulers that unless they surrendered sovereignty 
gracefully, their fate will be like ^at of the Tzar of 
Russia and Emperor Louis XVI of France who could 
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have saved their lives and thrones if they had srurender- 
ed to tlie will of the people in time. The Maharajas, 
without murmur, accepted the advice of tlieir Prime 
Ministers and decided to integrate their States with 
India, The above-named ministers were the national 
heros to overthrow the princes and their names \vill> 
remain in history as great stalwarts who helped to re- * 
move the yellow-patched regions from the map of India. 
This brought complete unity and uniformity through- 
out India. 

THE LAST CONFERENCE 

Sirdar Patel, the Iron Man of India, called a con- 
ference of the prominent Maharajas which was attend- 
ed, besides other important rulers of the States, by 
Maharaja Yadvindra Singh of Patiala, Maharaja Jivaji 
Rao Scindia of Gwalior and Maharaja Jam Sahib Ranjit 
Singh of Navanagar, Maharaja Pratap Singh Gaekwad 
of Baroda and Maharaja Sadul Singh of Bikaner who 
spoke at tlie meeting in favour of accession of States to 
the Union of India and persuaded other princes who 
were wavering to merge with India. The powerful and", 
mighty personality of Sirdar Patel overawed the princes 
and left them wth no option but to comply with 
'his wishes. He carried out his poh’cy by tempting the 
rulers wth royal privileges and handsome privy purses 
and alluring Aem witli high-sounding titles of Rajpra- 
mukhs (emperors) and Upa-Rajpramukhs (kings). The 
rulers were thus entrapped to smrender their sovereign 
rights and powers. Like sheep, one ruler after another 
signed the Instrument of Accession and those rulers 
who resisted and refused to accede to Indian Union 
got into hot waters. Ultimately, they were forced to 
merge their States with the Indian Union. A police.^ 
action, as it was called by Sirdar Patel, though in reality : 
it was an invasion by the Indian army, was taken on 
September 18. 1948 in Hyderabad and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, 108 hours later, surrendered uncondition- 
ally, after his army was beaten and its Commander-in- 
Chief General Elckos laid his sword at the feet of 
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General Chaudhuri who was commanding the Indian 
forces. Under the advice of Dr. Ramaswamy Mudahar, 
the Dewan of Mysore State, the Maharaja stood out 
against accession but after a brief and ferocious struggle 
he agreed to merge. Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, D^iwan 
y of Travancore State, had sought shelter under a theory' 
of divine delegation of powers and refused to let the 
State, be acceded. Ultimately the Maharaja himself 
requested Sirdar Patel for the merger. 

Some of the privileges which the rulers enjoyed 
included retention of their palaces, exemption of taxes, 
free electricity and water, a special red plate on their 
motor cars, flying flags of their States, exemption from 
inspection of their baggage at the customs counter when 
returning from abroad, and exemption from appearing 
in law courts. A Maharaja could not be sued in any 
criminal or civil court without the permission of the 
Government of India. Salutes in accordance with their 
status were to be fired on ceremonial occasions and the 
Guard of Honour and red carpets were to be provided 
on such occasions as in the time of the British rulers. 


They were also allowed to post military guards at their 
Palaces. This was not the end of the privileges. The 
Maharajas were allowed to retain their valuable jewel- 
lery worth crores of rupees except some crown jewels 
which belonged to the State and from which some rulers 


took away the real precious stones, viz., diamonds, rubies 
and other precious gems and replaced them by false 
ones. Real pear^ neclaaces worth crores of rupees were 
replaced by imitation pearl necklaces and handed over 
to the Government of India. Disappearance of a seven 
string pearl necklace valued at over two crores and the 
diamond necklace with three priceless stones, Star of the 
South, Eugene, Shahee Akbar as well as Pvo pearl- 
studded carpts from Baroda is well knoum. Sirdar Patel 
mtentionally shut his eyes to this loot, while some offi- 
cers of the then Ministry of State connected uath the 

Maharajas 

offered them gifts m cash, jeweUery and gold dgaretfe 
oases to get better deals frm them fa pnTp^ S 
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other privUeges. 

Thus, the rulers surrendered their sovereignty and 
as a quid pro quo, they were granted handsome pri\y 
prurses and other privileges. It took over a year or so 
to settle up the matter. Covenants were drawn up and 
signed by the rulers gmng up tlieir own political power 
while the Government of India assmed them that tlieir 
rights, privileges, honours and titles wliich they had 
secured by their Treaties with the British Government 
of India would be honoured and maintained by the 
Government of India. The terms of die covenant which 
the ruling princes signed throw light on diis point of 
importance. 

Slowly and surely, as e-xpected, the princes not only 
lost their political power but became financially too 
weak to run their own huge palaces and pay their 
large household staff as well as to maintain their large 
kitchens which were run on European and Indian styles 
under die supervision of European and Indian Chefs. 
The Maharajas found that they were not welcome in 
die present setup of the Government of India and some 
of them who had a great liking for Europe and America ‘ 
began to go there more frequendy and took with them 
j whate\'er jewellery and, in some cases, cash they could 
take and deposited them in banks in European and 
yVmerican countries. In accordance with the terms of. 
the covenant they were to have certain diplomatic pri- 
vileges. Their boxes were not opened at the ports by 
the customs officers bodi on embarkation and disembar- 
kation and thus diey could easily carry from India 
whatev'er they wanted to carry with them on these trips 
to America and Europe. Thus they took away most of 
the jewellery and valuables which cannot now come 
back to this country. 

The princes also began to liquidate dieir furniture 
and valuable paintings and other pieces of art at ridi- 
culous prices. The gold and silver services for dinner 
were sold at a very low price. Even gold and silver 
Howdnhs which were used on elephants to carry 
members of the 'royal family and ministers and prin- 
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cipal Sirdars of the State on ceremonial occasions were 
scrapped and whatever gold and silver was collected 
was sold at one-fifth or one-fourth of the actual market 
price. The houses and other immovable properties were 
sold in many cases at half or one-third of the market 
price. The main idea of the princes was to have liquid 
cash after selling their movable and immovable proper- 
ties. There was at one time great struggle beriveen the 
Government of India and the princes as to what jewellery 
the princes had a right to sell and what other thiags they 
had not the right to sell. Some of the unscrupulous 
princes could manage to sell even some of their heir- 
looms while the Government had forbidden them to 
sell. The object of the Government of India and parti- 
cularly of Sirdar Patel was that somehow or other the 
feudal system should disappear from this country even 
at the cost of paying the princes more than they could 
have ordinarily got in the political struggle which was 
going on vigorously at that time for their overthrow. 

RAJPEAMUKHS AND THE DEMOCRATIC SETUP 

After some time it was found that the portfolios of 
Rajpramukhs and Upa-Rajpramukhs were superfluous 
and they were abolished by an Act of Parliament, Hand- 
some salaries which the Rajpramukhs were drawing be- 
sides their privy pmrses were stopped. 

In July 1967, Ae All India Congress Committee, re- 
presenting the Ruling Party, passed a resolution in ^eir 
meeting that privileges and privy purses of erstwhile 
rulers should be abolished and the Government of India 
is planning to amend the constitution in this respect 
and they have the backing of the major Opposition 
parties in Parliament. 

This would end an anachronism of the worst type 
and the saga of show and squander wo\ild come to a 
close. 

The rulers are raising hue and crv that the All 
India Congress Committee Resolution, if implemented 
by the Government,^ would amount to a flagrant viola- 
tion of the constitutional guarantee given to the princes 
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under Article 291 and of the rights and privileges con- 
tracted upon and guaranteed by the Govemment of 
India under Article 362 of tlie Constitution. 

The choice is rightly made by tlie ruling Congress 
Party between pledges to five hundred million lean 
and undernourished people and she hundred wealthly 
princes. * 
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After the Integration 

y HE SAGA OF “spend and slumber” is over, but what 
is happening to the princes now, one may well ask? 
The answer to this quesiton is quite heartening. Evid-^ 
ently, many among the princes are changing their out- 
look on life entirely. As a matter of fact, they have been 
already undergoing that change since the last twenty- 
two years. Just like mental cases, after electric shock 
therapy in a mental hospital, the Maharajas in India, 
after centmies of slumber and lethargy and after lead- 
ing vicious and aimless Hves, protected by the British 
'Power, received shock therapy, when suddenly they 
were told that tliey should merge their States in the 
Union of the Republic of India, This was in reality a 
blessing in disguise for them. The Government of India 
allowed them to retain their Palaces, private proper- 
. ties, jewellery and they were permitted to travel abroad 
^'with diplomatic passports and the Government of India 
had also assured them tliat their rights and privileges as 
Princes, would be maintained and gun salutes will be 
fired on ceremonial occasions and the Guard of Honour 
and red carpets would be provided on oflBcial occasions, 
as previously in the time of their British sovereigns. 
Besides this, huge sums of money were granted to them 
as privy purses in addition to the big salaries to those 
who were nominated as Rajpramuklis and Upa-Rajpra- 
mukhs. These salaries, however, during the last twent}^- 
two years have been considerably reduced. 

This shock of integration awakened the Maharajas 
.and made them conscious of the realities of Hfe. They 
are now coming into the. picture of India’s national life 
almost in all- spheres of activity. Some Maharajas have 
joined the Foreign Ministry on high posts and they are 
making their mark in that Ministry, 'The Raja of Islandi 
and tile Maharaja of Kutch were appointed as Ambassa- 
dors in foreign countries in the beginning while Raja 
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Dig\’ijai Chandra of Jubbal, Tbabur Saliib of Kotah San- 
gani and Raja of Ali Rajpur and other princes started 
tlieir career from the first ladder in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Several sons and relatives of the rulers 
joined the army as Lieutenants while some Maharajas 
have taken to politics as their career. Maharaja Kami 
Singh of Bikaner and Maharaja Lakshman Singh of Dun- 
gaxpur were elected to the Parliament of India. A sagaci- 
ous Maharani Rajmata Kamlendu Mati of Teliri Garhwal 
was elected to tlie Rajya Sabha (Upper House) and so 
was Maharani Mohinder Kaur of Patiala elected to the 
Rajya Sabha. Maharaja Kami Singh of Bikaner has been 
taking keen interest in the debates in Lok Sabha and he 
and otlier rulers including Maharaja R. N. Singh Deo ol 
Patna have been championing tlie cause of tlie people, 
Maharaja R. N. Singh Deo is at present Chief Minister 
of Orissa. Maharaja Kami Sin^r has also taken up 
fanning and has started a large farm in Ganganagar 
and he has started a huge fertiliser and cement factor)' 
in his former state of Bikaner, jointly widi his brother 
princes. The Begum of Bhopal has also taken to mecha- 
m'sed farming near Bhopal and many princes are taking 
to developing orchards and horse breeding and cattle 
'.breeding on a scientific scale prompted by tlreir love of 
nature and animals. 

Some Maharajas are taking great interest in tlie 
commercial and industrial sectors and have done a good 
deal towards improving the economic state of the coun- 
tr)'. His Highness tlie Maharaja Shri Jai Chand Raja 
Wadiar of Mysore State, who after\vards was appointed 
the Rajpramukh of Mysore State and die Governor oi 
Madras and who is knonm for his intellectual capability 
and patriotic views, has been investing large sums of 
money in several industrial concerns in the Mysore State, 
such as Kolar Goldfields, Vendravati Iron Works, Mysore 
Sandalwood and Oil factor)', silk factories and several 
similar concerns. He has been constantly making further 
investments in tlie above industries which are growing 
bigger and bigger and tlius providing employment and 
means of livelihood for hundreds and tliousands of people 
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in Mysore State. ^Vbenever a new concern is floated in 
Mysore or a charitable instituion is opened, the Maha- 
raja has been contributing handsomely to them. Thus he 
has been taking keen interest in the socio-economic wel- 
fare of not only the people of his former State but of 
the country as a whole. 

- Similar is the case of Syed Murtaza Ali Khan, Nawab 
of Rampur, reputed for his sweetness of speech and grace 
of manners. Again the Maharaja of Diwas Junior, the 
sporting and popular Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh Malvin- 
der of Nabha, the Raja of Bilaspur and the Maharaja of 
Tehri Garhwal, his two brothers and other princes are 
among those who have forgotten their exaltation of the 
past and have now taken their rightful place as common 
citizens of the motherland. 

Because of the growing tendency among the princes 
to come more and more into the political and socio-eco- 
nomic life of the country, there is a bright chance for 
them to become popular and serve the country. 

In northern India most of the Maharajas have taken 
up farming right earnestly. Not only have they brought 
"Tmder cialtivation several thousands of acres of land but 
they have also encouraged their brothers and relatives 
to take up extensive cultivation. Similarly many princes 
in Saxuashtra and Rajasthan have taken up cultivation of 
land. By taking to farming as profession some of them 
feel that they will not only be oxvners of the land but 
perhaps they will also be able to use the cultivators and 
tillers of their land as voters for their election to the 
Parliament and the State Legislatures if they wish to 
contest an election. 

Most of the princes are now gradually adapting them- 
selves to the new conditions, though some of them still 
,have wrong notions about their importance and are 
dreaming of creating Maharajasthan. They should re- 
member that legally they are common citizens of India 
and have no otlier status and if they ever think of the 
Balkanisation of India, then they wall be living in a 
fool’s paradise. They should cease plotting and intri- 
guing against the interests of the motherland by enter- 
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taming such ideas of appealing to the World Court or 
to some foreign powers for the restoration or even the 
retention of their princely status. 

However, the reassuring fact is diat some close 
relations of tlie ersUvhile rulers have taken up posts in 
big commercial concerns, as employees of these con- 
cerns. Tliis gives a clear indication as to how the minds 
of die most among die princes are working. 

A prince from die Punjab has recently been em- 
ployed in a business house and many other princes are 
employed in different Indian and foreign business houses. 
One of the princes remarked in a social gadiering that 
he did not mind working as an ordinary man in a busi- 
ness concern but his mother, the Maharani, was feel- 
ing much pained and dishonoured by his taking up 
a job in a business house. She told her son what liis 
fadier would have said if he was alive and had kno\TO 
that his son was taking up a job in a business concern 
like an ordinary man. This young prince did not listen 
to die advice of his out-of-date mother. He selected 
his oivn course of life and felt satisfied and happy in 
discharging his duties like a good citizen and earning 
liis livelihood in an honourable way. 

Some of the rulers and their relatives have taken 
up posts in the Army, Na\y and Air Force. Prince Bho- 
wani Singh, the eldest son of the heir-apparent of die 
Maharaja of Jaipur, an Officer in the Indian Army, was 
foimerly attached to the President’s Bodyguard as an 
Adjutant. Tlie Maharaja of Jaipur who was appointed 
as the Ambassador of India relumed to India after 
completing the Jerm of his oflice. The young Maharaja 
Suknjit Singh of Kapurthala is in die army and holds 
the rank of Colonel. Wien he succeeded his father 
Maharaja Paramjit Singh of Kapurthala as the Maharaja^ 
of Kapurthala, he was asked by the author whether he- 
would give up his army career and look after his large 
property. He replied that these Palaces (making a sign 
with his left hand towards his o\vn Palace) are like 
glass houses while the army career is grand and noble. 
On account of his simple living he has endeared him" 
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',elf to his brother officers and soldiers m ins regimrat 
and to all who come in contact with him. He receiv^es his 
former subjects at the Palace wuth great affection and res- 
pect and has a kind word for every one whom he meets. 
The author asked him whether he would like to )om any 
particular political party and seek a seat in the Parlia- 
ment of India or the States Legislature. He replied that 
an Army Officer has no politics and he is only there to 
serve his motherland. Such forward-looking princes are 
bound to play a constructive role in rebuilding India. 

Tliere is a growing keenness on the part of the 
Maharajas and their sons, daughters and relatives for 
entering public life and they are competing with their 
Indian brothers and sisters in all walks of life. They 
are competing for posts in the Ministry of External 
Affairs and other ministries of the Government of India 
and the Governments in the States. The young Maha- 
, raja Fateh Singh Rao Gaekwad of Baroda is showing 
great interest in the socio-economic sphere and has been 
interesting himself in the welfare of his erstwhile sub- 
jects of Baroda and has been investing his money in 
business concerns in Baroda and outside. He is the 
Chairman and Director of many industrial and business 
concerns. Maharaja Fateh Singh Gaek-wad of Baroda 

is at present a Minister in the Government of Gujarat 
Pradesh, 

_ There are other Maharajas and Maharanis who are 
interest in the welfare and progress of ffae 
coun^ ever since India became independent. Maha- 



e^rlv Tourism and Civil Aviation. At 

bndVaL- appointed Regent of Jammu 

Maharaja Hari Singh Since 
to tern continuously the Head of the State fell 

to 1952, as the elected 

!'» tohon toTe M S*ha° 

™ -s a unique instance of being the last rra-e- 
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tative of tlie old order, becoming by tlie will of ' 
people the first representative of the new order. l.i 
bued wtli democratic ideas, he prefers to be call 
simply Dr. Karan Singh and does not relish to be <^''1 
ed by various titles to which he is entitled, such as 
Highness Maharaja Inder Mohinder Bahadur, 
Sultanat, etc. etc. Maharaja Bhanu Prakash Singh 
Narsinghgarh is the Senior Dy. Minister of Ind < 
Development. Tire author met some of tliese Maharaj. 
at a dinner party a short while ago at the house of 
friend in New Delhi. They seemed to have adapte 
themselves to the changed conditions as the autlror di 
not see any difference in the behaviour, talk and dre 
of these Maharajas from the other guests who were ni 
of the princely order. 

Undoubtedly, vath their education, wealth and tl 
influence which the princes still have on the peop 
of tlieir erstwhile States, and after the shock theraj 
whicli they received at the time of tlie integration ( 
States and wth tlie dwindling dovm of their financi 
resources coupled "with the new oudook, they have 
golden chance to rise in the estimation of tlie people i 
■ idia, proWded they continue to take patriofa’c intere 
the welfare of their motherland and cease to tliir 
of themselves as super-being as tliey did in the bygor 
past. 




